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LELAND P. HARRINGTON 


@ Leland P. Harrington, Pure Oil Co., Tul- 
sa, is president for a second term of the Pe- 
troleum Accountants Society of Oklahoma, 
the work of which organization in oil com- 
pany accounting methods is nationally 
known. Mr. Harrington’s experience in this 
side of business management started in a 
clerkship with the du Pont corporation and, 
in 1906, he joined the Pure Oil Co. at its 
Marcus Hook, Pa., refinery. He went to Ok- 
lahoma in 1919 with the Oklahoma Produc- 
ing & Refining Corp., eventually becoming 
its secretary and treasurer. When it was 
acquired by the Pure interests, Mr. Harring- 
ton became assistant secretary and treas- 
urer of the Pure’s southwestern division. 
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Jobber and Dealer to Get More Margin 


For Selling Ethyl Gasoline 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 27 
EALERS are to _ receive 
D one-half cent, and job- 
bers one-fourth cent of the 
2-cent-Ethyl gasoline margin, 
beginning Jan. 1, 1937, accord- 
ing to an announcement Ethyl 
Gasoline Corp. sent to refiner 
licensees today. Revision of 
the contract to give these two 
groups a share in the Ethyl mar- 
gin which heretofore has been 
taken entirely by the refiner is 
expected to further increase 
Ethyl gasoline sales. 


At the same time, a new meth- 
od for rating octane numbers of 
both Ethyl and regular or ‘‘Q”’ 
motor fuels is being approved. 
The new method is based on the 
results of exhaustive tests made 
during 1936 by Ethyl. The new 
or alternative method raises the 
numerical value of the octane 
rating minimum for Ethyl gaso- 
line and the maximum for ‘“Q” 
gasoline by three numbers, ac- 
cording to the announcement. 


The parcelling of the Ethyl 
margin to refiner, jobber and 
dealer is an attempt to equal- 
ize more nearly the difference in 
price and profit as received by 
these three stages in the mar- 
ket setup and to give some add- 
ed attraction to jobber and 
dealer to handle Ethyl gasoline. 
Formerly, the margin of profit 
on which the two latter oper- 
ated in handling Ethyl fuel was 
the same as for regular or ‘‘Q”’ 
gasoline. Consequently, dealer 
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By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


and jobber had no incentive to 
attempt to increase Ethy!] sales, 
which lagged. 

One reason for the drop in 
Ethyl sales was the standardiza- 
tion of octane ratings of regular 
fuels at about 70 and the build- 
ing of automotive engines to 
operate satisfactorily on regular 
non-premium fuels. The small 
number of cars actually requir- 
ing Ethyl fuel for apparently 
satisfactory performance, 
coupled with the curtailed buy- 
ing power during the years of 
adverse business conditions of 
1930-34, reduced Ethyl sales 
until the amount sold hardly 
made it worth while to handle 
Ethyl at some stations, and 
some companies carried Ethyl 
gasoline purely as a service to 
customers with extra high com- 
pression motors rather than as 
a source of profit. 

This condition was corrected 
in some measure when the re- 
tail Ethyl margin was cut from 
three to two cents. However, 
no incentive was created for job- 
ber and dealer to handle Ethyl. 
The present contract revision 
first was proposed tentatively in 
1934. It remained for the 
spread of the Iowa plan to make 
the dealer margin increase near- 
ly mandatory. 


As a result of the price re- 


vision, the refiner may sell 
Ethyl gasoline to the jobber at 
not less than 1.25 cents above 
the price of his best non-premi- 
um fuel. The jobber or refiner 
may sell to the dealer at not less 
than 1.5 cents above the price of 
the best non-premium fuel, giv- 
ing the dealer the advantage of 
0.5 cent of the 2-cent retail mar- 
gin, which remains unchanged. 
By such a change it may well be 
expected that interest in selling 
Ethyl gasoline, and therefore 
the total gallonage sold will in- 
crease during the next year. 


HE immediate effect of this 

change on the refiner’s pic- 
ture is of course the reduction 
by 0.75 cent of his gross margin 
on Ethyl! gasoline sold to jobbers 
and dealers. However, it is 
possible that the increase in 
sales of, Ethyl fuel may more 
than offset this reduction. The 
refiner still has a margin maxi- 
mum about equal to that of the 
dealer under the new contract. 
Ethyl fluid now sells for 0.26 
cent per cubic centimeter. 
The maximum permissible in 
Ethyl motor fuel is three ce., 
the cost of which is 0.78 cent. 
Therefore, if the refiner is us- 
ing the maximum content, he 
still has 0.47 cent per gallon 
gross margin on the transaction, 
which the contract maximum 
will not permit him to expend 
for lead. Increasing the amount 
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of sales and so utilizing to bet- 


ter advantage equipment and 
personnel used in Ethyl produc- 
tion will do much to reduce the 
overall cost of its production. 
The actual effect on the re- 
finer’s margin depends of course 
on how much Ethyl fluid he has 
been using. This varies with the 
refinery, and the company pol- 
icy. In frequent cases, refiners 
utilize in Ethyl fuel a minimum 
amount of cracked gasoline so 
that three cc. or thereabouts of 
fluid will give the required 76 


octane number by the motor 
method. In that case the re- 
finer’s return from the 1.25 


cents total margin on Ethyl] fuel 
sold to jobbers will be the mini- 
mum of 0.47 cent. For the re- 
finer who uses more cracked ma- 
terial, or has a blending mate- 
rial requiring less than the 
three cc. of lead, the net return 
will be correspondingly larger. 


Test Method and Octane 
L Changes 


The present limits on the oc- 
tane ratings of regular leaded 
and Ethyl fuel are a maximum 
of 70 for regular (Q), and 76 
for Ethyl grade, each deter- 
mined by the Motor Method, 
adopted by the C. F. R. and the 
A. S. T. M. following the 1932 
road tests and a huge amount 
of co-operative laboratory work. 
The revision of the present con- 
tract, effective also on Jan. 1, 
1937, states that at the option of 
the refiner licensee, an alterna- 
tive method, which more or less 
agrees with the older so-called 
Research Method, using a lower 
mixture temperature than that 
used in the Motor Method, may 
be used and the rating of the 
fuels is made from the average 
of the determination by this al- 
ternative method and the Motor 
Method. 

By the Alternative Method 
the resulting ratings for Q and 
Ethyl gasoline, respectively are 
73 maximum and 79 minimum 
octane number, according to the 
new contract provisions. Ac- 
tually the anti-knock quality of 
the fuels is unchanged. 

This alternative method pro- 
vides that tests shall be made 
under conditions combining 
those used in the Research and 
Motor Methods. The engine is 
run at 900 r.p.m. instead of 600 
r.p.m. as in the Research Meth- 
od; also, the spark advances are 
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changed from the Research 


Method as follows: 
——Spark Advance———— 


Alternative 

Method and 
Comp Motor Research 
Ratio Method Method 
§:1 26.0° y215° © 
6:1 22.0° 18.0° 
128 193° 15.0° 
No heat is applied to the 


manifold in the Alternative 
Method, and the carburetor air 
temperature is to be held be- 
tween 87 and 113 F. 

This proposal is based on the 
results of exhaustive road and 
laboratory tests made by the 
Ethyl technical organization 
during 1936. These tests were 
made at the different tempera- 
ture ranges, 35 to 49 F.; 65 to 
87 F., and 87 to 113 F. It was 
found that road ratings of mo- 
tor fuels, made in the low tem- 
perature range agree nearly ex- 
actly with test results obtained 
by the Research Method, which 
is essentially the method origi- 
nally worked out by the Co-op- 
erative Fuel Research Commit- 
tee some years ago. Therefore, 
fuels made to meet these low 
temperature conditions, or test- 
ed under these conditions by 
the Motor Method suffer the 
greatest degradation in octane 
number. Technologists acquaint- 
ed with the history of the de- 
velopment of the octane rating 
method will recall the extended 
discussion of this situation dur- 
ing the development of the Mo- 
tor Method. 

At the high temperature 
range of 87 to 113 F., road tests 
agree very closely with labora- 
tory results by the Motor Meth- 
od, according to the results of 
the long series of road tests 


made. Thus, fuels made to 
meet these conditions suffer 
most in rating degradation 


when tested under low tempera- 
ture conditions, and a test meth- 
od so rating them is unfair to 
the refiners whose fuels fall in- 


to that group. <A very close 
agreement is found between 
road and laboratory results 


when taking the average of the 
ratings of Motor and Research 
Methods. 

The Alternative Method is 
proposed instead of the Re- 
search Method for the obvious 
reason that many of the re- 
finery laboratories, according 
to the Ethyl Corp.’s announce- 
ment, are not well acquainted 
with the Research Method. All 





have the present standard unit 
for testing, with which pulley 
and belt arrangements are for 
900 r.p.m. test speed. To change 
and test at 600 r.p.m. would 
necessitate changing pulleys 
and belts, removal of manifold 
heater and jacket, and other 
changes. Or, each laboratory 
adopting the method would be 
forced to buy another test en- 
gine properly adjusted for 
these conditions. For these rea- 
sons it is proposed to use this 
Alternative Method which can 
be carried out on the C. F. R. 
engine with a minimum of 
changes which can be easily 
and quickly effected, permit- 
ting the refiner to make both 
tests on the same engine and 
test unit. 

The details of the proposed 
method were arrived at after 
extensive tests on 67 motor 
fuels, representing the prod- 
ucts of 41 refineries, it is an- 
nounced. With one exception, 
these fuels were lead-free when 
received by the Ethyl labora- 
tory. Details of the test method, 
and the method of calculating 
the average rating thereby in 
combination with Motor Meth- 
od results, are given in a re- 
port from the Ethyl] laboratory, 
which accompanied the _  an- 
nouncement of changes in the 
contracts. 


New Test Method Recommended 


Probably the most far-reach- 
ing of the conclusions drawn by 
Ethyl! technologists from their 
road and laboratory tests is 
that a new standard method, 
which should” give - results 
agreeing rather closely with 
the average of the Motor and 
Research Methods, should be 
worked out. This revision of the 
Motor Method would of course 
be worked out by the C. F. R., 
which organization has direct- 
ed this development _ since 
shortly after serious efforts be- 
gan, to find a way of rating 
anti-knock tendencies of motor 
fuels. 

The last series of road tests, 
for the purpose of correlating 
road performance of fuels with 
laboratory knock ratings, was 
carried out in 1934. It was 
thought this last summer that 
the additional expense of re- 
peating these tests was not 
warranted by the situation, and 
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no tests were made. Obviously 
these tests cost a considerable 
sum, requiring 50 or more tech- 
nologists and mechanics, weeks 
of time, and hundreds of gal- 
lons of a large number of fuels, 
not to mention the number of 
ears required which of neces- 
sity must be practically new. 
Few refiners, however, have 
been entirely satisfied with the 
Motor Method, because of its 
degrading of fuels, especially 
those containing a large 
amount of cracked distillate. At 
the time of its adoption, how- 


ever, it was the best compro- 
mise between aggrading and 


degrading tendencies on differ- 
ent motor fuels, and in general 
has proved fairly satisfactory 
to all concerned. However, au- 
tomotive engines are changing 
continuously; compression ra- 
tios and pressures are increas- 
ing, Wweight-power ratios are 
decreasing, and the trend ap- 
pears to indicate a probable 
necessity for a revision of the 
test in 1937, to keep the results 
in line with the fuel perform- 
ance in the improved engines. 

No technologist has ever pre- 
tended that the Motor Method 
is, or should be, good for all 
time. It is not even desirable 
that it should remain un- 
changed for any great number 
of years. Such a= condition 
would indicate a lack of prog- 
ress among fuel and engine 
designers, or that the test will 
slowly become more purely em- 
pirical, its results having even- 
tually little if any relationship 
or correlation with road per- 
formance. 

The Ethyl Gasoline report is 
clear in its indication that the 
Alternative Method as outlined 
therein is not the solution of 
the problem, nor is it intended 
to be. It is obviously a _ stop- 
gap test so arranged that when 
averaged with Motor Method 
ratings, the resulting octane 
ratings will be closer to those 
Obtained from road tests than 
are those results from either 
Research or Motor Methods. It 
is so arranged, as stated previ- 
ously, to permit more equitable 
ratings to be obtained on fuels 
Which are penalized seriously 
by the Motor Method alone, and 
to enable the testing laboratory 
to carry out both methods on 
the same equipment, thus re- 
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ducing the cost of testing which 
already runs high. 

Judging from the_ results 
published in this extensive re- 
port, and taking for granted 
the validity of the conclusions 
reached by its authors, it in- 
dicates that _ investigations 
looking toward revision of the 
Motor Method should be car- 
ried out without too much de- 
lay. As time and motor and fuel 
development continue, the di- 
vergence between road and 
laboratory ratings of probably 
increasing number of fuels will 
show an increasing divergence, 
with consequent penalization of 
fuels and fuel manufacturers. 

Also, if the Alternative Meth- 
od of rating fuels is adopted by 
some refiners and not by others, 
the tendency will be to lend 
confusion to the comparative 
ratings of fuels, so far as the 
use of Ethyl fluid is con- 
cerned. If all adopt the Alter- 
native Method, the effect so far 
as the use of Ethyl is con- 
cerned, is to revise the Motor 
Method entirely, with the re- 
sultant Method nearer to the 
Motor than to the Research 
Method. This general adoption 
of the new method need not, 
however, confuse the standard 
A. S. T. M. ratings for commer- 
cial purposes. By the Alterna- 
tive Method the standard rat- 
ings for the two fuel grades is 
73 and 79, respectively, as com- 
pared to 70 and 76 respectively 
by the Motor Method. 

It is too early to state just 
what the reception of these 
changes will be, or mean, to 
the refiner and marketer. That 
the change in test method will 
have the effect of bringing pres- 
sure to bear to change the 
standard Motor Method to one 
which will give ratings more 
comparable with road perform- 
ance in 1937 engines appears 
to be more than likely. 


Ohio Jobbers Meet in February 


COLUMBUS, O., Oct. 27.—An 
annual convention that will 
have a program designed to con- 
sider the changing conditions 
in the marketing of petroleum 
products is the one planned for 


1937 by the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Association. The 


convention will be held at the 
Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Colum- 


bus, Feb. 23, 24 and 25, accord- 
ing to the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keter, official publication of the 
association. 

A trade exposition 
held in connection. Committees 
on arrangements will be an- 
nounced shortly by E. V. Weber, 
president. 


will be 


Figures Value of Fairs 
To Oil Marketers 


TULSA, Oct. 22.—The indi- 
rect value to oil marketers of 
the various state fairs in Kan- 
sas, and the taxes the motorists 
had to pay to get to those at- 
tractions, were brought directly 
to the attention of Kansas oil 
men by C. E. Holmes, secretary 
of the Kansas Oil Men’s Associa- 
tion, in a recent issue of that or- 
ganization’s bulletin. 

Under the heading ‘‘Facts and 
Figures,’ Mr. Holmes states: . 

“More than 40,000 cars were 
driven to the Kansas Free Fair 
at Topeka. These cars came 
from 92 different counties and 
from seven or eight states. The 
estimated miles driven by each 
car to and from the Fair was 
150, making a total of 6,000,000 
miles and using 400,000 gallons 
of gasoline, and thousands of 
gallons of lubricating oil. 

“TAXES paid by these motor- 
ists, both state and federal on 
gasoline and lubricating oil is 
estimated at $16.160. 

“At the Kansas State Fair 
held at Hutchinson, it is esti- 
mated 46,000 cars registered 

. these cars traveled 4,600,000 
miles, using 306,000 gallons of 
gasoline. 

“TAXES paid by these motor- 
ists both state and federal on 
gasoline and _ lubricating oil 
amounted to $12,600. 

“At the municipal airport on 
Sunday, Oct. 11, approximately 
9000 ears drove 450,000 miles 
and consumed 30,000 gallons of 
gasoline going to and from the 
airport. 

“TAXES paid by these motor- 
ists, both state and federal on 
gasoline and _ lubricating oil. 
amounted to $1240.” 


Credit Men to Meet 
TULSA—Petroleum refiners 
division of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men will hold its 
annual conference in Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., Nov. 5, 6 and 7. 
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Jobbers From 20 States Attend 


Oil Marketers’ Convention 


By Teletype 
CHICAGO, Oct. 27 


HE annual convention and 
trade exhibit of the Nation- 
al Oil Marketers Associa- 
tion got under way here today 
with independent oil jobbers 


from more than a score of states 
attending. 


The first session was called to 
order by M. B. Whiting, of Clif- 
ton Forge, Va., president of the 
N.O.M.A., who then delivered 
an address on ‘‘What Price In- 
dependence.” 


Mr. Whiting said that all job- 
bers should be proud of the 
N.O.M.A. because “it saved the 
day for the jobber and has been 
a great benefactor to the major 
oil companies, whether they 
think so or not.”’ 


He asked that all jobbers sup- 
port the national association 
“to let our lawmakers know 
where we stand and why, and 
impress upon them that all we 
want and expect is liberty and 
justice to all alike. 


“All we need to be successful 
in our business operations,” 
Whiting said, ‘is to have the 
anti-trust laws strictly enforced, 
but with fairness to all classes, 
and otherwise a ‘hands-off’ pol- 
icy by the government so as to 
permit all citizens to govern 
themselves and operate their 
own business under the natural 
economic laws.” 


Warren C. Platt, editor and 
publisher of NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM News and PLATT’s OIL- 
GRAM, next addressed the con- 
vention on “What Tomorrow 
Holds for the Jobber.” 


Socialistic and Communistic 
organizations, by subtle ma- 
nipulation and carefully con- 
ceived plans, have unwittingly 
seized upon the consumer co- 
operative movement in this 
country to further their cause, 
jobbers at the afternoon session 
were told by Harry Curran Wil- 
bur of Chicago. 


Wilbur said that the fact that 
consumer co-ops did only one 
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per cent of the total retail busi- 
ness caused many to overlook 
the significance of its rapid de- 
velopment and the forces that 
have aligned themselves “in a 
solid phalanx to push it rapidly 
forward in the years to come.”’ 


He said that the aim of these 
socialistic forces is not self- 
government, “but dictatorship 
of a little clique seizing power 
through promising supremacy of 
a class for which they have as- 
sumed leadership.”’ He pointed 
out that this country has more 
than 10,000 consumer co-opera- 
tives of all kinds and that the 
total membership of the move- 
ment is estimated at close to 
3,000,000 with an annual turn- 
over approximating $400,000,- 
000. 


Text of papers prepared for pre- 

sentation at the jobbers meet- 
ing by Ralph E. Burdick, Henry 
E. Wormhoudt, K. B. Whiting, 
W. Earle White and Mr. Platt 
will be found in this issue be- 
ginning on page 31. 


Paul N. Boggs Dies 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 22. — 
Paul N. Boggs, for many years 
a prominent figure in Pacific 
Coast oil circles, and former 
vice-president of Union Oil Co. 
of California, died at the ranch 
home of friends in Inez, Texas, 
Oct. 19. 


Mr. Boggs first became iden- 
tified with the industry in 1902, 
when he became_ associated 
with the W. T. McFie Supply 
Co. He later joined interests 
with the J. T. Lucey Co., even- 
tually becoming vice-president 
and general manager. In 1912 


he left this organization to 
manage the interests of the 
Fulton and Adeline Consoli- 


dated Road Oil Co. at Mari- 
copa, but returned to the Lucey 
Co. in the fall of the same year. 


He became affiliated with 
Union Tool Co., a subsidiary of 
Union Oil Co., in 1919, as vice- 





president and sales manager, 
and when control of the Tool 
Co. was turned over to National 
Supply Co., Mr. Boggs contin- 
ued as co-ordinator. 

In 1924 he resigned this of- 
fice to join with Union Oil Co. 
in directing activities of the 
sales department. In 1928 he 
was appointed vice-president of 
Union and a year later was as- 
signed to supervise the field, 


geological and land depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Boggs left Union in 
March, 1933, to engage in 


private business. He has been 
in failing health for some time. 


Lyell E. Dinsmoor Dies 


CLEVELAND — Lyell E. 
Dinsmoor, 62, prominent oil 
man and a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude Oil asso- 
ciation died Oct. 12. Mr. Dins- 
moor was connected with the 
oil industry virtually all his 
life, having been associated 
with his father the late John 
C. Dinsmoor in the develop- 
ment of the Clarion and Venan- 
go county oil fields. 

At the time of his death he 
was president of the St. Mary's 
Oil & Gas Co., operating in 
Texas, president of the Dins- 
moor Oil & Gas Co., of St. 
Marys, W. Va., associated with 
the Keener Oil & Gas Co. op- 
erating in Oklahoma, and pres- 
ident of the First National 
Bank of St. Marys. 

He is survived by his widow, 
a son, and three daughters. His 
brother, L. E. Dinsmoor died 
last February. 





Virginia Oil Men to Meet 


RICHMOND, Oct. 27.—The 
semi-annual meeting of the 
Virginia Oil Men’s Association 
will be held at the John Mar- 
shall Hotel, Richmond, Nov. 19 
and 20, according to Josh P. 
Vaughan, president. 

Preliminary arrangements 
are now being made. In con- 
nection with this meeting it is 
planned by E. A. Kyhn, secre- 
tary of the Virginia Petroleum 
Industries Committee, to have 
the chairmen of his 100 com- 
mittees throughout the state to 
attend a meeting at the time of 
the semi-annual convention. 
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Way is Open for Complete Study 
Of Pipeline Rates by ICC 


By A. M. PETTY 
N. P. N. Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 22 

OWN to the _ Interstate 

D Commerce Commission 

today came the pipelines, 

with a powerful array of legal 

talent, determined to battle 

against reopening the first 

pipeline rate case to reach the 
commission in 20 years. 

But the lawyers wound up 
practically demanding that ‘he 
case be split wide open and viuat 
everyone be given opportunity 
to have his full say——-the wider 
and fuller, the better. 

The first pipeline representa- 
tive had scarcely stepped to the 
bar before the lawyers sensed 
the chill reception in store for 
their arguments against Ex- 
aminer Kelley’s report. 


Kelley has recommended 
that the ICC set minimum tend- 
ers at 10,000 barrels or less and 
reopen the case to require the 
pipelines to show cause why 
their rates should not be re- 
duced to not more than 65 per 
cent of those prevailing Dec. 
31, 1933. 

The pipeline companies were 
sharply criticized for their fail- 
ure to testify at the hearing in 
the case held July 23, 1935. The 
lawyers were chided for not 
asking the ICC to reopen the 
case, instead of trying to get 
material into their briefs ex- 
cepting to Kelley’s’ report 
which was not in the record. 

Commissioner Aitchison at 
one point interrupted J. V. 
Norman, representing the 
Standard of New Jersey pipe- 
line group, to inquire sharply: 

“Mr. Norman, please tell us 
Why the companies have been 
sitting back on their haunches 
and contumaciously defying 
the commission?” 

Not the least of the ironies 
attending this case was the 
Spectacle today of one Stand- 
ard Oil lawyer battling the law- 
yers of two other Standards in 
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his fight for reduced pipeline 
rates. 

The lone supporter of Kel- 
ley’s report — besides those on 
the ICC bench — was T. H. 
Burgess, representing Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio and National 
Refining Co. These two old- 
time enemies have joined 
hands to fight for pipeline rate 
reductions. 

For 20 years producers have 
done nothing more than howl 
about pipeline rates. The ICC 
has refrained from making an 
investigation and it seemed 
that its members would die of 
old age without ever handling 
a pipeline complaint. Then the 
pipelines got careless. In 1934, 
they announced a modest re- 
duction in rates and sat back 
to await the applause. 


But their reward was a 
brickbat from an unexpected 
quarter. John E, Shatford, El- 
dorado, Ark., protested to the 
ICC and asked that the rates be 
suspended. He said they would 
enable northern refineries to 
enter the marketing territory 
of Louisiana-Arkansas refiners. 


Shatford has been damned 
for it, but really it was Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, erst- 
while oil administrator, who 
unintentionally gave the ICC 
its long-desired opportunity to 
reduce pipeline rates. Facts 
buried in the commission’s files 
bear this out. 


On June 20, 1934, Shatford 
was notified by telegraph that 
the ICC would not suspend the 
proposed reductions in pipeline 
rates. There the matter would 
have ended; just an ordinary 
protest handled with machine- 
like routine by Division Two 
of the commission, except for 
Ickes’ intervention. 

That same day, however, the 
ICC received an undated letter 
from Ickes protesting that the 
pipeline rate cuts endangered 


the program for stabilizing the 
oil industry. He urged that the 
reductions be suspended pend- 
ing investigation. 

But Ickes’ letter arrived too 
late. Division Two had already 
routinely declined to suspend 
the rates. Coming from a high 
administration official, how- 
ever, Ickes’ letter caused Di- 
vision Two to look again at the 
case. Once the full commission 
was apprised that here was a 
chance to investigate the pipe- 
lines, it needed no further urg- 
ing. 

Detailed reports on pipeline 
operations were obtained from 
the companies. But Shatford 
was the only witness at the 
hearing. In the dual capacity of 
a refiner-representative and 
vice-president of the Transpor- 
tation and Development Co. 
which, he said, holds stock in 
several major oil companies 
and railroads, Shatford pro- 
tested the pipeline rate cuts. 


OMMISSIONER Aitchison, 

presiding at the hearing, 
outlined the broad scope of the 
case and tried vainly to coax 
the pipelines into testifying; but 
the companies declined, prefer- 
ring to stand on their question- 
naire answers. 

Their silence at the hearing 
14 months ago proved embar- 
rassing at the oral argument 
Oct. 22. 

First to appear was L. B. 
McLaughlin, representing the 
Texaco pipeline group. He had 
searcely announced his inten- 
tion of giving the ICC a “‘pic- 
ture of pipeline operations” 
when he was rapped down by 
the chairman. He was told that 
if the data was material it 
should have been given at the 
hearing. 


Explaining why some com- 


panies had failed to appear, 
John C. Donnally, represent- 
ing the’ northern pipeline 
group, pointed out that the 
hearing involved a_ protest 
against reduced rates. 

“Some _ pipeline companies 


were not overly enthusiastic 
about the rate reductions in 
the first place,’’ Donnally said, 
‘“‘Maybe they were not inclined 
to defend the reductions when 
attacked.”’ 

Donnally said that the show- 
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ing at the hearing gave the 
pipelines no reason to fear that 
the ICC would go further than 
considering the reduced rates. 

This nettled Aitchison. Lean- 
ing forward, he sharply asked: 
“Major Donnally, can you in 
good faith say you believe we 
are only inquiring into the rea- 


sonableness of the reduced 
rates?”’ 
ONNALLY urged the com- 


mission to hold a hearing 
on Kelley’s recommendation 
that minimum tenders be re- 
duced to 10,000 barrels or less. 
He suggested that a general 
rate investigation be deferred 
until the ICC pipeline valuation 
study is completed. 

“That will take three years 
or more, won’t it?’’ Commis- 
sioner Eastman pointed out. 

“Yes, but even four years 
would not be so long in com- 
parison with the 30 years the 
IcC has had jurisdiction over 
the pipelines,’’ Donnally_ re- 
plied. 

J. V. Norman then took up 
the argument, explaining that 
John W. Davis had asked him 
to appear for the New Jersey 
Standard group. He stated flat- 
ly that there is nothing in the 
record on which the ICC could 
intelligently and legally base 
an order such as Kelley recom- 
mends. He charged that Shat 
ford’s protest has been seized 
upon to cut the rates even 
lower. 

“And Mr. Shatford, I think, 
was justified in going back to 
Arkansas and staying there,” 
Norman remarked with some 
feeling. 

Norman denied Commis- 
sioner Aitchison’s charge that 
the pipelines had defied the 
1cc. He said that they had 
held back probably because 
some would be just as well sat- 
isfied if the commission killed 
the rate reductions. 

Returning to the stand later, 
Norman virtually demanded 
that the case be reopened to 
permit his companies to present 
fully their side. However, he 
warned that the commission 
will be ‘‘borrowing trouble’’, if 
it does. The railroads and coal 
people may want to say some- 
thing next time about reducing 
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pipeline rates, he said. 

The barrelage requirement 
for minimum tenders is imma- 
terial, so long as provisions are 
made for safeguarding the 
pipeline and shipper against 
contamination, said John C. 
Jackson, appearing for the Tex- 
aco pipeline group. But the 
rules must be sufficiently elas- 
tic to take care of varying con- 
ditions. 

Jackson asked the commis- 
sion not to issue an order but 
to obtain the 1934 and 1935 
pipeline data and then, when 
the valuation reports are avail- 
able, take another look at the 
situation and set particular tar- 
iffs down for hearing. He said 
that conditions have radically 
changed since 1933. 

Commissioner Aitchison 
wanted to know why, if pipe- 
line costs have risen, the rates 
were not increased instead of 
reduced. Jackson said the in- 
creased volume had _ offset 
somewhat the rate reductions. 

Clay Tallman, of Stanolind 
Pipe Line Co., said that his 
company had no capacity to 
handle any crude in excess of 
the requirements of its refiner- 
ies, making the line virtually 
a plant facility. 

He suggested that the ICC 
hold up the case, pending com- 
pletion of the valuation study. 
He said he was sure that, in 
the meantime, the _ pipelines 
would adjust rates to the satis- 
faction of the commission. 

C. M. Spence, of Shell Pipe 
Line Co., agreed with Jackson 
that minimum tender require 





Daily Average Production, Im- 
portant Districts, American 


Petroleum Institute Figures 


Week Ended 


Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
Barrels Barrels 
Oklahoma City. 151,200 153,800 
Total Oklahoma 586,450 586,750 
Kast Texas 438,600 $40,850 


. 1,194,700 *1,192,150 


Total Texas 


Rodessa 55,100 55,300 
Total Louisiana 233,700 232.900 
California 583,500 587,800 
East of Rockies... 1,499,550 2,489,500 


Total U. S... 2.083.050 *3,080.350 
Crude Imports 111,710 164,430 
3,244,780 


Total New Supply 2,194,760 





*Revised. 














ments are not important unless 
the pipeline company is re 
quired to deliver identical oil. 

He protested against reopen 
ing the case on the presump. 
tion that pipeline rates are uni 
formly unreasonable and that 
there should be a blanket re 
duction in rates. Should th: 
ICC decide, however, to go 
ahead with the case with 4 
view to prescribing maximum 
rates and minimum tenders. 
the case should be broadened 
to cover all elements involved 
in rate-making, he said. 


Kelley’s report was_ sup- 
ported by Burgess for the Ohio 
Standard and National Refin- 
ing. He urged that the case be 
reopened and the burden of 
proof placed upon the pipelines 
to show why their rates should 
not be still further reduced. 
The 1934 rate cuts, voluntarily 
made, amounted to about 12 
per cent. 

“The life blood of our com- 
panies is at stake,’’ Burgess de 
clared emphatically. ‘““‘We have 
got to have lower transporta- 
tion costs. Competing major 
companies with their own pipe- 
lines from the Mid-Continent 
can bring crude into our ter 
ritory at 40 cents less cost per 
barrel than we can. And that 
amounts to about 1.5 cents a 
gallon for gasoline, which is a 
tremendous advantage.’”’ 

The ICC has taken the cass 
under advisement. What action 
it will take, is not known. But 
during the argument there 
were indications that the case 
might be reopened to obtain 
the 1934 and 1935. pipeline 
data and then set it down for 
further hearing. 

The commissioners seemed 
in a mood to slash _ pipeline 
rates to the bone. It is doubtful 
that the ICC will wait three 
years or so for completion of 
the valuation reports, mean 
while curbing its impatience fo 
tackle the pipeline situation. 

Perhaps the pipeline law- 
yers sensed that, rather than 
risk an adverse decision, it 
would be better to turn the one- 
day battle into a long, drawn- 
out war. Meanwhile, they may 
enlist new allies. And if it de- 
velops into another Hundred 
Years’ War—well. maybe the 
pipelines won’t mind that. 
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They Stay In Nights 


In East Texas Now— 


And Some are Sorry 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 


We WERE sitting on a high 
stool at that circular bar in 


Kilgore — tables for ladies — 
and a man came in and sat 


alongside us. He eyed the bot- 
tle of beer, made by one of the 
prominent manufacturers’ of 
oil field equipment, which we 
were depleting and told the 
young man in the white coat 
to fix him an _ old-fashioned. 
Then he backed into conversa- 
tion by saying it was a little 
cool for beer. 

This was preliminary to an 
assertion that politics were a 
trifle heated and, using that one 
as another stepping stone to 
deeper waters, our neighbor 
said he thought something 
should be done about the way 
the New Deal and the Demo- 
crats at Austin had messed up 
the situation for the small fel- 
low in the East Texas oil field. 
Our own end of the conversa- 
tion had dragged all this time 
but it didn’t matter. Our visitor 
was under a full head of steam 
and going strong. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, ‘‘there 
was opportunity for one and all 
until these state men and the 
‘feds’ started writing a lot of 
rules and making everybody 
prove that his oil had been pro- 
duced with the blessing of the 
church and in line with all the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 
The little man had just as good 
a chance as the Standard did. 

“All you needed was room for 
a derrick and a boiler and you 
could drill you a well, provided 
you could prove that some 
vested rights were in jeopardy, 
and vested rights were easy to 
find. I remember one fellow pro- 
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tected three of them from one 
boiler setting. That’s drilling 
them a little closer than these 
engineers say is necessary but 
the landowner was. getting 
good protection from the big 
companies. 

“But that’s all over. Look at 
all the refineries that used to 
be running in this field. I re- 
member when there were about 
85 or 90. Now there are about 
20 to 25 left and some of them 
run only part of the time. The 
rest are either torn down or 
the owners have gone away and 
forgotten them, 

“Me, I’m getting out of here, 
too. I’m going some place where 


there is a little liberty left. 
I’m tired of being  bossed 


around by every cornfield con- 
stable that says he has been 
told off to ask when and where 


the oil was produced that I 
want to ship.”’ 
There is the story of East 


Texas today. It is a dull place 
and the veterans who helped 
usher in the era of greatest ex- 
citement the industry ever saw 
complain bitterly that nothing 
happens any more. Life has lost 
its savor and lacking in zing 
as a cold flapjack. It may be 
good for the business as a 
whole to have it that way, but 
it is very tough on a man who 
has had excitement every day 
for three or four years sudden- 
ly to realize that nothing is 
happening any more. 

“It used to be that a scout 
led an interesting life,’’ said 
one of that profession the other 
day. “He went around in a 
leather coat and his society was 
cultivated by producers who 








The “feds” use these offices to carry on 
their work of keeping illegal oil out of 
interstate commerce 


hoped to get connected to a 
major company pipeline. But 
that is different now. Being a 
crude oil scout in this field is 
just like running for office. 
You spend all your time run- 
ning after some producer, bot- 
tle in one hand and box of 
cigars in the other, hoping to 
keep him in good humor so he 
won’t yield to the first proposi- 
tion somebody makes to switch 
his connection. 


6 HEY do switch every little 

while, too. Since the first 
of this year, major companies 
have had a net loss of 780 
wells. Independent refiners and 
pipelines had to get out and 


scramble for crude. The con- 
tinued reduction in allowable 
production per well made _ it 


necessary for them to take on 
more wells. It took premiums 
of some kind or other, usually 
payment of a gathering charge 
to the producer, to get him off 
the major pipeline.”’ 

Time was when the little oil 
producer was not so courted. 
In the aggregate, he had too 
many wells and they were mak- 
ing too much oil. Some of the 
small operators preferred not 
to be connected to a pipeline 
which kept a good set of rec- 
ords. The authorities might de- 
mand a peek at the books, to 
the embarrassment of the pro- 
ducer. In those days there was 








ith 


not as much law as there is 
today. 

Action then was cinematic. 
Nothing endured or stood still 
more than a few minutes. The 
state laws were full .of holes 
and there were plenty of smart 
lawyers on hand to point out 
the holes whenever the Texas 
Railroad Commission wrote an 
order that was not firmly but- 
tressed by law. There was a 
lawsuit being heard by some 
court nearly all the time and 
the state was usually on the de- 
fending end. Then there were 
some producers who didn’t 
bother about going to law, 
they just unwound the gate 
valves and let ’em gush. 

The East Texas field was far 
more trouble when it had only 
a thousand wells than it is to- 
day with 21,600. Everything 
that was tried failed to work. 
Even martial law and a thou- 
sand troops didn’t stop the 
trouble entirely. Secretary 
Ickes came on the scene in 1933 
with a sheaf of regulations 
that was to end all the difficul- 
ty and keep the field in the lit- 
tle groove he had marked out. 
His plan, in the main, was to 
get reports from everybody 
and that would end the eva- 
sions of the law. 


Kilgore, with a modern hotel, paved 

streets and traffic lights, is quite dif- 

ferent than the hamlet which was on 
the ground when the field opened 
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But some of the operators 
didn’t make out reports and 
were sustained in this refusal 
by the federal court. Some 
others were obliging enough 
about it but they put in what- 
ever figures best suited their 
purposes; and the reports that 
were properly returned were 
filed away and forgotten. 


Late in 1934, the system of 
regulating production at field 
outlets, instead of at the wells, 
was put into effect by the fed- 
eral forces as to interstate 
shipments. The state had long 
attempted to control the move- 








One of the idle refineries, of which the 
are many in the East Texas field 


ment of oil but was unsuccess- 
ful, having no authority then 
over interstate carriers. The 
U. S. Supreme Court early in 
1935 knocked out the section ot 
the industrial recovery § act 
under which the federal board 
was functioning, but Congress 
quickly enacted the Connally 
law and the board resumed 
business. 

Little by little, the regulatory 
work of the state and the fed- 
eral board has improved and 
today the excess-over-allowable 
oil leaving the field is inconse- 
quential. Ini fact, there aren't 
many attempts to clear “hot” 
stuff. Things have been reduced 
to records which are compre- 
hensive enough to enable 
speedy checking of any appli- 
cation for permission to ship 
oil or products, by pipeline or 
rail or truck. 

Both federal and state ad 
ministrative agencies issue 
clearances, known as tenders, 
on oil shown to have been pro- 
duced in accordance with the 
state regulations. All shipments 
from the East Texas district to 
out-of-state destinations must 
have the federal approval. The 
railroad commission approves 
or rejects requests to move oil 
within the state and some ship- 
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pers make a complete job by 
getting approval of both au- 
thorities. 

It is now possible to get state 
clearance on oil that the fed- 
eral board will not pass for in- 
terstate movement. That is be- 
cause the federal board does 
not recognize as legal oil that 
has been confiscated by the 
state and sold, contending that, 
if it was illegally produced, no 
method now exists of making 
it respectable. 

There is still quite a lot of 
unsanctified oil in the field. The 
state authorities say there is 
about three million barrels of 
it, about half in steel tankage 
and the rest in earthen pits. It 
seems to be frozen where it is. 
No confiscation suits have been 
filed recently by the attorney 
general. Now and then someone 
attempts a little stratagem to 
get some of the oil loosened 
into the channels of commerce, 
but nothing comes of it. An ap- 
plication to the federal board 
recently for permission to ship 
about a million barrels was sup- 
ported by a long list of tanks in 
which the oil was supposed to 
be reposing. But the board’s in- 
vestigators took a few looks 
around the premises and re- 
ported that about 80 per cent 
of the support was “hot” and 
the other 20 per cent fiction, 
so the applicant withdrew his 
request and didn’t debate the 
matter. 

There is, in fact, little de- 
bate any more around either 
state or federal agency offices 
in Kilgore. Hearings are con- 
ducted in a few minutes and 
only a few persons attend. Not 
many months back it was 
something of a job to find park- 
ing space near either of these 
headquarters, which are about 
three blocks apart. Not every- 
one had business at these mass 
meetings. Many came to listen 
to the fight which was certain 
to come up. 


The whole thing reduces to 
this: Refiners, compelled to op- 
erate on legal crude because 
they couldn’t ship products of 
any other kind, have thinned 
out. The efficient ones, able to 
Stay in business on legal crude 
which costs somewhere near 
the posted price or with their 
OWn production, were always 
in the minority and only that 
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minority remains. The _ rest 
have gone away or are just 
hanging around whiling away 
their time with their memories 
of the good, old days. Some are 
trying to get a foothold in 
newer areas but are not re- 
ported to be doing very well. 

So the East Texas field goes 
along and produces around 
440,000 barrels each day and 
about 1300 tank ears filled 
with products move out each 
week. The shipments show no 
great variation. 

East Texas seems to be in 
the groove that all big fields 
finally find. The big difference 
between it and others of the 
past is that it is control, not 
exhaustion, that fashioned the 
groove. 








Fisherman Packard 
Ten pike in Rainy Lake, Minn., on the 


string of Frank E. Packard, tax at- 
torney for the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, Chicago; nine wall-eyed and one 
Great Northern, weighing 30 pounds all 
told. Mr. Packard is chairman of the 
central division of the American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee and is 
well known throughout the industry for 
his efforts in fighting taration and re- 
strictive laws 


Finds Much Improvement 


In Oil Production 


TULSA — Much progress has 
been made in the past year in 
improving producing practices, 
E. J. Sadler, vice-president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, said in Tulsa this week. 
Mr. Sadler headed a party of 
New Jersey executives and de- 
partment heads on a tour of 
the Mid-Continent and _ the 
Southwest. 

Signs of progress that he 
noted particularly were the 
conservative withdrawal rates 
in oil fields and the restoration 
of gas to pay sands early in the 
life of the fields, both measures 
increasing the ultimate recov- 
ery oil and lowering costs. 
While highest efficiencies have 
been realized in but few in- 
stances, Mr. Sadler said the 
trend is in that direction and 
that the industry is in position 
now to make far greater prog- 
ress than ever before. 


Geologists to Hear 
Twelve Papers 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 23.—A 
full attendance is expected at 
the annual meeting of the Pa- 
cific Section, American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists, 
scheduled for Nov. 5 and 6, at 
the Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

Although the full list of 
papers to be presented had not 
been completed, it was indicat- 
ed there would be additions to 
some 12 presentations outlined 
to date. Chester Cassell, The 
Texas Co., is president of the 
Pacific Section. 

This meeting will be followed 
in March, 1937, by the annual 
meeting of the national body 
of the A. A. P. G., also to be 
held in Los Angeles. Ralph D. 
Reed, chief geologist of The 


Texas Co. of California, is presi- 


dent of the national associa- 
tion. 


Umpleby Moves West 

TULSA, Oct. 24.—Dr. Joseph 
B. Umpleby, geologist and en- 
gineer, has announced removal 
of his office from Norman, Okla. 
to Seattle Wash. His address 
there is 4544 Fifty-fifth Ave. 
Northeast, 


{ 
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Walsh-Healey Law May Let Jobbers 


In on Government Business 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 24 
NCREASED opportunities 
| for oil jobbers to obtain a 
share of the federal govern- 
ment’s gasoline and oil busi- 


ness may result from. the 
Walsh-Healey law. 
Regardless of the amount 


involved, it now appears that 
all of the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division’s oil contracts 
may be brought under the new 
law setting labor standards for 
government contractors. 

The Walsh-Healey statute 
exempts contracts for ‘‘a defi- 
nite amount not in excess of 
$10,000.’ But this will not ap- 
ply to the TPD’s oil contracts, 
it is believed. 

Seldom, if ever, does the TPD 
make a contract to purchase a 
specific amount of gasoline or 
oil at a flat price. While it does 
estimate in most cases. the 
amounts. expected to be 
bought under the contracts, the 
TPD does not bind itself to 
such estimates. 

The contracts are to supply 
the total requirements of cer- 
tain governmental agencies 
during the contract terms. The 
amounts purchased may be far 
in excess of estimated require- 
ments but there is no way of 
telling until after the contract 
term has expired. 

So, there is no ‘‘definite 
amount” in the TPD oil con- 
tracts and consequently all 
such contracts, regardless of 
the amount, appear likely to 
be brought under the Walsh- 
Healey law. 

Some oil companies, meeting 
all the labor standards, may 
nevertheless hesitate to open 
the back door to federal regu- 
lation by bidding for govern- 
ment business; but their dis- 
tributors with less at stake 
may have no such fears. 

The Treasury Procurement 
Division’s November bid open- 
ing will afford an opportunity 
to judge how the Walsh-Healey 


on 


law may affect oil company bid- 
ding. In other lines, there have 
already been some indications 
that the new law and its regu- 
lations will reduce the number 
of firms willing to bid for gov- 
ernment business. 


A few days ago the TPD 
opened bids for 12 trucks, the 
total cost of which would be 


over $10,000. Three large 
truck companies narrowed 
their bids to less than 12 


trucks, and pointedly scratched 
out the Walsh-Healey law stip- 
ulation in the bid forms. 


The TPD met this challenge 
by deciding to reject all of the 
bids and readvertise. Officials 
of the TPD have indicated that 
they will not knowingly and 
willingly be parties to any 
scheme intended to evade the 
Walsh-Healey law. 


Only a few, small bids have 


been opened at the procure- 
ment division since the new 


law became effective. In some 
instances, the number of bid- 
ders has been less than ex- 
pected; on other items there 
have been the usual number. 
This is not significant because 
the amounts were less than 
$10,000 and the bidders may 
have supposed the contracts 
were exempt. 

Indeed, one oil company re- 
cently submitted a bid with the 
following notation boldly writ- 
ten across the face of its bid: 

“We are not operating in ac- 


cordance with the Walsh- 
Healey government contracts 


act, but inasmuch as we are 
bidding only for three months 
and the contract figure is under 
$10,000, we feel legally en- 
titled to submit a bid on this 
business.”’ 

Incidentally, this company, 
an Independent, was awarded 
the contract. The estimated re- 
quirements for the three-month 
period at the price quoted 
amounted to less than $10,000. 
But the estimates for the six 





and nine-month periods would 
have made the amount more 
than $10,000. However, no bids 
were received for the six or 
nine-month periods. 


By awarding the contract to 
this bidder, the TPD would 
seem to have held, by impli- 
cation at least, that the con- 
tract is not under the Walsh- 
Healey law. 

However, it is expected that 
when Secretary of Labor Per- 
kins gets around to ruling on 
TPD oil contracts, she _ will 
hold that all such contracts not 
for a “definite amount” are 
covered by the new labor. 
standards law. 

Little information is obtain- 
able on how the new law will 
be applied to the government’s 
oil purchases. 

Within the last few days, 
however, officials of the pro- 
curement division and the La. 
bor Department have been 
asked how far back the law 
will be applied to an integrated 
oil company submitting a bid. 
It is understood that no definite 
answer was forthcoming. 


HE possibility exists, there- 

fore, that Secretary Perkins 
may hold that an integrated oil 
company awarded a_ govern- 
ment contract will have all of 
its operations—from the pump 
ers on the weli to tank truck 
drivers making the final deliv- 
ery—brought under the Walsh 
Healey Law. 

Briefly, the important  pro- 
visions of the law are that all 
persons employed by the con- 
tractor in the manufacture of 
materials for or in the per- 
formance of the government 
contract must not work more 
than eight hours a day or 4° 
hours a week, except that they 
be paid for overtime at the rate 
of time and a half; and that 
the plant meet certain safety 
requirements. 

The law requires the con 
tractor to pay all such em. 
ployes at least the prevailing 
minimum wage as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor. But 
Madame Secretary doesn't 
seem in any great rush to fix 
such wage schedules for each 
industry. Until she does, this 
provision is not operative. 

Contractors must keep de- 
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tailed records of wages, hours 
and personal information on 
each employe engaged on the 
government contract. Where no 
separate records are kept for 
such employes, it will be pre- 
sumed that all employes in the 
plant from date of the award 
to delivery are engaged on such 
contract, unless affirmative 
proof to the contrary is pre- 
sented. 


All such records are to be 
available ‘“‘for the inspection 
and transcription of authorized 
representatives of the Secre- 
tary of Labor.” 


The potentialities and impli- 
eations of that regulation, 
alone, are enough to cause no 
little apprehension. 

The regulations also limit 
government bidders to ‘‘man- 
ufacturers”’ and “regular deal- 
ers’, the latter being defined as 
a person who owns or operates 
a store, warehouse or other es- 


tablishment stocked with ma- 
terials such as are called for 
by the contract. 

At present, it seems likely 
that the law will be construed 
as applying only to the opera- 
tions of the ‘“‘regular dealer’’. 
So long as the “regular dealer”’ 
himself lives up to the labor 
standards, he can buy from a 
supplier who is not maintaining 
such standards, it seems. 

To put it another way, an oil 
company’s products might be 
sold to the government by a 
distributor or jobber without 
the former company becoming 
subject to the Walsh-Healey 
law. 

With the _ elimination of 
many brokers not meeting the 
“regular dealer’’ requirements, 
and the possibility that some of 
the larger oil companies may 
withdraw from the _ bidding, 
distributors and jobbers may 
get a chance at some of the 
federal contracts. 


Railroads Renew Fight to Keep 


Surcharge after December | 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 26 


AILROADS are renewing 
R their effort to retain the 

so-called emergency 
freight charges which are to 
expire Dec. 31. The emergency 
charges have been in effect 
since June 1934. During the 
past year they brought in to 
the railroads $105,000,000. 


Last July the railroads made 
their first proposal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 
keep the emergency rates. In 
this they were not successful. 
With some modifications the 
proposal was renewed Oct. 23. 
They ask rates which will re- 
tain $50,000,000 out of the 
$105,000,000 emergency rates. 
In November another proposal 
will be made to save another 
$25,000,000. 

The railroads claim that the 
surcharges are necessary to en- 
able them to meet fixed 
charges. In the first eight 
months of the year surcharges 
yielded $77,000,000 but rail- 
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roads netted only $16,400,000. 
Without them the carriers say 
they would have failed to meet 


fixed charges by about $60,- 
000,000. 
Exact effect on petroleum 


and petroleum products has not 
yet been figured out by the 
traffic bureau of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Hun- 
dreds of items in tariffs will 
have to be checked before that 
can be known. Generally 
speaking the surcharge of one 
cent a hundred pounds is to 
continue. But there are excep- 
tions which will remove it in 
some areas, In other areas the 
rules laid down by the rail- 
roads may result in increases. 


For illustration: Refined pe- 
troleum in the eastern part of 
the country is rated fifth class. 
At present fifth class in the 
eastern district, is 35 per cent 
of first class rates. Now it is 
proposed to change that per- 
centage to 37.5, in official ter- 
ritory and between that terri- 


tory and western territory in 
instances in which the Official 
Classification rules and regula- 
tions govern. But several years 
ago special treatment was 
given to petroleum products so 
that unless one has all the tar- 
iffs at hand the exact effect, if 
any, of that proposal cannot be 
set forth. This is especially true 
because even before. special 
treatment was given most pe- 
troleum rates east of the Mis- 
sissippi and north of the Ohio 
were on the basis of 90 per 
cent of fifth class. 


Since that time the coming 
of the truck and the use of the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers has 
made the petroleum rate struc- 
ture a cockeyed thing the out- 
line of which can be remem- 
bered only by the man who has 
to know it as well as the line- 
aments of his wife’s face. 

Some of the proposals, on 
paper, look like announce- 
ments that the rates were go- 
ing up and down at the same 
time. 


Fewer jigglings are to be 
made in the ratings on crude, 
gas, and fuel oils and the in- 
crease in rates is to be held to 
one cent. The only change in 
rating shown with regard to 
crude, gas and fuel oils is be- 
tween Official territory and the 
northwest, from column or per- 
centage 26 to 28. 

In the south, southwest, and 
Western Trunk Line terri- 
tories, there is to be no jiggling 
in ratings but a one cent in- 
crease is to be made in the 
rates. Proposals for the Pacific 
coast and inter-mountain ter- 
ritories have not yet been sub- 
mitted. They are to come along 
with commodities not treated 
in the initial proposal, some 
time early in November. 

An important part of the 
case is a formal request on the 
part of the railroads for per- 
mission to file tariffs changing 
something like 1000 rates 
which have been fixed by the 
Interstate Commerc: Commis- 
sion ‘‘until further order of the 
Commission’’ and to give the 
railroads relief from long and 
short haul sections of the law. 
This request is technical in na- 
ture but a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the objective of retain- 
ing the surcharges. 








Acreage as Proration Factor 


Basis of Suit in Texas 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, Oct. 24 
OR many months a con- 
k siderable percentage of 
Texas operators have 
tried to induce the Texas Rail- 
road Commission to recognize 
acreage in writing its prora- 
tion rules and orders. They 
argue that, unless this be done, 
a vast number of wells will be 
drilled in excess of the number 
needed to produce the oil. 

The Ohio Oil Co. has gone to 
federal court on this point. Its 
suit naming the railroad com- 
mission and its three members 
as defendants differs from the 
main attack that has been 
made in other fields and areas 
in that it asks the court to 
compel the commission to ob- 
serve its own rules in the Yates 
pool, Pecos county. 

Acreage has been recognized 
as a proration factor in Yates 
since the field first went under 
proration and a conservative 
development program has thus 
been followed. The field was 
divided into 100-acre_ units. 
However, charges the Ohio 
company, nine wells located on 
small parcels totaling 61 acres 
are treated as though they 
were located on eight full 
units, or 800 acres. 

Raising a constitutional 
question, the Ohio asks that a 
statutory three-judge court be 
assembled to try the issue. It 
asks for preliminary injunction 
to keep the commission from 
enforcing against it the orders 
now in force and any others 
“containing and permitting the 
recognition of any of the so- 
called fractional tracts in said 
field as constituting full units 
equivalent to full units of sub- 
stantially 100 acres, and from 
enforcing any unit plan or 
scheme that involves the arbi- 
trary features under which a 
fractional unit of small size is 
recognized as a full unit of ap- 
proximately 100 acres.” 
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There have been _ several 
complaints by the field opera- 
tors and the commission has 
held hearings, but no change 
has been made. The California 
Co. (S. O. of California) peti- 
tioned the commission and 
hearing was held Feb. 27, 1934. 
Additional small tracts were 
recognized as full-sized units 
after that hearing. The Ohio 
company and the California 
company. petitioned for a 
change in the method of dis- 
tributing allowable production 
and hearing was held March 
18, 1936. Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co. joined the two in this hear- 
ing. Oral argument was heard 
by the commission June 18 last. 


The commission, says the 
Ohio, has not acted on the pe- 
titions and has made no order 
disposing of the matter and the 
rules and method of distribut- 
ing allowable production re- 
main unchanged. 


The Yates pool, one of the 
prize discoveries in recent 
years, was opened in October, 
1926. The producing area is 
about 20,000 acres. The produc- 
ing formation is a porous zone 
in the Permian lime. Sulfur 
water is in contact with and lies 
below the oil. Energy which 
flows the oil is considered to 
be chiefly gas, although pres- 
sure of the water plays its part. 

Tne field was never produced 
to capacity. In its early life 
there was no pipeline outlet; by 
the time pipelines were laid the 
production was too great to 
handle. The highest allowable 
for the field was 130,000 bar- 
rels daily under order of July 
1, 1929. This has been whit- 
tled at until the latest figure, 
effective Nov. 1, 1936, is 24,614 
barrels. 

Ohio Oil Co. owns and op- 
erates about one-third of the 
producing acreage and its po- 
tential production is about 59 





per cent of the field’s total. Its 
allowable is less than 46 per 
cent of the total. 


Throughout the prorated life 
of the field attention has been 
given to the acreage which a 
well drains. Engineers learned 
early that the ultimate recoy 
ery of the field would best be 
served by orderly withdrawal! 
of the oil so as to take fullest 
advantage of the water and 
gas pressures. The plan worked 
out by operators and embodied 
into order by the railroad com- 
mission provided for proration 
units of 100 acres each. Alloca- 
tion of the total field allowable 
is made 25 per cent on acreage 
and 75 per cent on potential 
production. But the potential is 
that of units, not of wells sep- 
aretely. The potential of the 
unit is arrived at by adding the 
potentials of the wells on the 
unit and dividing by the num- 
ber of wells. This method re- 
wards conservative drilling: 
there is no incentive to drill 
for the sake of running up a 
high potential and getting a 
high allowable. 


But, complains the Ohio com- 
pany to the federal court at 
Austin, the commission didn’t 
stand by its own rules. M. D. 
Bryant drilled a well on 4 acres 
and was given a rating as 
though it was on 100 acres. He 
drilled another on 2 acres and 
got a half unit rating and the 
Midland Production Co. also 
drilled on 2 acres and got 
credit for 50 acres. Six others 
were named as drilling on 
small parcels and securing a 
full unit rating. 


The result of this, says the 
Ohio Oil Co., in its petition, is 
not only reduction of that com- 
pany’s fair share of the total 
field allowable, “but also in 
that the plaintiff is denied all 
means of adequately protect- 
ing its properties against undue 
drainage from the wells on the 
fractional tracts’’. 


No date has been set for trial! 
on the application for prelim- 
inary injunction. The suit is 
being watched with great in- 
terest by operators throughout 
the Mid-Continent and south- 
west as one more step in the 
campaign to establish the pol- 
icy of including the acreage 
factor in proration. 
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Tulsa and Ada members of the American Petroleum Institute chapters posed in 





hearty meal 


Geologists Visit the Fitts Pool 


And Moore Boarding House 


TULSA, Oct. 24 
ECENTLY started practice 
Rk of the Tulsa chapter of 
the American Petroleum 
Institute to go about in a group 
visiting fields of outstanding in- 
terest was continued Oct. 21 
with a trip to the Fitts pool, in 
Pontotoc county, Okla. 


One of the Mid-Continent’s 
best fields in recent years and 
a fine example of good operat- 
ing practice is the Fitts, which 
is near the town of Ada. En- 
gineers have had their innings, 
withdrawal of oil has been at 
a conservative rate, with due 
regard to maintenance and 
proper use of natural reser- 
voir pressure. 


John Fitts, self-taught geolo- 
gist, of Ada, found the unor- 
thodox structure which con- 
tains the oil. This was years 
ago, It took him quite a while 
to get an audience. E. H. (Ed) 
Moore, Tulsa, drilled the first 
oil well, a small one, in the 
Hunton lime in July, 1933. 
Other discoveries followed in 
the Bromide horizon, the Mc- 
Lish sand and finally the Wil- 
Cox, 


The field has 491 wells, of 
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which E. H. Moore, Ine., owns 
135. As the largest operator in 





John Fitts, for whom a ‘major pool was 


named, erplaining one of his beloved 
outcrops to visiting geologists and 
engineers 


front of the boarding house just after a 


the field, the Moore organiza- 
tion was host to the visitors. 
About 100 field men, engineers, 
geologists and oil writers from 
Tulsa, Ada and the field took in 
the sights. The Moore boarding 
house in the field, famous 
among the hearty eaters of 
central Oklahoma, was the 
noonday stop and also the long- 
est of the trip. 


Mr. Moore wasn’t able to 
join the visitors but Superin- 
tendent Ackley and Geologist 
Oscar Hatcher escorted the vis- 
itors about, with Mr. Fitts ex- 
plaining the geology. There is 
a lot of geology to see, for this 
field is very near the Arbuckle 
mountains. Mr. Fitts began his 
studies years ago and knows 
every outcrop for many miles 
around. He also knows every- 
body who lives in Pontotoc and 
Coal counties and any leaser 
working the area feels his bat- 
tle with the farmer is as good 
as won if he can induce Mr. 
Fitts to ride along and intro- 
duce him. 


The A. P. I. trippers saw nu- 
merous examples of good en- 
gineering in the field and the 
comfortable, modern camps 
built by the operators for their 
field men. They saw the site 
of the large electric plant 
which Moore will build to op- 
erate his properties after the 
natural flow has ceased. This 
project is not being hurried, as 
the wells promise to flow their 
allowed production for consid- 
erable time. 





Texas Fields to Start November 


With Deep Cut in Allowable 


TULSA, Oct. 24 


RDER of the Texas Rail- 
QO road Commission, effec- 

tive Nov. 1, which cuts 
deeply the allowable produc- 
tion of that state was received 
by operators in different ways. 
Some thought the allowables 
would be insufficient to meet 
the demand. This group ap- 
pears to be in the majority. 
Some looked upon it as a good 
thing to adjust for winter con- 
sumption, 


There is little doubt that 
some of the purchasers, backed 
up by producers, are going to 
ask the commission to revise 
the allowables upward in cer- 
tain pools long before the month 
of November is closed. No oil is 
wanting market anywhere in 
the state under an allowable of 
more than 100,000 barrels 
greater than the Nov. 1 figure. 

The fact that the Texas al- 
lowable keeps on _ increasing 
day by day during any month 
is frequently overlooked. The 
so-called basic allowable which 
is the figure at the first of the 
month is the one that is no- 
ticed. Not much publicity is 
given to the normal increases 
from the starting figure—well 
completions account for these 
—and to the several special or- 


ders which usually come out 
during a month allowing in- 
creases to various individual 
pools. 


What happens is shown in 
the accompanying tabulation. 
On Oct. 1 the “‘basic’”’ allowable 
in Texas was 1,179,948 barrels. 
By Oct. 18 it had grown to 
1,206,044 barrels, an increase 
of 26,096 barrels, and if the 
daily average increase of 1450 
barrels of the first 18 days of 
October be maintained 
throughout the month, the fig- 
ure on Oct. 31 will be 44,950 
barrels greater than at the be- 
ginning of that month. On that 
basis the cut-back on Nov. 1 
would be 115,638 barrels, 
which is quite a lot considering 
the fact that purchasers have 
not been complaining of hav- 
ing too much oil. 

No statement accompanied 
the new order reciting the usu- 
al matters, such as that it is 
necessary, in order to prevent 
waste, present or imminent, to 


restrict production to the 
amounts set for the various 


fields. In the absence of a state- 
ment, much guessing was done. 
Some thought Col. Ernest O. 
Thompson, chairman of the 
commission, was setting out to 
prove his recently uttered con- 
tention; viz., that the U. S. Bu- 





November Allowable Output for Texas Districts 


(As issued by the Texas Railroad Commission) 





——— Allowable in Barrels Daily — Difference 

District Oct. 1 Oct. 18 Nov. 1 Oct. 18-Nov. 1 
UR NNN arti aces Sd 436,700 438,460 439,392 932* 
gene eee 61,710 62,251 59,335 2,916 
gh ge LC.) ee 62,380 62,139 60.336 1,803 
oe 6 6g) ae 56,397 58,169 54,745 3,424 
WER “TOROS oesaiscciiccdinins 151,054 155,053 126,736 28,317 
eae Ge) ne ar 55,405 57,370 45,554 11,816 
UNS aire ec 11,700 15,374 SOSTe Ch p nase 
southwest Texas .................... 169,629 177,547 162,171 15,376 
RORIEN OBR a osc aeaksay Soousnseorsions 175,073 179,681 145,617 34,064 
1,179,948 1,206,044 1,109,260 96,784 

*East Texas is prorated on percentage basis and no top allowable for field 


is fixed. 


Nov. 1 figure is estimate of what production will be on that date under 
the 2.32 per cent of potential formula. 








reau of Mines forecasts’ of de 
mand were too low. 

By agreeing with the bureau 
(the ‘“‘basic order’ actually 
went under the bureau recom- 
mendation by 40 barrels) evi- 
dence would be supplied quick- 
ly in the form of demands by 
purchasers for additional oil, 
and the commission would be 
sustained in its contention. 
That would serve also to silence 
critics in other states, notably 
Oklahoma, who have fussed be- 
cause the Texas allowables in 
the past have seldom matched 
the bureau quotas. Almost in 
variably they were much high- 
er than the federal agency 
thought proper. 

Oklahoma and Kansas have 
not held their hearings pre- 
paratory to setting November 
allowables. It is believed that 
both states, as usual, will write 
orders conforming exactly to 
the Bureau of Mines forecast, 
which recommended for No- 
vember an allowable 1500 bar- 
rels daily under October for 
Oklahoma and 500 barrels un 
der for Kansas. 


California Gasoline Men 


To Meet November 5 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 23.- 
Members of the California Nat 
ural Gasoline Association wil! 
attend the Annual Fall Meet- 
ing Nov. 5 to hear of current 
developments in that branch of 
the industry. 

Following an opening ad 
dress by R. D. Gibbs, president 
of the C. N. G. A., F. E. Foster, 
managing director of the Cali- 
fornia Oil & Gas Association, 
will talk to the group. 

Papers to be presented at the 
morning session include one on 
“Safety” by N. C. Wells, one on 
“Compressors” by Lyman 
Scheel, and one on ‘Liquefied 
Gas” by Frank Burt. 

The afternoon session will be 
opened at 2 p. m. by Chairman 
J. C. Burks, vice-president of 
the C. N. G. A. Lieut. Colone! 
Olfield, U. S. A., will address 
the gathering on “Coast De- 
fense’’. Papers on Polymeriza 
tion, by the M. W. Kellogg Co., 
and on “Influence of Automo- 
bile Design on the Use of Nat- 
ural Gasoline’’, by C. C. Moore, 
Jr., and Dr. R. I. Stirton, will be 
followed by discussion. 
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Pure Fatty Acids Superior to Neutral 


Fats for Grease Manufacture 


by various investigators that 

the neutral fats or glycerides 
have a more or less. hetero- 
geneous structure, that is, a 
neutral fat may contain fatty 
radicals of several acids, for ex- 
ample, palmitic, oleic, stearic 
and linoleic. These fatty acid 
radicals are combined with the 
glyceryl radical to form _ so- 
called neutral oils but are not 
necessarily combined as simple 
triglycerides, for example, three 
oleic acid groups attached to 
the glyceryl radical. Mixed gly- 
cerides are the general rule, for 
example, two palmitic acid 
groups and one oleic acid group 
may be combined with the C,H, 
group; one palmitic, one oleic, 
and one stearic acid group may 
be combined; and so on. Obvi- 
ously, many combinations are 
possible, depending upon the 
number of different fatty acid 
radicals present in the oil. The 
variations in the structure of 
these glycerides determine to 
a large extent the physical and 
chemical characteristics of the 
fat or oil in question. 


|: HAS been definitely shown 


As a specific example of the 
effect of various groupings on 
the physical properties of fat or 
oil we like to refer to two fats 
having very similar fatty acid 
composition but entirely at vari- 


ance in glyceride’ structure. 
These are mutton tallow and 
cacao butter. Their fatty acid 


compositions are as follows: 


TABLE I 


Composition of Mutton 
and Cacao Butter 


Tallow 


Mutton Cacao 
Tallow Butter 
Myristic acid, C,,H..O, le 
Palmitic acid, C,,H..O..... 21 23 
Stearic acid, C,.H.O.. 30 od 
Oleic acid, Ci. O : 13 12 


Linoleie acid, C,.H..O 5 1 
100 100 
As stated above, the physical 


*Armour & Co 
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By M. L.. SHEELY* 


(Presented under the _ title, 
“Fatty Acids,” before the 
Fourth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Lu- 
bricating Grease Manufacturers, 
Chicago, Oct. 12-13, 1936). 


and chemical properties of these 
two fats are quite different, not- 
withstanding the close similari- 
ty of their acid composition. 
Cacao butter is a rather hard, 
wax-like fat with a brittle frac- 
ture and comparatively low 
melting point (34 C.), whereas 
mutton tallow is a much harder 
fat, with a high melting point 





(44-49 C.). Hilditch points out 
that although the proportions of 
the constituent acids are nearly 
the same in these two fats, the 
manner in which they are com- 
bined in the glycerides is not 
the same. Cacao butter contains 
a large proportion of oleodi- 
stearin and _ oleodipalmitin, 
whereas mutton tallow contains 
appreciable quantities of tri- 
stearin and triolein. 


Coming back to the ultimate 
composition of fats and oils in 
terms of their fatty acid con- 
tent, we find that the various 
fats lend themselves to classi- 
fication as shown in the follow- 
ing tables: 


CLASS I 


Coconut Palm. Kernel Babssu 
Oil Oil Oil 
Saturated Acids 
CRNONC, AAO oiscssesssiossascaessassecicaiess Traces Traces cL % 
ASIST RES AO nny cs cccondsssustesvevauceocses 9.5% 3.0% 6.5 
A EN on ccecsn sacensecsescewsscssccessuss 4.5 3.0 2.7 
BREUER AS RS RIL. oes veccasssenscncorussanestsncess 51.0 52.0 5.8 
NEY DINIC ACNE, CEO. cecscsssescccessisesis 18.5 15.0 19.9 
Palmitic ged, CORO. «.csccciscsscessscssene 7.5 7.5 6.9 
SUCATIC BONE, EROS, vsccesadessausvescsesies 3.0 BO 00 asa 
Unsaturated Acids 
ROTORS FEO i viessdsscssostesecsessdasesss 5.0 16.0 18.1 
ESINGICIC BCIG, CAO. cicscssccsccsccesencee 1.0 i | ere 
ME MOOT pracccsngrictensitpeastesstsaser cous scscastenseernoessess 22-25 20-25 23-25 
RAPRUNNRED? ON RMNNE Soc ccc, astesvavacssensesssantoanincnnys 7.5-9.5 16-20 12-16 
Saponification Value ...........ccscsscsccoscsees ZOS-200 244-255 246-25' 
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Fig. 1—Titer curve for vari- 
ous combinations of palinitic 
and stearic acids—From J.S, 


(. 7., 47 149-507 (1928) 
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It will be noted that these oils 
are characterized by composi- 
tions of low molecular weight 
acids, lauric and myristic acids 
predominating, with smaller 
percentages of C,, and C,,, and 
also C, and C,, acids. The high 
saponification values, 244 to 
260, and low iodine values, 7.5 
to 20, the latter due to the low 
content of unsaturated acids, 
are characteristic of these oils. 


molecular weight unsaturated 
acids, not all identified as yet 
but known to comprise carbon 
chains having 20 or more ecar- 
bon atoms. These oils, when 
hardened by the hydrogenation 
process, yield very hard prod- 
ucts which have found many ap- 
plications in the lubricating 
grease field as well as in soap 
making. 





CLASS II 


Palm Oil Beet Tallow Lard 

Saturated Acids 

MEyriBtic GGiG, CR Oe oc cisssesscedecese<ess 1.0% 2.0% ~~ anes 

LA CRE Cs gt SUD) S RD Een rere erene 35.5 32.5 24.6% 

CSO riO. GOI, CBO, wcsnsecscsseescaecssesss 8.5 14.5 15.0 
Unsaturated Acids 

boogie 1 Nl DOA) NRL 9 AUR tenes een Pane 18.0 48.3 50.4 

EANGICIG GCIG, ‘CEO. ssssscscsscsacecaces 7.0 2.7 10.0 
SU RENE och cacastaalonascndac Vira is bostuusncesdcenasusschansasanees 42-46 41-45 37-39 
BOGS VERO sésiatsssecnssteenccrsansioczenviances 50-54 40-45 53-61 
Saponification Value ....cccccccccccsccaccccccsss 200-205 195-199 196-197 


In this class we have placed 
lard and beef tallow as well as 
palm oil, which is one of the 
few vegetable oils which simu- 
lates the animal fats. The com- 
position of lard is roughly the 
same as the other fats from 
hogs. Note that palm oil con- 
tains a higher ratio of palmitic 
acid to stearic acid than tallow 
or lard, which incidentally ac- 
counts for its higher titer. The 
unsaturated acid content of all 
three fats is very similar, with 
the hog fat showing the highest 
linoleic acid value. 





Separation of Fatty Acids by 
Crystallization 


While the analytical methods 
for separation of the various 
fatty acids from fats and oils 
have been fairly definitely 
worked out, the commercial 
resolution of the mixed acids 
into the pure acids has not as 
yet been completely solved. It 
is true that so-called ‘‘stearic 
acid” and ‘‘red oil’? (commercial 
Oleic acid) have been on the 
market for many years. These 
are manufactured by crystal- 





CLASS Il 


Cottonseed Corn Peanut Soya Bean 
Oil Oil Oil 
Saturated Acids 
REV rsuie Gah Coie Oe. oascncscesssscenscectaiass = a ee 
DEMERICIG ACIG, CEO. sss cicascccicsccsesionser SEO ( 6.3 6.8 
LORS. COME, CERO avsdsxcstascagscssceoutdics 1.9 3.5 4.9 4.4 
PUPQCHONG BOI, CL EE CO. sccsncsiccissncccsensees 0.1 0.4 3.3 7 
Eslemocerie ACI, (OC. E Os. ccsscaciccicccesicten  fécate 0.2 2.6 Sy 
Unsaturated Acids 
ROG. (Gly. CoO cicensepicsascnnavsodisscedilve 30.6 15.4 60.6 33.4 
BASERILO HG: CLG NON gy Cech OO aoa. cccus sdncesevacieien 44.9 40.9 21.6 51.5 
PROIOMIC GCIG, COPECO, ciiciciesiseesscctescee sae 80s weg are 23 
MERE © Gadexa sen saascvasiaasonsvacdhiccssastabacaiessavieoot canteen 13-19 28-30 20-23 
REET. WANE: ccupiscinc, vaadeiswcieassatmawes 105-115 115-125 90-95 131-136 
PFRDOUIMCAUION VEU icciscccssicecacscasesercancecass 191-195 189-193 187-188.5 192-194 


In this class we include the 
most important so-called semi- 
drying vegetable oils, cotton- 
seed, corn, peanut and soya 
bean. Note that they consist 
largely of the unsaturated acids, 
Oleic and linoleic, with smaller 
percentages of palmitic, stearic, 
myristic, arachidic and ligno- 
ceric acids. 

Class IV (see column 3) typi- 
files the raw fish oils which are 
unique in that they contain rela- 
tively high percentages of high 
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lization of the tallow-base fatty 
acids, and the hard and _ soft 
fractions are separated by press 
ing. Thus we have single-, dou- 
ble-, and triple-pressed commer- 
cial ‘“‘stearic acid.’’ However, 
when we consider the fatty acid 
composition of the tallow base 
from which these products are 
made, it is evident that the 
hard or so-called ‘‘stearie acid” 
component is essentially a mix- 
ture of stearic and _ palmitic 


acids. The titer or approximate 
melting point of pure stearic 
acid is 69 C., that of pure 
palmitic acid is 62 C. Mixtures 
of the two acids form a eutectic 
curve, as shown in Figure I. 
Note that at approximately the 
melting point of triple-pressed 
commercial stearic acid, namely 
56 C., the composition as shown 
by the curve is roughly 60 per 
cent palmitic and 40 per cent 
stearic acid. 

The red oil fraction from the 
pressing operation contains, de- 


pending upon the extent of 
pressing, largely oleic acid, with 
smaller amounts of. stearic, 
palmitic, and some linoleic 
acids. 


Thus it is obvious that while 
the crystallization process gives 
rough separation of saturated 
and unsaturated fractions, it 
does not produce any of the 
acids in any great degree of 
purity. Moreover, the method is 
not generally applicable to all 
of the commercial fatty acids, 
being limited practically to the 


tallow and grease base _ fatty 
acids. The vegetable oil fatty 


acids are seldom, if ever, sepa- 
rated by this method, due prin 
cipally to the lower saturated 
acid content and the cumber- 
some equipment required for 
filtering or pressing the 
tallized acids. 


crys- 


Fractional Distillation of Fatty 
Acids 


The straight distillation of 
fatty acids has been a commer- 
cial process for over fifty years. 
The older types of stills con 
sisted essentially of a large cast 
iron pot holding from 30,000 to 





150,000 pounds of raw stock 
CLASS IV 
Men- 
haden Whale 
Oil Oil 
Saturated Acids 
Myristic acid, C,H O)........... 59 § 
Palmitie acid, C,,H.,O...........16.3 12.1] 
Stearic acid, C..H..O............. 0.6 ’ 
Unsaturated Acids : 
Myristoleic acid, C,H.O..... ..... 
Palmitoleic acid, CH. O.....15.5 15 
Oleic acid, C..H.O............ eae 33.4 
Linoleic acid, Oe: ON) CAS 9.0) 
Linolenic acid, C,.H.,0....... -- Traces 
C,, -aeida; CoH NO. G0 8.2 
C,, acids, CLH -YO......... Rel I Oy: 10.5 
Titer 


COPECO HEHEHE eer Ee eeeeeeEeeeeseeeeee 99.95 


Iodine Value 


orseecceceeeee 1 40-180 105-135 
Saponification Value 


189-193 192-196 











CATALYSIS 


a ATALY TIC Reactions 
at High Pressures and 
Temperatures” is one of the 
most absorbing technical sub 
jects among refining tech 
nologists today, and is there- 
fore a most timely and fitting 
title for this 800-page volume 
just off the press, written by 
V. N. Ipatieff who is doubt- 
less the most outstanding 
authority on Catalysis in the 
world. 


This book covers the sub- 
ject completely in its various 
phases, and does so in a 
manner to make it the 
most useful book on catalysis 
yet made available to the 
chemist. Price is $7.50 
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FRACTIONAL 
DISTILLATION 


HIS is the second edition of ‘‘The 
Elements of Fractional Distilla- 
tion” by Clark S. Robinson. 


It includes the recent work of W. K. 
Lewis and his associates on the vapori- 
zation and rectification of complex 
hydrocarbon mixtures, natural gasoline 
and petroleum; McAdams’ study of 
the weathering of natural gasoline; 
Carey’s and Smoley’s studies of the 
efficiencies of rectifying columns. etc. 


The last four chapters discuss che 
distillation and rectification of petrol- 
eum and natural gasoline, and the 
design of apparatus. Rectification of 
complex hydrocarbon mixtures, of 
natural gasoline, analysis of the data 
on weathering of natural gasoline; 
design of topping units with single and 
multiple columns; method of Lewis 
and Wilde for determination of the 
number of plates in a_ rectifying 
column is outlined, with tables and 
curves to be used. 


“The Elements of Fractional Dis- 
tillation”’ is well known to technical 
men in the oil industry, and fills a 
very definite place in the refinery 
library. $3. 


Send your check and order today! 
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The material was heated, usu- 
ally by direct fire beneath the 
cast iron bottom, and the dis- 
tillation was facilitated by the 
use of a relatively low vacuum 
and injected superheated steam. 
Suitable condensers and receiv- 
ers served to condense the fatty 
acid and steam vapors. Due to 
the inefficient method of heat 
application and control and to 
the low vacuum maintained, 
considerable decomposition of 
the fatty acids was inevitable 
and the resulting distillate usu- 
ally had to be redistilled to pro- 
duce a fatty acid of reasonably 
good quality. In consequence, 
yields were low and cost of fin- 
ished product excessive. 


During the process of distil- 
lation it was early noted that 
there was a distinct tendency 
for the first receivers to show a 
concentration of the lower-boil- 
ing-point components. In the 
case of cottonseed raw stock, the 
first distillate coming over had 
a higher melting point and 
lower molecular weight than 
succeeding fractions. From a 
study of the vapor pressures of 
the pure acids, it was evident 
that, with suitable fractionating 
equipment, it might readily be 
possible to make more or less 
complete separation of the in- 
dividual fatty acids. Moreover, 
the advances in the field of high 
vacuum distillation were such 
that a radical change in the 
method and equipment for fatty 
acid distillation was indicated. 

Early in 1934 the first com- 
mercial fractionating unit to be 
installed in this country was 
put into operation and during 
the last three years there have 
been produced, for the first 
time, many of the fatty acids in 
commercially pure form. The 
equipment is essentially similar 
to that used in the petroleum 
industry for fractionation of pe- 
troleum products, and various 
refinements have been made to 
adapt it to the specific proper- 
ties of fatty acids. The split 
stock in the form of black fatty 
acids is heated in suitable heat 
exchange equipment and the 
mixed fatty acids are flashed 
into the bottom of a fraction- 
ating column and travel upward 
countercurrent to a stream of 
reflux liquid which is continu- 
ously being returned to the top 





of the bubble tower. The frac- 
tionated acids are removed and 
condensed from different points 
along the side of the tower. A 
high vacuum is maintained to 
facilitate distillation and to in- 
hibit decomposition of the fatty 
acid vapors. 

I have brought with me to 
this meeting samples of the 
various fatty acids prepared by 
the fractional distillation meth 
od. Among these are stearic 
acid (melting point 67 to 69 
C.); palmitic acid (melting 
point 56 to 60 C.); myristic acid 
which, while not as pure as 
some of the other acids, con- 
tains upwards of 80 per cent 
myristic acid; laurie acid, 85 
per cent; and pure capric and 
caprylic acids, which are repre- 
sentative of the lower molecular 
weight acids. Among the unsat- 
urated acids is a fraction con 
taining 97 per cent of oleic and 
linoleic acids, the remaining 3 
per cent being unsaturated 
acids. Oleic and linoleic acids 
cannot be separated by the frac- 
tionation procedure, owing to 
the very slight difference in 
their vapor pressures, 


For comparison, we have a 
sample of the unfractionated 
cottonseed fatty acids, typical 
of the straight-run product. 


The studies and researches 
involved in the production of 
these new commercial products 
are being continued and it is 
hoped that from time to time 
production of the remainng 
common fatty acids, in more or 
less pure form, will be accom- 
plished. 

We wish to call your atten 
tion particularly to the palmitic 
and stearic acid fractions. Pure 
palmitic acid has been prepared, 
although for most commercial 
purposes it has been found most 
economical to fractionate to ap- 
proximately 56 to 60 C. titer 
point. This acid is white in 
color, and gives promise of find- 
ing many commercial applica- 
tions. The sodium soap is rela- 
tively soft considering its high 
melting point, and shows espe- 
cially good solubility and suds- 
ing values compared to the 
triple-pressed commercial stear 
ic acid. 

The other acid of special con- 
cern is commercially pure stear- 
ic acid, The titer point ranges 
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B® Thermal polymerization units built KELLOGG 
by Kellogg offer refiners and natural THERMAL 


gas plant operators a means of making 


valuable products from gases now POLYMERIZATION UNITS 


considered of low commercial value. 


B Incorporated in the design of these 
units is the experience of large scale 
commercial operation, and research 
and experimental work conducted by 
various refining organizations. 


B Kellogg service in the building of 
thermal polymerization units, as in the 
building of cracking units, covers the 
entire range from testing of charging 
stocks to initial plant operation. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY +> 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Los Angeles: 1031 South Broadway - Tulsa: Philtower Building - EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Compagnie Technique des Petroles, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 










Oct 


LICENSING AND CONSTRUCTION AGENTS under United States and Foreign Patents for: Gasoline Products Company, Inc. - 
-Holmes-Manley -de Fiorez - Tube and Tank - Combination - Cracking Units +++The Polymerization Process Corporation - Gas Polymerization Units 
+ +The Gray Processes Corporation - Clay Treating « + + Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): Standard Oil Compony (Indiana): Union Ol 


Company of California - Lube oil refining with Propane and Phenol +++ Deasphalting - Dewaxing - Solvent Extraction and Acid Treating Plants 
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CAN YOU USE 
MATERIAL 
LIKE THIS? 


—how to determine what products can be 
produced from raw oil stocks, what their 
propertics will be, the amount of each, approx- 
imate temperatures, pressures, etc., to be 
used in plant operation. ’ 

—laboratory data pertaining to plant design, 
engineering, and operation. 

—complete compilation of the physical proper- 
ties of oil stocks. 

—theory of cracking, correlating the funda- 
mental data. ea 
—plant processing. Organizes the distillation 
operations, showing similarities and differ 

ences in operations and raw stocks. 

—design of heat exchangers. - 

—multiple-draw fractionating towers, with 
particular attention to temperatures at 
various plates. 


IF SO, 


Order a copy of the 
PETROLEUM REFINERY 


ENGINEERING 


By W. L. NELSON 


Consulting Petroleum and Chemical Engineer, 
Professor Of Petroleum Refining, 
University of Tulsa 


647 pages, $6.00 


Chapter Headings 
Part I. Introduction 
1. Chemical Engineering and Petroleum 
Engineering. 2. History and Development of 
Rehning. 3. Introduction to Processing. 
Part I]. Fundamental Data ; 
4. Composition of Petroleum. 5. Routine 
Laboratory Tests. 6. Design Data and Labora- 
tory. 7. The Evaluation of Oil Stocks. 8. 
Physical Properties of Petroleum Oil. 9: 
Refinery Products. : 
Part III. Principles of Design 
10. Hydraulics. 11. Combustion. 12. Heat and 
Material Balances. 13. Heat Transfer. 14. 
Vaporization and Condensation. 15. Counter- 
current Operations. 16. Corrosion. 17. Theory 
of Cracking. ; 
Part IV. Plant Processing 
18. Distillation Processes. 19. Exchangers, 
Coolers, Condensers, and Steam Heaters. 
20. Tubestill Heaters. 21. Fractionating 
Towers. 22. Cracking Processes. 23. Natural 
Gasoline. 24. Chemical and Clay Treatment. 
25. Dewaxing. 26. Economics of Design. 27. 
Typical Design Calculation. 
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between 67 and 69 C. and since 
the product contains little or 
no palmitic acid, the properties 
of the resultng soaps are quite 
different than those prepared 
from the pressed mixed acids. 


The melting points of the cal- 


cium and magnesium salts of 
these acids, namely palmitic 


'and stearic, may be of interest 


| 








|caleium 


|order. 
| higher 


in that some unexpected values 
are indicated as follows: 


TABLE Il 
Melting Points 


Mag- 

Calcium nesium 
Pure Salt Salt 

Stearic Acid 69°C. 150-4°C. 720°. 
|Palmitie Acid 62° 153-6° 1 A i 


Note that the melting points 
of the two magnesium salts are 
in the same order as the melt- 
ing points of the acids. How- 
ever, the melting points of the 

salts show a reverse 
Also, note the much 
melting points of the 
calcium salts as compared to 
the melting points of the mag- 


|nesium salts. 


Yield of Soap from Fatty Acids 


One of the factors which must 


'be considered in the use of fatty 


acid as the saponifiable base in 


any type of soap is the resulting 


‘caustic 


yield of anhydrous soap. In the 
case of saponification with 
soda we have the fol- 
lowing equation: 
Fatty acid plus NaOH —— 
Na soap plus H,O 
Assuming an average molecu- 
lar weight of 278 for the fatty 
acid, 100 pounds of fatty acid 
will produce 108 pounds of an- 
hydrous sodium soap. 
Comparing the corresponding 
yield of anhydrous soap from a 
neutral fat, we have the follow- 
ing equation: 
Glyceride plus 3 NaOH —— 
3Na soap plus glycerol 
Assuming an average molec- 
ular weight of 852 for a neutral 
glyceride of a tallow base, the 
yield of anhydrous sodium soap 
is 103.5 pounds per 100 pounds 
of fat, or a difference of 4.5 
per cent in favor of fatty acid. 
Similarly, the corresponding 
yields of anhydrous calcium 
soap from fatty acids and neu- 
tral fat is 107 pounds and 102.5 
pounds, respectively, or again 
a difference of 4.5 per cent in 
favor of fatty acids. 


Consequently, the increased 





yield of anhydrous soap from 
fatty acid must be taken into 
account when formulating a lu- 
bricating grease compound. 
From the ratios given above, 
95.5 pounds of fatty acid may 
be substituted for 100 pounds 
of neutral fat. In saponifying, 
the same general procedure is 
used but inasmuch as the reac- 
tion is practically instantane 
ous, the total time required is 
materially less than when a 
neutral fat or oil is employed. 


Summarizing, the advantages 
which may be found in the use 
of fatty acids, and especially 
fractionated acids, for lubri- 
cating greases are as follows: 

1. Control of fat composi- 

tion. 

2. Ease of saponification. 

3. Completeness of saponi- 

fication. 

4. Greater yield of anhyd- 

rous soap. 
5. Greater uniformity of 
finished product. 

In conclusion, may we ven- 
ture the opinion that, as in our 
own experiences in the manu- 
facture of soap from fractionat- 
ed acids, the grease industry 
may find useful and unusual 
properties in many of these 
fractionated acids, not only 
when used alone, but when com- 
bined in other proportions that 
have not hitherto been avail- 
able in the natural fats. 
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Wilson Leaves Republic 


NEW YORK, Oct. 22.—Wil- 
liam H. Wilson, for the past five 
and one-half years the eastern 
manager of the Republic Oil 
Co., announced his resignation 
effective this week. He has not 
announced his new connection 
but stated he intended to enter 
the oil and ship brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Wilson has been connect- 
ed with the oil industry for the 
past 20 years, starting back in 
1916 with the Clarendon Refin- 
ing Co. 
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Damage Suits in Anti-Trust Cases 


keters of the country to collect damages from the 


‘ N ORGANIZED cftort among the independent mar- 


large oil companies, as is duly provided for in the pro- 
visions of the federal anti-trust laws, was advocated by 
Ralph E. Burdick, Duluth attorney, before the convention 
of the National Oil Marketers Association, in Chicago. 

Mr. Burdick traced the history of the development of 
anti-trust legislation in this country and showed how the 
enforcement of these laws by punishment of the offenders 


in the courts had not been successful. 


Relief from condi- 


tions in the oil marketing branch of the business is possi- 
ble, however, he stated through the so-called treble damage 
clause of the anti-trust statutes. 

“An organized effort among the members of this group to 
collect damages resulting from the violation of the anti- 
trust act is a solution to your industrial and economic dis- 


tress,’’ he stated.—Kditor. 


By RALPH E. BURDICK* 


Presented before National Oil 
Marketers Association, Chicago, 
Oct. 28 


Gentlemen: 

Most speakers would  ac- 
knowledge their introduction 
by expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to ad- 
dress a gathering of this kind. 
I consider it a great privilege, 
and really it is an opportunity 
which infrequently comes to 
one in my profession. Gener- 
ally, attorneys are speaking for 
a client and, needless to say, 
their remarks are couched in 
terms intended not to embar- 
rass that client and his cause. 

However, on this occasion, I 
am representing no one and 
feel free to express my own 
opinion on the subject assigned 
to me for discussion. I so ad- 
vised your officers at the time 
that I accepted the invitation 
to appear before you. I told 
them that I would appear here 
only as a ‘‘free lance’”’ and that 
some of my remarks might not 
provide comfort to some of 
those who might be present. I 
was advised by your officers 
that this group of independent 
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marketers would welcome re- 
marks on this subject which 
might be terse and right to the 
point. 

I am not so. enthusiastic 
about the use of the general 
term ‘‘Convention” and, for the 
present, I would prefer to treat 
this meeting as a ‘‘Conference’”’ 
or as I have often heard the 
Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress say 
“We do now resolve the House 
into a Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Un 
ion”’. 

Let it be understood at the 
outset that I was not invited 
here to entertain you; it is not 
my purpose to attempt in any 
manner to furnish you any en- 
tertainment. I am not an en- 
tertainer and should you be 
looking for entertainment you 
are going to be disappointed 
in your attendance of this par- 
ticular part of this Chicago 
meeting. 

Keonomic Straight-Jacket 

I am not here with any inten- 
tion of congratulating or at- 
tempting to congratulate you 
or any of you upon your pres- 
ent economic plight, but you 
are to be congratulated upon 
your economic and _ industrial 
survival. Most of you in the 
past have been most successful 
in the management and opera- 


tion of your’ business’. but 
whether you believe it or not, 
you are really at this moment 
in an economic straightjacket, 
shackled and handcuffed, and 
the responsibility for that con- 
dition is chargeable to none 
other than yourselves, individ- 
ually and collectively. 


I am not here for the pur- 
pose of bringing you a message 
of condolence and am not here 
to sympathize with you on ac- 
count of your present indus- 
trial and economic distress but 
I am here for the purpose of 
discussing with you some of 
your problems and bringing a 
thought to you, or at least 
awakening in you, a spirit to 
stand up and fight for your own 
rights. The time has arrived 
for you to take a definite and 
firm stand, for the protection of 
your rights. 

If you are here expecting an 
exhaustive treatise upon the 
anti-trust laws of the nation, 
you are going to be disappoint- 
ed. The time allotted to me 
will permit only the discussion 
of some of the more important 
provision of those laws, and one 
of those provisions has a title 
“Treble Damages’, wherein 
you may find a solution of your 
economic and industrial dis- 
tress. 


Seeking Common Remedy 


True it is, 1 am a member of 
the legal profession but I do 
not intend to discuss this sub- 
ject purely from a professional 
standpoint but quite the re- 
verse—I will discuss this sub- 
ject with you as one whose in- 
terests are affected with the 
same disease that your inter- 
ests are nursing. 

I have been in and out of 
these economic straightjackets, 
handcuffed and shackled with 
others in these United States, 
who have in the past been 
termed “‘Independents’’. I feel 
that you and I have a common 
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cause for consideration; that 
we are seeking a remedy com- 
mon to all of us, and I believe 
that the anti-trust laws afford 
that remedy, if properly ap- 
plied. 

You and I know, all to well, 
that the major producers and 
refiners in the petroleum indus- 
try are well organized and have 
heen so organized for many 
decades; you and I also know 
that the master minds of that 


branch of the industry have 
representatives in this room, 


not a single one of whom can 
be honestly classified as inde 
pendent marketers; you and I 
well know that those people, 
thus organized are alert, on the 
job and pass no opportunity at 
any time, Consequently, I want 
to say again that the substance 
of my message is not going to 
be comforting to the master 
minds of the producers and re- 
finers; unless their representa- 
tives that are now attending 
this conference want to write 
a blue report, I advise them to 
withdraw. 

Damage suits in anti-trust 
cases is a subject which is ex- 
tremely interesting to me. It 
is vitally important to you; it 
is one of the remedies for your 
economic and industrial illness. 
The subject is too broad for any 
detailed discussion but let me 
bring home to you men a 
thought that I have with re- 
spect to treble damages; in or- 
der to do that I am going to 
relate briefly the history of leg- 
islation on this point. 


History of Anti-Trust Laws 


In the common law of all 
English speaking nations for 
centuries, combinations, con- 
spiracy, fraud, unfair competi- 
tion and monopoly have been 
unlawful. Our statesmen, at 
the time of making of the Con- 
stitution for these United 
States, complained about the 
absence of some things in that 
document. Thomas Jefferson 
commented on this very sub- 
ject with reference to the Dec 
laration of the Bill of Rights, 
guaranteeing freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of the press, and fail- 
ing to properly control monop- 
oly. 

However, following that pe- 
riod and for the period of sub- 


stantially 100 years, the devel- 
opment in these United States 
outweighed and overshadowed 
the problem of monopoly. Nev- 
ertheless, that same enemy was 
growing and continued to de- 
velop more rapidly, following 
the period of the Civil War, un- 
til about 1889, when the Hon- 
orable John Sherman, from 
Ohio, introduced a bill in Con- 
gress having for its purpose 
the regulation and control of 
monopolies and trusts. Vari- 
ous other anti-trust bills were 
under consideration at the 
same time, all of which result- 
ed in the adoption of a measure 
that was agreed upon, the au- 
thor of which was Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts; but, 
despite that fact, that class of 
legislation at that time was 
earmarked as “Sherman Anti- 
Trust Laws’. On July 2, 1890, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Legis- 
lation became law. 


Conditions in Oil Industry 


Thereafter our 
and our citizens launched a 
program of law enforcement 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act; although they were suc- 
cessful in a measure they soon 
learned that the law itself had 
many weak points. At that 
time the nation felt that they 
were rid of human slavery but 
the conviction was uniform 
that the country was in real 
danger from another type of 
slavery, which would be the 
ultimate result from aggrega- 
tions of capital in the hands of 
a few individuals and corpora- 
tions controlling, for their own 
profit and advantage exclusive- 
lv, the entire business of the 
country, including the produc- 
tion and sale of the necessities 
of life. Such a danger was 
thought to be then imminent 
and all felt that it must be 
promptly met by such statutory 
regulations as would adequate- 
ly protect the people against 
oppression and wrong. 


government 


Right now many of us be- 
lieve that the period of slav- 
ery and oppression foreseen in 
the nineties is here with us in 
the petroleum industry and in 
a more vicious form than has 
ever appeared before. 


During the period from 1890 
to 1936 fifty-seven federal laws 


have been passed and approved 
affecting this anti-trust proh 
lem, and from those various 
bills which were passed and be 
came law during that period 
I refer particularly to the Clay 
ton Act of Oct. 15, 1914, as ar 
act which was passed to sup 
plement existing laws againsi 
unlawful restraints and monop 
olies and for other purposes. I: 
was an act intended to strength 
en the Sherman act. I also re 
fer to the Robinson-Patma: 
Bill of 1936, as an act express 
ing, among other things, the 
trend of thought and provid 
ing further protection for thos: 
oppressed by the monopolisti: 
conduct and the unfair combi 
nations which have been grow 
ing by leaps and bounds in the 
past few years. 

Right at this point I am go 
ing to quote to you three provi 
sions of the anti-trust laws: 

See. 1: Trusts in restraint 
of trade illegal; penalty. Ey 
ery contract, combination ii 
the form of trust or otherwiss 
or Conspiracy, in restraint 0! 
trade or commerce among the 
several states, or with foreig: 
nations, is declared to be ilk 
gal. Every person who shal 
make any such contract or et! 
gage in any such combinatio1 
or conspiracy, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
on conviction thereof, shall bs 
punished by fine not exceeding 
$5000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by bot! 
said punishments, in the dis 
cretion of the Court. 

Sec. 2: Monopolizing trad 
a misdemeanor; penalty: Ever) 
person who shall monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize, 0! 
combine or conspire with any 
other person or persons, t' 
monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the 
several States, or with foreig) 
nations, shall be deemed guilt) 
of a misdemeanor and, on con- 
viction thereof, shall be pun 
ished by fine not exceeding 
$5000, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year, or by bot! 
said punishments, in the disers 
tion of the Court. 

Sec. 15: Suits by persons- 
injured; amount of recovery 
Any person who shall be i! 
jured in his business or prop 
erty by reason of anything fo) 
bidden in the anti-trust laws 
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may sue therefor in any Dis- 
trict Court of the United States 
in the district in which the de- 
fendant resides or is found or 
has an Agent, without respect 
to the amount of controversy, 
and shall recover threefold the 
damages by him sustained, and 
the cost of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney’s fee. 

The Robinson-Patman act, 
while retaining the provisions 
of the Clayton act, adds to the 
provisions, making the admin- 
istration of anti-trust laws 
easier. 

Price discrimination is now 
declared unlawful where the 
effect may be ‘‘to injure, de- 
stroy, or prevent competition 
with any person who either 
grants or knowingly receives 
the benefit of such discrimina- 
tion, or with customers of 
either of them.” The general 
effect of that provision is to en- 
large enormously the ability of 
one who is unlawfully discrim- 
inated against to protect him- 
self. 


Requirement of New Provision 


Coupled with the right of 
suit for triple damages under 
Sect. 4 of the Clayton act, this 
new provision sets up a require- 
ment that should not be too 
dificult to meet. It makes 
easier the task of governmental 
agencies in enforcing the act. 
It is much easier to show the 
forbidden effect in individual 
instances than on an industry 
as a whole. In this it seems 
that the act has applied the 
philosophy which the Supreme 
Court held to underlie the Clay 
ton act, namely, to stop prac- 
tices in their incipienecy, which 
if not stopped, tend toward 
monopoly. 

Both of the major political 
parties have consistently en- 
dorsed a program of suppres- 
sion of unlawful trusts, combi- 
nations and monopolies, and 
that policy has been supported 
by the late Presidents, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding, Coolidge and others. 


Let me digress momentarily 
and refer to the legislation 
adopted by the present admin- 
istration, commonly known as 
NRA. In substance and in prac- 
tice NRA constituted a repeal 
of all anti-trust laws—it invit- 
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ed monopoly— it invited price- 
fixing and invited unlawful 
combinations, and you men, no 
doubt, remember well about 
the administration of that act 
and the activity of the code au- 
thority. 


Effect of NRA Code 


The rules and regulations put 
into effect under the code au- 
thority instituted a regimenta- 
tion of the Independent mar- 
keters in the industry. It had 
to do with hours of labor, rates 
of pay and many other things 
having a direct bearing upon 
the marketing industry. The 
code was an instrument bene- 
ficial to the refiners and pro- 
ducers. It was an agency de- 
veloped for their benefit and I 
believe it can safely be said 
that the producers and refiners 
furnished a guiding hand and 
influence in the making and ad- 
ministration under the code au- 
thority. In fact it worked so 
nicely to their benefit at the 
conclusion of the so-called ac- 
tivity under the code authority 
vou were urged to follow along 
the same principles and adopt 
the plan of that code. 

Under the administration of 
the provisions that I have previ- 
ously quoted to you one is justi- 
fied in inquiring about the re- 
sult from the enforcement of 
the provisions of those acts and 
the answer to that question is 
not too satisfactory. Various 
prosecutions under the act have 
been instituted by the govern- 
ment, and in other instances 
injunctive relief has been 
sought. The report of the At- 
torney General of the United 
States covering a period of 25 
years, terminating in March, 
1926, indicate in substance as 
follows: 


42 offenders have gone to 
jail. 
1301 offenders were fined. 
Approximately $1,720,000 
was imposed by the United 
States government in fines. 
The average fine appears to 
be about $1323. 


Now from those statistics one 
can readily see that the en- 
forcement of the anti-trust act 
by the incarceration of offend- 
ers has not been wholly suc- 
cessful. These masters of in- 


dustry care little about the ad- 
dress of the offender and are 
probably willing to let the of- 
fenders repose in the custody 
of the government and draft 
someone else to carry on in the 
monopolistic combinations in 
violation of this law. 

Now, as to the fines which 
have been imposed, you will 
readily see that this does not 
afford adequate relief under 
this law, as the amount is neg- 
ligible in proportion to the 
profits that they may reap. 

For all economic practical 
purposes, it may well be said 
that the provisions for injunc- 
tive relief have been no more 
effective than the provisions for 
prosecution and dissolution un 
der the anti-trust laws. 


A Real Remedy 


The third possible remedy is 
collection of treble damages 
from the offenders and thug far 
this remedy has been rather in 
effective: First, because of the 
weakness in the prohibition of 
the act itself; second, because 
of the difficulty of obtaining the 
evidence; third, the difficulty 
of proving specific damages 
where damages were so obvious 
in fact but so indeterminate in 
amount. 

There should be no wrong 
without a remedy and the indi 
vidual who has been wronged 
is entitled to the remedy. If 
his business has been hurt or 
he has suffered a loss because 
he has not been treated right, 
he should have just compensa- 
tion and that will do more to 
bring about the conduct of busi- 
ness in a lawful manner than 
any attempt at enforcement of 
the law by fine or imprisonment 
of the violators. 

Now, I have given you a very 
brief and sketchy outline of the 
origin of the law in anti-trust 
cases and have commented 
briefly on the remedies provid 
ed. The subject of treble dom 
ages in these anti-trust suits 
should be stressed. In this con- 
nection, I call to your mind 
briefly some of the _ historical 
facts surrounding the petro 
leum industry. 

Let us go back 25 or 30 
years and follow the present 
monopolistic trend. At that 
time the petroleum industry 








was substantially controlled by 
very few and at that time the 
Standard Oil Company was 
most prominent in the monop- 
oly of the industry and had a 
very few associates. You will 
recollect that prices were 
raised to a point where many 
independents were forced out 
of business through one meth- 
od or another; that competition 
became almost extinct; that 
monopoly was halted in a meas- 
ure by the enforcement of the 
provisions of the _ anti-trust 
laws, and the master minds of 
the monopolistic group were 
somewhat disturbed. From that 
point they developed their busi- 
ness along different lines. They 
sought then to control the 
source of supply and sought to 
control the source of manufac- 
ture, and, incident to that pro- 
gram, joined with them other 
interests, who at that time as 
well as now appear to be ma- 
jors in the petroleum industry. 


Let Independents Develop 


The producers, as a group, 
became powerful, the refiners 
became powerful, and at that 
time they were not so busily 
engaged in the marketing 
branch of the industry but did 
some marketing. By implica- 
tion or otherwise they invited 
and encouraged’ independent 
marketers into the field. The 
scheme seems to have been to 
let the independent marketer 
develop the distribution of 
their product, while at the same 
time the octopus of the petro- 
leum industry was gradually 
building up a competitive mar- 
ket. They were expanding the 
distribution facilities; they 
were further controlling the in 
dustry by various means, some 
of which were production con- 
trol, refinery control, transpor- 
tation control, tank car control, 
and further by setting the price 
of the commodities through the 
press and otherwise. All of 
these things combined have 
contributed to create an unfair 
competition and a monopoly 
and are in fact unfairly elim 
inating competition. 

Years ago, it seems that a 
factor in eliminating competi- 
tion was price fixing and plac- 
ing the market in such a condi- 
tion that competitors could not 
meet their competition but, 
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having in mind the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws, we are 
now faced with another attack 
through combinations of a dif- 
ferent character. For example, 
retail prices are maintained 
through the area and, instead 
of cutting prices, they have 
raised the prices which the in- 
dependents have to pay at 
source of supply and thereby 
definitely cut their margins. 


You independent marketers 
have withstood the attack 
which has come by degrees. 


Margins have been narrowed 
down slowly to the point where 
you are compelled to operate 
at a loss in order to meet the 
major marketers in marketing 
competition. 


Let me call to your attention 
the analysis that was made in 
the state of Wisconsin based 
upon the records of some of the 
major producers, refiners and 
marketers, and it reflects a defi- 
nite loss by those people upon 
the marketing in Wisconsin; 
whereas their production and re- 
fining profit made upon the same 
volume of business in the same 
area is sufficient to absorb the 
marketing losses they have sus- 
tained and still leave them a 
nice profit. You cannot meet 
that kind of competition, as you 
are not producers or refiners. 
They know it and they have 
taken advantage of that situa- 


tion and thereby create a mon-. 


opoly through unfair competi- 
tion and price fixing. 

It is quite apparent that they 
have further design, not only 
in monopolizing the trade, but 
in acquiring your physical as- 
sets to facilitate their own dis- 
tribution. 


Jobbers “Attitudinized”’ 


I do not hesitate to say that 
you have been attitudinized and 
you may ask what I mean by 
that. They know that you are 
operating at a loss and they 
know the reasons for your loss- 
es. They know your costs in 
marketing and that, as a whole, 
the average independent mar- 
keter can operate for less than 
the majors. They know that, 
when you are operating at a 
loss, you cannot stand those 
losses for any sustained period. 
Then for example what hap- 
pens? Some broker will come 





along and discuss the market- 
ing problems with you in a gen- 
eral way and a suggestion then 
follows that a deal to sell your 
physical assets be made with 
some one of the major market- 
ers who are desirous of increas- 
their distribution. 

Then along comes another 
fellow with the same purpose 
in mind who will discuss your 
problems with you further and 
explain to you his view of con- 
ditions in marketing and ex- 
plain to you his belief that his 
associates are desirous of ac- 
quiring your business and your 
physical assets, whereupon an 
appraisal will be made, leading 
you all the time to believe that 
you are going to make a sale 
on a 100% basis. 


Result of a Program 


Then, after they get all the 
information about your busi- 
ness, all the detail upon your 
physical assets and learn all 
of your methods of marketing 
and obtain from you a conserv- 
ative price, which you are will- 
ing to take for your business, 
and all of your assets, the sad 
news is then revealed that they 
are not in the market at your 
price even though it be based 
upon an appraisal by apprais- 
ers who are qualified to make 
an appraisal and who have 
made a fair appraisal. In oth- 
er words, after they have built 
up your fond hopes of being 
able to liquidate and sell out 
to some member of their group, 
vou suddenly find that you have 


been misguided, misinformed 
and deceived as to the true pur- 
pose but that, however, you 


might be able to sell at an ex- 
treme sacrice. In other words, 
again we might say that com 
petition may be eliminated by 
the acquisition of the property 
of the independent marketers 
and then at a small percentage 
of its value. 


All of this plan of procedure 
is not an accident. It appears 
to be the result of a_ well 
planned program; possibly the 
result of many conferences 
among the master minds in the 
petroleum industry in confer- 
ences where no one is allowed 
other than the small circle and 
at various places, possibly at 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, 
or possibly in the Hotel Black- 
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stone, in Chicago, or elsewhere. 

I know how these masters 
work. I have been in their 
straight-jackets in other lines 
of endeavor and I know that 
they have a so-called closed cor- 
poration on this sort of an op- 
eration. All too well I know 
how the masters in the match 
industry operated and you will 
find that the masters in the vari- 
ous industries have the same 
general underlying principles 
in mind—that is to take all at 
bankruptcy prices. 

You men in the middle west 
deal from the deck and on top 
of the table. When you start 
dealing on the eastern sea- 
board, you are at an extreme 
disadvantage, for they do not 
deal or operate the way we do 
in the middle west. They be- 
lieve that we of the west are 
only working for them and that 
they have an inherent right to 
take from us all that they can 
get and they have been doing it 
for years by one method or an 
other. 

It seems to me that the dis- 
tress of the nineties is now 
again with us only in an amp- 
lified form and now, instead of 
taking merely the profits out 
of the business, there seems to 
be a well organized plan to take 
your. principal assets along 
with your profits. 

We have a remedy provided 
by law, Treble Damages, and 
we should use it. Our remedy 
is in the nature of collection of 
treble damages through our 
courts. We know that you 
have an adequate bookkeeping 
system by which you can prove 
your damages, and we know 
that, when these masters of in- 
dustry are obliged to part with 
their money to pay for the dam- 
ages caused by their unfair 
practices, that we are making 
progress toward a solution of 
our problem. 

We are to the point now 
where we must protect the in 
dependent marketer and we 
know that the cost and expense 
in connection with law suits is 
very great and that no single 
independent marketer has the 
means at his command nor the 
finanees to carry on with such 
a fight, and now the question 
may be asked: What is the so- 
lution under those’ circum- 
stances? The answer is clear- 
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ly this: All of you independ- 
ent marketers in this area who 
have sustained the losses and 
damage to which I refer can 
only be successful in maintain- 
ing your rights by a united and 
co-ordinated effort. United we 
stand and divided we fall. 

In order to protect the public, 
the marketing business, and 
your rights, and to collect the 
damages which you have sus- 
tained, you will have to asso- 
ciate yourselves together and 
no one should go into that 
group who has not the intes- 
tinal fortitude to stay to the 
finish. Be prepared for a stiff 
fight. I realize it is a big task. 

In Summary 

In conclusion and summing 
up the situation as it appears 
today it can briefly be said: 

First: That anti-trust laws 
provide the vehicle for relief. 

Second: The facts and cir- 
cumstances in the petroleum 
marketing industry provide the 
adequate basis for immediate 
action to secure relief. 

Third: Your damage is the 
measure of relief. 

Fourth: Treble damages are 
available to all of you who have 
the courage to fight for your 
rights. 

Fifth: Treble damages are 
compensatory for the losses you 
have sustained. 

All of these laws are provid- 
ed for the protection of the pub- 
lic and for you. An organized 
effort among the members of 
this group to collect damages 
resulting from the violation of 
the antitrust act is a solution 
to your industrial and econom- 
ic distress. 


New Republic Oil Sales Office 
In South 

PITTSBURGH, Oct. 22.—The 
Republic Oil Co. Oct. 15 opened 
a new divisional wholesale sales 
office in the south at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

In charge of the office will be 
C. M. Wood, who has been pro- 
moted from the sales depart- 
ment of the company to North 
Carolina wholesale sales man- 
ager. He has been with the 
company for 6 years, all of the 
time in the south. 

The Republic Oil Co. recent- 
ly entered into a long term 


lease with Carolina Terminals, 
Inc., of Wilmington, which now 
permits the company to make 
shipments of all petroleum 
products from this point. The 
new Greensboro sales office will 
be at 207 Stafford Arcade, Staf- 
ford Place, 


Zephyr Breaks Railroad 
Speed Record 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24.—The in- 
ternational railroad speed rec- 
ord was shattered Oct. 24 when 
the new Zephyr, the Burling- 
ton’s crack diesel-electric 
streamlined, stainless steel train 
pulled eight cars from Chicago 
to Denver, 1018 miles at an av- 
erage speed of 83.3 miles per 
hour. Top speed during the 
run was 116 miles per hour, 
which was maintained for one 
mile after reaching the Col- 
orado state line. In Illinois the 
train maintained a speed of 106 
miles per hour for more than 
25 miles. 

The trial run was accom- 
plished in 12 hours and 12 min- 
utes, beating by 55 minutes the 
old record established by the 
original Zephyr in May, 1934, 
on a run from Denver to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. The 
new record is enhanced consid- 
erably by the fact that the lat- 
est record was established from 
east to west, and the new train 
consisted of eight cars as 
against three in the original 
Zephyr. 

Comparative fuel costs for 
the new train as against steam 
powered locomotives’ provide 
one of the outstanding features 
of the record run. The new 
Zephyr consumed 1800 gallons 
of diesel fuel, at an estimated 
cost of $65 for the entire run. 
For a steam train making the 
same speed on the same run it 
is estimated the cost of fuel 
would be about $500. 

The new Zephyr is powered 
with a 38000-horsepower diesel 
electric locomotive. 


Skelly Officers Re-elected 


TULSA—AII officers and di- 
rectors of the Skelly Oil Co. 
were re-elected at meeting held 
Oct. 19, in Tulsa. 
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E WILL not all agree as 
W to the causes, effects and 

remedies for the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves 
with regard to chain store laws. 
I shall be fearless and honest in 
expressing my convictions, 
Which is a right that I accord 
everyone. 

Why the form of operation of 
retail gasoline stations which 
now exists in Iowa and quite 
generally throughout the mid- 
dle west should be styled ‘“‘The 
Iowa Plan,” is not quite clear 
to me. I believe there are very 
few Iowans who swell with 
pride when this tribute is paid 
to the state. The system of 
leasing stations to individual 
operators, thus permitting them 
to conduct their own business, 
was practiced for years prior 
to the enactment of the Towa 
chain store law. 

It is true that, under the orig 
inal method of leasing stations, 
the supplier of such stations did 
retain a definite interest in the 
price at which the goods were 
sold at retail, the result being 
a very stabilizing effect on the 
retail market. Under the Iowa 
chain store law the supplier of 
a leased or any other station 
must renounce all interest in 
the retail operation or be sub- 
jected to the law. The rates of 
taxation are such that any large 
operator of retail units required 
to pay those rates is forced out 
of the business. 

Prior to the enactment of this 
law, there existed in Iowa, as 
elsewhere, a retail price for gas- 
oline and oils established by the 
generally recognized ‘‘market 
maker.’”’ Of this price there 
were discounts of 3.5 and 2.5 
cents per gallon to the dealer, 
for the respective grades of gas- 
oline, together with oil prices 
subject to volume discount to 
large users. Some few stations 
were leased to operators either 
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on a flat or a gallonage rental 
basis. The great majority, how- 
ever, were operated by the own- 
er companies, either on a sal- 
aried or commission basis. Re- 
tail prices were quite stable 
through this dominant number 
of stations, due to the efforts 
which had been made under the 
code, and, further, due to the 
fact the supplier had a real 
stake in the price at which the 
goods were sold at retail. So 
much for the situation as it ex- 
isted up to July 1, 1935. 


A Product of the Times 


On that date, a great change 
took place. What brought about 
this change? I am one of those 
who believe that chain store 
iegislation is a product of the 
times, encouraged by the atti- 
tude of government in recent 
years. It is an effort to level 
out the difference between large 

*Vice-president, Cushman-Wilson Oil 
(‘o., Des Moines, la 





Results of lowa Plan 


Summarized from the address 
of Mr. Wormhoudt before the 
NOMA convention at Chicago: 

1. Jobber margins have not in- 
creased as compared to those in 
adjoining states. 

2. Independent jobber gallon- 
age has not increased, while there 
has been an increase in gallonage 
among some of the majors. 

3. Jobber profits have not in- 
creased generally. 

4. While the field of the track- 
side operators may have been in- 
vaded under the Iowa plan, the 
legitimate independent jobber has 
not benefitted here. 











and small operators in all line: 
of business. It did not have its 
inception in retail gasoline ma) 
keting circles. 

A good illustration of how 
the movement started is that 
of the old-fashioned neighbo: 
hood grocery store, which was 
having great difficulty in main 
taining its place in the picture 
—in the face of chain store com 
petition. To use this illustra 
tion is no reflection on the many 
well managed independent gro 
cery stores which did then and 
do now exist. Their existenc: 
has in a measure been insured 
through the adoption of collec 
tive buying principles under «a 
common brand. The chain was 
first, able to buy in larger quan 
tities and at better prices, se 
ond, in many instances it did 
a more attractive job of me) 
chandising, third, it is regret 
ably true that chain store mar 
agement, to a large degree 
evaded all responsibility fo: 
financial support to local civi 
enterprises such as—communit) 
chest drives, local celebrations 
ete. 

The wages paid by the chain 
to its managers and other em 
ployes did not measure up t 
those returns previously en 
joyed by the owner of the loca! 
ly owned store and to the wages 
paid his employes. Furthe1 
chain store profits did not re 
main in the community wher: 
earned. In most instances, the 
operators of chains were no! 
the manufacturers of the goods 
which they sold. TI think it i: 
true that, at that particula! 
time, major oil company sta 
tions were not thought of as 
chain stores. In fact we mus! 
admit that, in many commun! 
ties, the first retail gasoline out 
lets to appear were those of the 
so-called majors, and that retai 
gasoline markets were estab 
lished by them. In this, the oi 
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yusiness was vastly different 
‘rom the grocery or general 


store business, where the situa- 
rion was reversed. 

Now, out of this situation, in 
ines of business other than the 
vasoline business, grew a strong 
demand for relief on the part of 
local merchants. District and 
state associations of local and 
home owned merchandising 
inits were formed. Again, we 
must admit that, generally, in- 
dependent operators of oil sta- 
tions were not asked to join the 
movement. Oil seems to have 
been considered a thing apart 
in this thinking. The feeling of 
these associations crystallized 
along lines of co-operative buy- 
ing and legislative relief for all 
lines of business faced with 
‘hain store competition. 

Bill Taxed Two Ways 

In Iowa a bill was drafted for 
and by this association, which 
had a two-fold purpose: first, to 
tax retail operations on the 
basis of the number of retail 
units operated in the state; sec- 
ond, to tax gross retail sales ac- 
cording to volume. In both cases 
rates of taxation were proposed 
with sharp graduations upward, 
as the number of units and the 
volume of sales increased. The 
top rate for the number of units 
imposed a tax of $155 per unit, 
and a top rate of 10% on gross 
sales where the volume amount- 
ed to $10,000,000 per annum. 

If the law were workable and 
enforceable, it would accom- 
plish the purpose of its advo- 
cates, that is, eliminate chain 
store competition. Hardware 
stores, lumber yards, coal deal- 
ers and co-operatives were ex- 
empted from the law’ As I re- 
call it, hardware and lumber 
went out under the theory that 
those lines were vital to the ef- 
forts of government to stimu- 
late building at that time and 
coal was considered a basic com- 
modity in the state and a neces- 
sity for the less fortunate. Co- 
operatives in Iowa, as elsewhere, 
are sacred to the legislative 
mind. 

I believe it is safe to say that 
i large majority of those en- 
gaged in the oil business in 
lowa, large and small, were op- 
posed to the bill. It was con- 
tended by the so-called majors 
that, under this bill, the indi- 
vidual operator would reduce 
payroll both as to numbers em- 
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The Remedy 


In the opinion of Mr. Worm- 

houdt, the status of the inde- 
pendent marketer in Iowa under 
the chain store law there cannot 
be improved until it is legally pos- 
sible for the suppliers to assume 
responsibility for the retail price 
at which his product is sold, for 
the purpose of insuring that a fair 
profit is secured in the retailing 
operation 

“Any law which gives the sup- 
plier a ‘legal out’ in the matter of 
securing a fair break in the retail 
end of the business is bad for us 
(the independent marketers) and 
should be repealed as far as its 
application to us is concerned.” he 
stated. 











ployed and dollars paid. This, 
in my opinion, has proven to be 
true and this state of affairs is 
in direct conflict with the prin- 
ciples of increased employment 
which the codes sought to bring 
about. 


“Papa-Mamma”™ Stations 

We now have, in Iowa, a great 
many of what we call the ‘‘Papa- 
Mamma” type station. The op- 
erator and his wife, or grand- 
father, or other ancestor or 
minor dependent run the place, 
which was formerly operated by 
at least two full time men. To 
illustrate another angle, I re- 
call the case of a young fellow 
working his way through col- 
lege. He worked a part shift 
at a Texas dealer station: fin- 
ishing there, he went to a Stand- 
ard dealer station where he per- 
formed a similar service. Each 
of these stations, previous to the 
enactment of the law, was oper- 
ated by two full-time men. The 
result is that these two stations 
now employ two and one-half 
men, where four full time men 
were previously employed. Thus, 
the national problem of unem- 
ployment is no nearer solution, 
but the reverse is true. 

Also, the scale of wages paid 
part-time men at the present 
time is lower than that which 
prevailed previous to the law. 
You must pardon me for reach- 
ing into the realm of the results 
of the act before finishing with 
its causes. There were a com- 
paratively few operators and 
jobbers who honestly favored 
the passage of the bill in the 
belief the major companies 
would find no way to escape the 


taxes contemplated in the act, 
and that wider jobber margins 
would thus result. I should 
mention here that the bill spe- 
cifically provided that no owner 
of a station could lease out such 
station for the purpose of evad 
ing the act. 

Many of us questioned the 
validity of an act which de- 
prived the owner of a property 
of the right to divest himself of 
its operation. Numerous efforts 
were made to have oil opera- 
tions exempted from the law, 
but those in charge of the bill, 
on advice of its sponsor, resisted 
all efforts in this direction, on 
the theory that one exemption 
would merely open the door to 
another. In the closing days of 
the session a giant demonstra- 
tion took place against the in- 
clusion of oil in the bill and, 
but for the fact that the bill had 
already passed both houses and 
a two thirds vote was necessary 
under the rules to pass a mo- 
tion to reconsider, it is my opin- 
ion the exemption asked would 
have been granted. 


Lease Forms S.udied 


The bill was passed and be- 
came law. During the interval 
between the date of enactment 
and the effective date of the 
law, there developed a consider- 
able difference of opinion as to 
the form of lease which the own- 
ers of stations might negotiate 
with lessees for the purpose of 
escaping the effects of the law. 
That is to say, what form of 
lease would the courts be most 
likely to consider as accomplish- 
ing this purpose? The intent of 
the law was clear to the effect 
that the owner of any station, o1 
he who held it under a long time 
firm lease, must divest himself 
of any form of interest in or con- 
trol over its retail operations, or 
be subject to the law. Indeed, 
the language of the law clearly 
states that, if any share in the 
profits of the retail operation 
can be shown to accrue to the 
station owner, the owner is then 
subject to the law. 

With this in mind, many of 
the majors decided to lease out 
their stations on flat rental lease 
basis for the definite period of 
one year, believing that this con- 
stituted a complete divorcement 
from the retail operation. Other 
companies, more venturesome, 
decided on the use of leases 
based on a rental of a certain 








rate per gallon on gasoline sold 
through the unit. These leases 
were for a set term, but can- 
cellable on certain notice by the 
lessor. Under this form, the 
landlord company seems clearly 
to have an interest in the retail 
volume and also reserves defi- 
nite powers over the length of 
life of the retail operation. 
With both these forms of 
leases, the lessor companies 
tendered gasoline agreements 
which were cancellable by the 
lessee on certain notice. Most 
leases provide that the tenant 
maintain the premises and 
equipment but this is not strict- 
ly adhered to, as lessors are tak- 
ing care of maintenance of 
equipment, probably to insure 
the flow of product through the 
outlet. So much for the meth- 
ods of operation which have 
been brought about by the law. 


Market Maker Withdraws 


Now as to the results. The 
former retail market maker, on 
July 1, 1935, abandoned its re- 
tail market, the assumption evi- 
dently being that the station 
lessees would establish a retail 
market which would allow them 
a margin equal to the previous 
dealer quantity discount off the 
retail price. The market-maker 
announced a dealer price on 
which the dealer might build 
such retail structure as he saw 
fit. It seems a bit incongruous 
that, where dealer markets are 
normal on both grades of gaso- 
line, the dealer market price is 
the same on both grades. The 
dealer waves the magic wand 
and, presto, one becomes more 
valuable at retail than the other. 

At the outset a few companies 
retained, under their own opera- 
tion, a limited number of sta- 
tions, so few as to fall in the 
lower tax brackets. These com- 
panies, of course, maintained a 
posted retail price, but there 
were not enough of them to in- 
fluence the course of the mar- 
ket. This experiment was aban- 
doned after only a brief period. 
The great majority of stations 
were leased to former salaried 
operators, Who were required to 
buy stocks of merchandise. 
Credit lists approved by the 
supplier remained in effect at 
most stations, and such = ap- 
proved credits were assigned by 
the lessee to the supplier and 
used in payment of merchandise 
accounts. 


We saw hundreds of former 
employes, transferred overnight 
to the status of managers and 
employers. <A radical change, 
to say the lease. Many of them 
were not capable of or ready 
for the change. Revolutionary 
methods are usually costly when 
abruptly made effective on a 
large scale. The mortality rate 
in lessees has been high. It was 
not easy to find men capable of 
operating these places efficient- 
ly and possessed of the means to 
finance the stocks. Frequently 
they were lacking in one or the 
other requirement. The mor- 
tality rate still continues high. 


On the initiation of the law, I 
believe an honest effort was 
made by most landlord com- 
panies to assess rentals commen- 
surate with invested capital and 
the value of the going business. 


At Des Moines, where we Op- 
erate, it was not long before the 
lessees came to realize that the 
over-built condition of the in- 
dustry and the resultant low 
gallonage per unit required 
some relief in order for them to 
exist. This was particularly true 
of the less favored units. Many 
of those men for the first time 
became aware of the expense ot 
every nature which confronts 
business. Even on the basis of 
few men and longer man hours, 
the need for longer margins or 
less expense became acute. 


Varying Prices Appear 


Thus the individual operators 
sought to establish a retail price 
which would yield them a longer 
margin. Human nature being 
what it is, this effort through a 
lack of unanimity, soon came to 
naught. Numerous’ varying 
prices appeared throughout the 
city. Highly advertised brands 
of gasoline could be purchased 
at retail at as many as three or 
four different prices. It is said 
that certain major companies 
were not in sympathy with the 
movement, the opposition being 
based on the apparent belief 
that higher prices in Des Moines 
would drive the flow of busi- 
ness into other communities not 
making a similar effort. Today 
there still exists in the minds of 
some operators a feeling of re- 
sentment over this opposition to 
their maiden effort to create a 
wider dealer margin. 


It is only fair to say that, ata 





few points throughout the state, 
the retail price has been main- 
tained at a level which permits 
the dealer a wider margin than 
was in effect prior to the law. 
These are exceptions, not the 
rule. Recently, the dealer price 
of gasoline has undergone two 
declines of three-tenths cents 
each. The retail price at some 
points has not reflected either 
of these declines. At other 
points it has reflected only one 
of them. At still other points it 
is down the equivalent of both 
declines. These exceptional in- 
stances may be cited as proof 
of the increasing success of the 
plan. Of this we have no ecriti- 
cism. We can only observe that 
the jobber who has leased his 
station does not share in the 
benefits of increased dealer mar- 
gins in the rare instances where 
this has taken place. The job- 
ber, if he is to remain competi- 
tive, must still sell at the mar- 
ket-maker’s posted dealer price. 
Efforts to sell at a higher price 
have in the past, not been very 
lucrative. Further, the record 
shows that only in a few in- 
stances have the efforts to in- 
crease dealer margins through 
raising the retail price, been 
long lived. 


Discounts Prevalent 


I have previously used the 
term, “‘posted retail price.” | 
want to refer to that in more 
detail at this time. It is folly 
to believe that there is any 
strong relationship between the 
posted retail price and the AC- 
TUAL price at which a large 
volume of business is done. It 
is common knowledge, in Iowa, 
that no truck or fleet business is 
done at the posted price. Pleas- 
ure cars, in many instances, ar‘ 
included in the truck or fleet 
discounts. The discounts rang: 
up to two cents and two cents 
seems to be necessary to secure 
that class of business. Our com 
pany has continued to operat: 
its own stations up to a fe. 
weeks ago. During the period 
of our own operation of thes: 
units, we have steadfastly and 
frequently declined busines 
which old customers have tend 
ered us on the basis of our meet 
ing the discounts they were s« 
curing from others on highly ad 
vertised brands of  gasolin: 
through leased stations. 


Free grease and wash jobs 
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are frequently offered as a bait 
te secure gasoline business. The 
“free lunch’’ business as a 
means of securing gasoline busi- 
ness is booming. Bank nights 
are daily growing more popular. 
Very recently, a group of sta- 
tions flying the flag of a major 
brand gasoline engaged in raf- 
fling off automobiles. Where 
this sort of thing will end is any- 
one’s guess. The attitude of 
sales representatives of major 
companies supplying leased sta- 
tions goes far to aggravate this 
situation. In many cases these 
men encourage dealers to make 
concessions in price through 
skillful implications that, in or- 
der to increase the business, 
“they must do as the Romans 
do—they are living in Rome.” 

By what process of reasoning 
anyone can arrive at the con- 
clusion that a tenant operator 
can prosper through giving dis- 
counts in a demoralized market 
and remain a responsible ten- 
ant, with the net result that the 
tenant operates at a margin far 
less than the operating costs of 
the major oil company who pre- 
viously operated the place, I can 
not understand. If a tenant op- 
erator can prosper on a gross 
margin of 3.5 cents per gallon 
and give 2 of it away in dis- 
count either he is a financial 
wizard or the major companies 
stand indicted of worse than 
New Deal extravagance” in their 
own retail operations during the 
past 20 years. 


Rentals Reduced 


Now let us consider a brand 
new market which has devel- 
oped under the Iowa chain store 
law. It is the market in service 
station rentals. As the tenant 
operator’s distress grows, the 
pressure for rental reductions 
increases, and rental reductions 
are made. Company A has an 
ailing station in a certain neigh- 
borhood. It reduces its rental 
to a nominal figure in order to 
keep the station open. Com- 
pany B has a station in the same 
neighborhood. It, however, is 
quite suecessful. Company C 
has one which in volume is 
about between the two. 


Result: Companies B and C 
are inevitably required to re- 
duce their rentals as a result of 
the action of company A. They 
should not do so, but the fact 
remains that the tenant of the 
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company A spreads the news of 
his good fortune and the others 
finally conclude, for the sake of 
harmony, some reduction is in 
order. Thus the entire rental 
structure is bound to seek con- 
tinuing lower levels. This 
amounts to a subsidy. I have 
never heard of a case of rentals 
being raised. What recourse has 
a jobber in this situation? I 
know of no jobbers enjoying the 
use of facilities on only nominal 
rentals. 

Another point and an impor- 
tant one: Does the tenant oper- 
ator have the freedom of selec- 
tion of merchandise which the 
law is presumed to give him? I 
submit that any straight think- 
ing tenant does well to stop and 
consider seriously, before tak- 
ing on a brand of merchandise 
other than that of his landlord 
supplier, if he wishes to build 
a permanent business. The land- 
lord company has the perfectly 
legal right to refuse to renew 
a lease on its expiration. Thus. 
tor the sake of permanency, the 
tenant had better continue with 
the brand of his landlord sup- 
plier. The danger of losing his 
location on expiration of the 
lease is always imminent. 


Conclusions 


My conclusions, then, are as 
tollows: 

That the lowa chain store law 
has not benefited and does not 
now benefit the independent oil 
jobber. 

That jobber margins in lowa 
have not increased as compared 
to those in adjoining states. 

That independent jobber gal- 
lonage, collectively, in lowa has 
not shown any perceptible in- 
crease since the effective date 
of the law, compared with the 
same period in the’ previous 
year. The most recent figures 
available are those for the first 
seven months of this year, show- 
ing imports of gasoline into 
Iowa. Compare these with the 
same period in the previous 
vear, during which this law was 
not in effect. You will find all 
imports for the first seven 
months of 1936, show an in- 
crease of 10 per cent plus, as 
compared with that period in 


1935. 


Now take a look at the tax 
return figures of a single major 
oil company, those of the Stand- 
ard and you will find that, for 


the same period previously re- 
ferred to in 1936. The increase 
over a similar period in 1935 is 
15.50% plus. It may be that 
the Standard increase is in part 
due to more aggressive mer- 
chandising, but again, I think 
it is fair to conclude that the 
new-found freedom of their 
dealers under this law has been 
a substantial factor in the in- 
crease. It would appear from 
this, that the law does afford a 
sort of smoke screen for the 
larger companies to counte- 
nance tactics which were previ- 
ously held up to scorn. 

Has the position of the ethical 
jobber improved in its relation 
to those competitors who open- 
ly post lower prices, such as the 
track-side operators? I believe 
not. True: the discount busi- 
ness on major brand lines may 
have invaded that of the track- 
side operators, but at what bene- 
fit to the legitimate jobber? 

Need I ask if jobber’s profits 
in lowa generally have in- 
creased as a result of this law? 


A Possible Remedy 


Now as to the remedy: 

My opinion is that we shall 
see no improvement in Iowa 
until the supplier can legally 
take an interest in, and some 
measure of responsibility for, 
the price at which his products 
are sold at retail and can do so 
without facing confiscatory 
taxes. This does not mean that 
price fixing agreements need be 
entered into. From its own past 
experience in retail marketing, 
that faction of the industry 
known as the majors can, with 
very little difficulty, ascertain 
the reasonable cost of conduct- 
ing a retail operation, and can 
insist on its products being sold 
at a fair retail price, and this 
can be done by each individual 
company. 

An illustration of this is: a 
company manufacturing a 
strongly nationally advertised 
line of premium eastern oils. 
This company insists on the 
maintenance of a certain retail 
market price and makes it stick. 
This concern does a_ splendid 
and increasing business and it 
has never, to my knowledge, 
been in any legal difficulties be- 
cause of that policy. What is 
to prevent the manufacturer of 
any brand of gasoline doing 
likewise? I believe that he who 
manufactures an article can not 








escape the legitimate expense of 
marketing that article, through 
any expedient, be it political or 
otherwise . It is inevitable that 
a demoralized retail market 
will creep into and destroy a 
dealer market and, by the same 
token, a demoralized dealer 
market will affect a jobbing and 
tank-car market. 

The entire structure, in my 
opinion, is inevitably and ulti- 
mately suspended from the re- 
tail price and, if the retail price 
is weak. the entire structure 
must sag with it. The price of 
crude oil, after all, is what one 
can get for it from the retail 
trade. To me it is inconceivable 
that proration in the producing 
and refining departments should 
result in fair prices in those sec- 
tions of the industry, and that 
those engaged in those subdi- 
visions should, in effect, say to 
those engaged in the most im- 
portant function of selling the 
finished products; “Shift for 
vourselves, we are not con- 
cerned with your problem.’’ Is 
it logical that the limbs and 
body of a human. organism 
should tatten while saying to 
the breathing function; ‘“‘We 
care not what becomes of you?”’ 

We see many reports in finan- 
cial publications indicating in- 
creased earnings of major com- 
panies. Responsible spokesmen 
tor the industry say the statis- 
tical position of the industry is 
improved. That statement cer- 
tainly must apply to production 
and refining only. That state- 
ment is but another proof of the 
lack of comprehension of the 
situation in which the selling 
division of the industry finds it- 
self. Production and refining 
problems are much nearer solu- 
tion than the important prob- 
lems of distribution of the fin- 
ished product. 

Any law which gives the sup- 
plier a ‘legal out” in the matter 
of securing a fair break in the 
retail end of the business is bad 
tor us and should be repealed 
so far as its application to us is 
concerned. 

We hear a great deal about 
monopolistic tendencies which 
must be restrained. Yet we see 
at the same time efforts of every 
nature to secure for certain 
basic industries and groups 
higher prices and wages in or- 
der that those who compose 
these pressure groups may pros- 
per and these efforts are not 
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only countenanced by govern- 
ment, but aided and abetted by 
it. I simply suggest a pressure 
group of those engaged in the 
oil business to obtain for it the 
same freedom from political re- 
strictions now enjoyed by other 
groups. For every law enacted, 
which strives in a detail way to 
better conditions in an industry, 
there is devised a way to circum- 
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vent that law, and those ingeni- 
ous enough to do that usually 
harvest a crop of additional sub- 
terfuges which bring about 
worse conditions than thos. 
which the law seeks tocure. Of 
course, we all believe in laws 
along the lines of broad genera! 
rules of conduct but I, for one 
believe that details as a rule 
must be left to individuals. 


Six Speakers 


To Meeting Program 


NEW YORK, Oct. 26.—Col. 
E. O. Thompson, chairman of 
the Texas Railroad Commission 
and of the Interstate Oil Com- 
pact Commission, will address 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute at its annual meeting in 
Chicago next month, it was an- 
nounced today. Mr. Thompson 
will talk on the ‘‘Accmoplish- 
ments of The Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission.” 


Dr. Hugh S. Taylor, the David 
B. Jones professor of chemistry 
at Princeton University, also has 
been added to the program since 
the preliminary announcement. 
Dr. Taylor will discuss ‘‘Funda- 
mental Research in the Depres- 
sion Years.”’ 

Another point of view of the 
“lowa Plan’’—that of the re- 
finer—has been added to the 
distributor’s and retailer’s view- 
points of this new marketing 
plan. B. L. Majewski, Deep 
Rock Oil Corp., Chicago, will 
give his views on behalf of the 
refiner. The other two speakers 
on this plan were announced in 
the preliminary program pub- 
lished in the Oct. 14 issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 
page 58. 


The refining division has also 
announced another speaker, Ar- 
thur Marks, consulting chemist 
and metallurgist, who will han- 
dle the previously announced 
subject ‘Corrosion Protection 
in Refineries.”’ 


The program also will include 
an address by a speaker of na- 
tional prominence, but his name 
and subject will not be an- 


nounced for the present, the In 
stiute stated. 

Other speakers just an- 
nounced are W. R. Boyd, Jr. 
executive vice-president of the 
American Petroleum Institute 
and Baird H. Markham, director 
of the American Petroleum In 
dustries Committee. 


Dismiss Oil Suit 


NEW YORK, Oct. 23.—Su 
preme Court Justice McLaugh- 
lin today dismissed a_ suit 
brought against certain indi 
viduals and companies of the 
‘Rockefeller group” charging 
fraud in connection with sales 
and transactions involving the 
-2an American Petroleum and 
Transport Co. The suit was 
brought Oct. 9 by Robert Black 
on behalf of himself and other 
stockholders. 

Justice McLaughlin allowed 
a motion by the defendants 
counsel that the suit be dis- 
missed because it was ‘‘confus- 
ing and incomprehensible”, but 
gave Mr. Black 20 days to file 
an amended complaint. 


Wisconsin Jobbers Meet Feb. 2: 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 22.—The 
annual convention and equip- 
ment show of the Wisconsin Pe- 
troleum Association will be held 
in Milwaukee Feb. 23, 24 and 
25, according to James §S. Har- 
rison, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. The _ hotel 
will be named later. 


Narionat Perroreus: News 
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WHAT PRICE INDEPENDENCE 


T SOUND principles for 


conducting an oil marketing 


business are carried out by the independents, through 
organized effort, they can become a predominating factor 
for good in the oil industry, President Whiting, of NOMA, 


told his audience in Chicago. 


He suggested a well-defined plan leading to stabiliza- 
tion in marketing; whatever legislation may be necessary 
to insure that all marketers are accountable to the same 
people under the same rules and regulations, and a simpli- 
fied code of marketing practices, among other things. 


By M. B. WHITING* 


Presented before Annual Con- 
vention, National Oil Marketers 
Association, Chicago, Oct. 28 


HEN we read the history 
W or the petroleum indus- 
try, which began 75 years 
ago this past August, and try to 
place ourselves in the position 
of Colonel Drake, William 
Smith, the blacksmith, and 
other men that began the de- 
velopment of the oil industry at 
Titusville, and then looking 
down through the years until 
the present time, I wonder what 
some of the present day oil ex- 
ecutives would have done with 
the situation. We probably can 
sit here and criticize the pion- 
eers of those days, but at the 
same time those men of vision 
most likely made a much better 
job of developing this great in- 
dustry than the modern think- 
ers of today could have done. 
Beginning with the first pro- 
duction down to and including 
1935, this old earth has yielded 
more than 27,000,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil. Of this amount ap- 
proximately 18,000,000,000 bar- 
rels came from the United 
States; and when you come to 
think that the world today is 
producing annually approxi- 
mately 1,500,000,000 barrels, of 
which about 60 per cent is pro- 
duced in the United States, it 
makes one wonder whether or 
not they know just how big the 
oil industry is. 
It is unfortunate that a few 


*Clifton Forge, Va., president National 
®i1 Marketers Association. 
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people gather about a confer- 
ence table and attempt to bridle 
up this industry, or control it 
within a small group; at the 
same time not realizing that 
they are perhaps forcing them- 
selves and many thousands of 
other men out of a position to 
be able to participate as free 
thinking men and to conduct 
their own business in a great 
industry. A near monopoly, or 
an attempt at such, is the most 
sure way to drive this great in- 
dustry into government owner- 
ship, and which certainly would 
follow with disaster to the in- 
dustry. 


Jobber Is Necessary 
With 24 years of experience 


in the petroleum industry and 
having spent 15 years of this 





The Tax Burden 


r } “When you think of the seri- 
ousness of the burden of tax be- 
ing so great that it prohibits any 
industry from expanding from 
earned surplus and you can only ex. 
pand by the sale of additional capi- 
tal stock, with no opportunity of 
building up a surplus to safeguard 
this investment or for the rainy 
day, it should make _ everyone 
think. 

“None of us want taxes reduced 
to a point of adversely affecting the 
operation of good government and 
to be able to care for our needy; 
but today we have gone beyond all 
reason in spending for the safety 
of our people and government.”— 
M. B. Whiting, president National 
Oil Marketers Association, speaking 
on “What Price Independence.” 











time as a jobber and retailer, | 
am more convinced today than 
ever before that the jobber is 
the practical medium of distri- 
bution of petroleum products, 
for the reason that he is in posi- 
tion to distribute this commodi- 
ty at a less cost to the consum- 
ing public than any other medi- 
um, and to maintain and oper- 
ate his business on a high plane 
and make a fair profit on his 
investment. 


At different times in the his- 
tory of the petroleum industry 
the jobbers’ existence has been 
threatened by the _ pressure 
brought by the monopoly group 
to eliminate the jobber method 
of distribution; but there will 
always be a place for the jobber 
and his position will be sus- 
tained by such action as the Su- 
preme Court Order of 1911, or 
what is happening today at 
Madison, Wis., which substan- 
tiates the complaint made by so 
many jobbers of unfair prac- 
tices in the different divisions 
of the petroleum industry. 


It is true that the existence 
of the jobber depends entirely 
upon the government’s willing- 
ness to defend this very deserv- 
ing branch of any industry; and 
it is up to each and every jobber 
to put his moral, political and 
financial support behind any 
movement to have enacted 
through our national congress 
an anti-trust law which will 
safeguard all classes of small 
and medium size industries, but 
at the same time harm no par- 
ticular class. 

The Federal Grand Jury in- 
vestigation which has been in 
progress at Madison has re- 
vealed the fact that the accu- 
sations which so many of us 
have made have a real founda- 
tion, and we must not recede 
from our present course in fol- 
lowing up to a very definite con- 
clusion the possible develop- 
ment of further irregularities 
in the conduct of certain indi- 
viduals and companies in the 
petroleum industry. 

I am confident that it is not 
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a wish or intention of this 
group to harm anyone or any 
company in defending our po- 
sition, but we want the rights 
and position to which we are 
justly entitled to hold in this 
great industry. 

What we want most is to im- 
prove the marketing practices 
of our particular group with the 
hope that the larger companies 
will do likewise throughout the 
different divisions of their op- 
erations, without some govern- 
ment agency finding it neces- 
sary to call to their attention 
their misdoings. 


A Limit to Bigness 


The sooner any group that 
propose to create a monopoly 
learns that, when an enterprise 
gets so large that it cannot get 
any larger, it will crush under 
its own weight by forced pres- 
sure either by legislation or by 
court action, the more healthy 
our economic life will be. Ex- 
cessive growth of closely con- 
trolled industries is always the 
basic cause of our depressions; 
and if the captains of industry 
could only have the philosophy 
of business that would make 
them realize that there is a 
limit as to how big they can 
grow and still be on a safe foot- 
ing, Our economic disturbance 
would not concern us greatly 
in the future. When we get into 
a severe economic slump, the 
small business is afraid and the 
large business is unable to 
progress without the small busi- 
ness first taking the lead; there- 
fore, the safeguarding of our 
small industries is quite essen- 
tial to the well-being of our 
general economic life. 

If the proper principles of 
conducting our business are ap- 
plied by this group, we can be- 
come a predominating factor 
for good in the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

It is essential that we lay 
down a well defined plan lead- 
ing to stabilization, and at the 
same time we should combine 
our strength to effect amend- 
ments to our laws to safeguard 
our interests and require all 
marketers to be accountable to 
the same people under the same 
rules and regulations. 

If the Robinson-Patman bill 
is not a perfect document, let’s 
put our strength behind a move 
to improve it and make it as 
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nearly as possible what we 
need to insure fair trading be- 
tween all divisions in different 
classes of industry. This can be 
accomplished by the whole- 
hearted support of the jobbers 
behind your officers and di- 
rectors. 


Favors Simplified Code 


If all divisions of the indus- 
try were to practice a philoso- 
phy of fair dealings, we would 
have but little use for a code 
governing fair trade practices. 
Certain groups, or groups in 
certain localities, can very 
easily state that a code is prac- 
tical and desirable; and it may 
be, for that particular group 
or community; and, personal- 
ly, I am in favor of a code gov- 
erning fair trade practices, but 
there is so much unnecessary 
phraseology in the formation of 
codes — they write two or 
three lines as a rule relating 
to some particular phase of an 
industry then they write two 
or three pages as an interpreta- 
tion of this rule; and when you 
get through reading those two 
or three pages, no one under- 
stands what the rule means. 


If we had a code governing 
the marketing of petroleum 
products, prohibiting the loan- 
ing of equipment, building sta- 
tions for dealers, rebating from 
posted price, both retail and 
tank wagon, giving away premi- 
ums or special inducements to 
attract patronage, permit or re- 
guire the supplying companies 
to police the operation under 
these rules, and to have these 
rules mean what they say, we 
could have an ideal situation; 
but in order to have an effective 
code all interested parties must 
act in good faith. 


Just what do you think of 
the National Oil Marketers As- 
sociation? Is it worth while to 
you as a jobber? Has it been 
worth anything to you during 
the last year? Would you have 
been in business to-day if the 
National Oil Marketers Associ- 
ation had not stepped into ac- 
tion about 18 months ago; and 
remember, we should all be 
quite grateful to the legisla- 
tors and jobbers in the grand 
and glorious states of Michigan 
and Wisconsin for the part they 
have played in this most im- 
portant move to save the job- 





ber and safeguard the interests 
of the consumer of petroleum 
products. 

The jobbers should be proud 
of the National Oil Marketers 
Association; because, all of you 
will agree, it saved the day for 
the jobber and has been a great 
benefactor to the major compa- 
nies whether or not they think 
so. We have gone through a 
trying period; but we, as Ameri- 
cans, have regained confidence 
in ourselves and are on our Way 
back to restore a system of free 
and unrestricted industry and 
to know ‘‘What Price Independ- 
ence” means again; and to have 
proper regulation to prevent 
monopoly and insure operating 
liberty in business and make 
more secure our high standard 
of living for all those who work 
for the support of their fam- 
ilies. 


United Front Needed 


Are we going forward from 
this point, or are we going to 
quit? It is your business that 
you are most interested in and 
are you going to help some 
other jobber in order to have 
him help you? A little support 
from each other will go a long 
ways toward insuring you of 
staying in business. 

We need more members in 
our association and funds to 
carry on, unless you expect each 
jobber to make an independent 
fight for his existence, or some 
few of your group to make an 
unreasonable sacrifice in both 
money and time to protect your 
interests. 

Your moral support is need- 
ed, as well as your money. Let 
our law makers know where we 
stand and why, and_ impress 
upon them that all we want and 
expect is liberty and justice to 
all alike. All we need to be 
successful in our Own business 
operations is to have the anti 
trust laws. strictly enforced, 
but with fairness to all classes, 
and otherwise a ‘hands off’ pol- 
icy by the government, so as 
to permit all citizens to govern 
themselves and operate their 
own business under the natura! 
economic laws. 

When you think of the serl- 
ousness of the burden of tax 
being so great that it prohibits 
any industry from expanding 
from earned surplus and you 
can only expand by the sale of 
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additional capital stock, with 
no opportunity of building up 
4 surplus to safeguard this in- 
vestment or for the rainy day, 
it should make everyone think. 
None of us want taxes reduced 
to a point of adversely affect- 
ing the operation of good gov- 
ernment and to be able to care 
for our needy; but today we 
have gone beyond all reason in 
spending for the safety of our 
people and government. 


Liberty Is Vital 


Our social and economic 
problems are not only confined 
to the field of endeavor but are 
also bound up in the minds and 
hearts of our people, who ap- 
preciate their liberty and oppor- 
tunity and should be most in- 
terested in the preservation of 
our constitutional government 
and the integrity of our courts. 
The preservation of state rights 
is imperative in the best inter- 
est of our economic life and 
should be preserved at all cost. 

A plan laid down by Paul E. 
Hadlick, secretary of this as- 
sociation, before the Wisconsin 
Petroleum Association Jan. 8, 
this year, in Milwaukee, is a 
most comprehensive plan to pro- 
tect small industry, which col- 
lectively is our major employer 
in the petroleum industry. 

The small and medium sized 
industries are the foundation 
of our economic life and are al- 
ways first to recover from a 
slump in business, and should 
be protected by proper anti- 
trust laws; if companies are al- 
lowed to grow to monopoly pro- 
portions, we may expect depres- 
sions more often and each time 
more severe; therefore, please 
bear in mind that the greater 
industry becomes, the more 
powerful monopoly becomes 
and the more idle people we 
will have. 

The success or failure of our 
association will depend upon 
the rugged endurance and de- 
termined individualism of the 
jobbers and the suppat they 
give as a contribution to the 
cause of their convictions. 





Hoover Heads Rig Builders 


TULSA—A. J. Hoover, Tulsa, 
was elected president of the Na- 
tional Rig Builders Employers 
Association at the annual meet- 
ing in Tulsa, Oct. 22. He suc- 
ceeds R. W. Sage, Wichita. 
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To Study Rail and Truck Rates, 


California into Arizona 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 19 


N INVESTIGATION of 
rates, regulations and 


practices of railroads and 
trucks hauling gasoline and oil 
from California to Arizona 
points has been ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Trucks operating as con- 
tract carriers are included, as 
well as common carriers. 

The commission will require 
of each railroad and trucker in- 
formation on the volume of 
traffic handled, and the cost and 
net earnings on such traffic. 

A full inquiry will be made 
into all data on the subject to 
determine whether the rates, 
charges and practices are “in- 
consistent with economical and 
efficient management and serv- 
ice, or are unjust, unreasonable, 
or in any respect in violation of 
law.’”’ The commission will 
then make such findings and or- 
ders as the facts warrant. 

The ICC also announced Oct. 
17 that it will not reconsider its 
decision of Sept. 11, which per- 
mitted the railroads to reduce 
still further their oil rates from 
California to Arizona and Ne- 
vada points to meet truck com- 
petition. 

In the Sept. 11 decision, the 
ICC points out that the principal 
railroads involved are engaged 
to some extent in highway trans- 
portation by automobile and 
then preceeds to state the rail- 
roads’ alleged reason for reduc- 
ing the rates. 

The railroads’ witness said, 
according to the ICC, their ob- 
jective is “to reduce to a mini- 
mum the inconvenience and an- 
noyance to the traveling public 
occurring through the use of 
the highways in transporting 
commercial traffie which can be 
satisfactorily handled on the 
rails, 

“This they expect to accom- 
plish by adjusting their rates 
so that the bulk of the traffic 
will remain on the rails,” the 
ICC decision adds. 

The ICC then recites the rail- 
roads’ reasons why it is “‘more 


economical’’ for them to handle 
the oil traffic. To cap their rea- 
soning, the ICC decision adds: 


“Gasoline transported on the 
highways or by rail is a haz- 
ard to the traveling public. This 
hazarzd insofar as rail trans- 
portation is concerned has been 
reduced considerably by operat- 
ing methods adopted by rail- 
way management with the co- 
operation of this commission.” 

In refusing to suspend the 
proposed rates, the ICC permit- 
ted a rate-scale, originally set 
at 70 cents a hundred pounds in 
1929, to be cut as low as 18 
cents (Los Angeles to Yuma, 
Ariz., a distance of 267 miles). 
Successive reductions since 1929 
have been made in the rail rates 
but the volume of gasoline and 
oil handled by the trucks has 
increased nevertheless, the ICC 
pointed out. 





Inspection Fees Unchanged 


MINNEAPOLIS—The recent- 
ly announced reduction in in- 
spection fees of kerosine and 
fuel oil in Minnesota did not ma- 
terialize on account of adminis- 
trative difficulties, the North- 
west Petroleum Association bul- 
letin informs jobbers. 

Bills sent out Oct. 15 continue 
to charge the 2 cents per barrel 
fee, 

The reduction to have been 
effective Sept. 1 would have re- 
duced kerosine and fuel oil fees 
1 cent, to 1 cent. No change was 
contemplated on the gasoline 
inspection fee rate. 


Opens Division Offices 


MIDLAND, Tex. — British 
American Oil Producing Co. has 
opened division office in Mid- 
land, Tex. Ross Williams was 
sent from the Oklahoma City 
division office to be in charge. 
The company has no produc- 
tion in West Texas but has been 
acquiring acreage and doing 
geological work. 
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Following Through In Your State 


of independent jobbers, to carry through the work of 


Por necessity of maintaining active state associations 


their national association, as well as to protect the 
jobbers’ interests in purely local or state matters, was the 
theme of the address by Mr. White before the NOMA con- 


vention in Chicago. 


He pointed out where movements of great benefit to 
the independent jobber had been initiated and worked out 
successfully in certain states and could have been adopted 
in other states to help jobbers there, had the proper type of 


organization existed.—Editor 


By WM. EARLE WHITE* 


Presented before National Oil 
Marketers Association, Chicago, 
Oct. 28 


T HE objectives of the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Asso- 
ciation have been stated, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The maintenance of an 
open market. 

(2) The assurance 
competition. 

(3) The observance of fair 
trade practices. 

Independent jobbers can exist 
only where these three condi- 
tions prevail. 

In our discussions here, our 
attention is directed principal- 
ly to our activities as a national 
body, but we must remember 
that the national association 
can do only a part of the job. 
Our needs for federal legisla- 
tion, representation before the 
various departments of the fed- 
eral government, and the dis- 
semination of information of in- 
terest to independent jobbers 
can be cared for, and I believe 
will be efficiently handled by 
our national association. Mat- 
ters of local interest and prob- 
lems of particular state groups 
cannot and should not be the re- 
sponsibility of the NOMA. 

It would be unwise and even 
dangerous for an _ association 
national in scope to divert its 
energies and its funds to meet 
situations arising in a particu- 
lar state or locality. The na- 
tional association does not have 
the funds to do this, and, fur- 


*Delta Oil Co., Petersburg, Va 
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thermore, local problems are 
best handled by local men. 

There are such local situa- 
tions and there are such state 
problems. Unfair trade prac- 
tices, monopolies, undeserved 
privileges and fake competition 
exist in intrastate, as well as in 
interstate, commerce and vio- 
late state laws, even though 
they can not be reached by fed- 
eral statutes. The jobbers ina 
state or locality where such con- 
ditions prevail must organize 
themselves to meet it. The na- 
tional association cannot con- 
duct such a fight. 

In most of the states there 
exists, in name at least, an in- 
dependent jobbers’ association. 





Co-ordinated Effort 


@ “One of the best things about 
our national association, to my 
mind, has been the realization by 
its members that the interests of 
the independent jobbers in all parts 
of the country are the same; that 
a program can be adopted and car- 
ried out that benefits all jobbers 
alike. 

“To be effective, however, such a 
program requires state and local, 
as well as national, action. The pur- 
poses and objectives are the same, 
but the fields of action are different. 

“The only effective way to pro- 
ceed is through a national associa- 
tion and through state associations, 
each working in its own field to- 
ward the same ends. We finance 
and control our national associa- 
tion; we should finance and we 
should control our state organiza- 
tions."—Wm. Earle White, Delta 
Oil Co., Petersburg, Va., speaking 
on “Following Through in Your 
State.” 











The form, the size, and the effi- 
ciency of these associations vary 
greatly. Sometimes such an as 
sociation is a division of a state 
association which includes al) 
engaged in the oil - business 
Frequently, the independent 
jobbers’ association is a loose 
aggregation of jobbers which 
meets about once a year with 
no program and with purely 
honorary officers who are in evi- 
dence only at an annual dinner. 
All too seldom there is a real 
state association with a paid 
secretary, an active board of di- 
rectors, and a definite program 
Usually the treasury of our so- 
called state associations re- 
mains in a condition similar to 
Old Mother WHubbard’s cup 
board. 


A Page Out of History 


Now, what has been the re- 
sult? What would you expect to 
be the result when a disorgan- 
ized mob meets an organized 
army? Whenever the interests 
of the independent jobber 
should be considered, he has no 
spokesman; he has no pro- 
gram; he has no organization to 
gather and present facts; very 
frankly, his very existence is 
denied. The independent job- 
ber gets hot under the collar, 
does some squawking to his 
friends, and sometimes a sort of 
camp meeting is called, and a 
group of jobbers, worked up by 
evangelical zeal, will subscribe 
a considerable sum of money 
employ some high-priced law- 
yer or political big-wig, and 
wage a disorganized desultory 
campaign in favor of, or against. 
something or other. 

If the campaign is long drawn 
out, it usually results in a great 
deal of lost motion, wasted 
money and a general feeling of 
futility. All too often it costs 
more than was originally sub- 
scribed and the luckless com 
mittee members have to pay the 
difference. I realize I am stat- 
ing facts with which all of you 
are familiar. I am _ confident 
that all of you will agree that 
half the money and half the 
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rime burned up in these spo- 
radic crusades, if intelligently 
ipplied to the maintenance of a 
properly organized state associ- 
ition, would accomplish far 
more satisfactory results. 

Take, for example, what hap- 
pened this year in my own 
state of Virginia. We have 
there one of those nominal as- 
sociations. There is no paid sec- 
retary; there are no regular 
jues; the association meets once 
1 year, usually when the Vir- 
zinia Oil Men’s’ Association 
holds its convention. There is 
no planned program, and there 
is usually no plan of any kind. 
The first order of business is to 
take note of our departed 
brothers, the obituary column, 
a list of jobbers who have sold 
out or have gone out of business 
since the last meeting. Then 
the association resolves itself 
into a Quaker meeting, and 
those moved by the spirit have 
their say. The meeting then ad- 
journs, in much the same fash- 
ion as a “last man’s club,” every 
one wondering which members 
won't be back next year. 


Virginia’s Discovery 


This year, however, our legis- 
lature held its regular biennial 
session. Moved largely by the 
energy and determination of 
Mr. Whiting, the president of 
this association, our state inde- 
pendent jobbers’ association re- 
solved TO DO SOMETHING. 
We strongly suspected that the 
major oil companies were not 
paying income taxes in our 
state. Some one discovered that 
Virginia had an anti-trust law, 
enacted years ago, and just as 
zood as new; it hadn’t really 
been used at all. The law had 
some teeth in it, and a domestic 
corporation found guilty of vio- 
lating its provisions would lose 
its charter, and a foreign cor- 
poration found guilty of violat- 
ing our hospitality would lose 
its license to do business in the 
state. We appointed a commit- 
tee to see if something could 
be done by the legislature at 
this session, and doing some- 
thing in the legislature proved 
to be rather easy. In any event, 
the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed a joint resolution, 
which I will now read: 


RESOLVED: By the Sen- 
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ate (The House of Delegates 
concurring), that the Gover- 
nor of Virginia request the 
Attorney-General of Virginia, 
in conjunction with the State 
Tax Commissioner of Vir- 
ginia, to carefully and fully 
investigate any violation of 
the Anti-Trust or Income 
Tax Laws of Virginia by any 
corporations doing business 
in Virginia; AND if as a re- 
sult of such investigation the 
Attorney-General, in his 
judgment, thinks there has 


been any violation of the 
Anti-Trust Laws, he _ shall 
proceed to. institute such 


Court proceedings as may be 
necessary to cause compli- 
ance with the Anti-Trust 
Laws of Virginia, and to meet 
out to those guilty of such vi- 
olations the penalties provid- 
ed by the laws of Virginia, 
and, further, if the State Tax 
Commissioner, as a result of 
such investigations, in his 
judgment finds violations of 
the Income Tax Laws of Vir- 
ginia, then he shall proceed 
to cause to be assessed the 
proper taxes and to take such 
further action as may be 
necessary to collect the taxes. 


What was the result? Most 
of the major oil companies very 
promptly paid something in the 
way of income tax. As for the 
anti-trust investigation, that is 
still slumbering. When their 
enthusiasm cooled, the jobbers 
simply did not follow it up. 
There was no organization to 
follow it up. An investigation 
requires a lot of time, consider- 
able money, and, I might add, a 
certain amount of backbone. If 
you do not believe it, ask the 
jobbers in Michigan and Wis- 
consin what they have been up 
against. The point I am trying 
to make is that in Virginia we 
fought a very successful battle, 
but we were not able to conduct 
a successful campaign. We 
were not organized for it. 


Some jobbers believe that the 
American Petroleum Institute 
and the various state petroleum 
industry committees are sup- 
posed to take care of the job- 
bers’ interests. But do they? 
Has the API, or has any of the 
petroleum industry committees 
of any state, ever called atten- 
tion to the tax evasions of the 


major oil companies? Have they 
ever been concerned about un- 
lawful combinations and pools, 
designed to strangle competi- 
tion and create monopoly? 
Have they ever shown any in- 
terest in the maintenance of an 
open market, or have they ever 
called attention to inequalities 
in tax laws by which the small 
concern is soaked out of all pro 
portion to the amount of busi- 
ness done? 


Exactly what benefit does an 
independent jobber derive from 
his membership in the API? He 
gets a handout of information 
of general interest to the in- 
dustry; he hears some propa- 
ganda about gasoline taxes be- 
ing too high; there is a great 
deal of talk about fair compe- 
tition, but nothing much ap- 
pears to ever come of it. State 
representatives of the API 
make speeches, sit around leg- 
islative lobbies, and hold occa- 
sional meetings here and there 
throughout the state. 


Jobber Furnishes the Scenery 


On the other hand, what ad- 
vantage does the API derive 
from its jobber members? He 
pays some dues, but these are 
not a drop in the bucket in 
comparison with the money 
spent by the organization. The 
major oil companies put up the 
greater part of the money, and 
let me say here, that it is only 
human and _e understandable 
that those who pay the salaries 
usually direct the policies. Then 
why does the API want jobber 
members? Not for the money 
that the jobber members pay, 
but for the name and the num- 
ber which enable the API to 
speak as a representative of an 
entire industry, even though its 
policies are directed by only 
one group in that industry. 


In other words, the jobber 
furnishes the scenery for the 
major companies’ show. Now 
this is all right so long as there 
is no conflict of interests be- 
tween the jobber and his major 
company competitor. But you 
may rest assured that in na- 
tional and in state affairs, the 
API is not going to bite the 
hand that feeds it, and the API, 
by virtue of its plan of organiza- 
tion, cannot represent the in- 
terests of the independent job- 
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ber where those interests con- 
flict with the desires of the 
major oil companies. Join the 
API, if you feel like doing so, 
but don’t expect the API to do 
something for you that the very 
nature of the organization 
makes it impossible for it to 
perform. 

Now I have said that there 
are a few good state associa- 
tions, well organized, well 
financed, and well directed. The 
activities of the Michigan and 
the Wisconsin jobbers in push- 
ing the investigation in those 
states are typical examples. 
These states rendered yeoman 
service. They found, however, 
that their state boundaries lim- 
ited their investigation and its 
effectiveness, It then became a 
national problem and the Na- 
tional Oil Marketers Association 
took it up where they left off. 
Of course, some jobbers in those 
states had to do more than their 
share because others would 
less than theirs—but there was 
organization, and there was a 
program, and there was direc- 
tion, continued over a consid 
erable period. 


do 


Working in Harness 
_ 


The state groups and the na- 
tional association worked well 
together, and that brought re- 
sults. Each of you here know 
whether you have in your state 
a real association, or an excuse 


for an annual banquet. You 
probably know whether your 
state association is controlled 


by the jobbers or whether they 
furnish the claque for some- 
body else’s performance, A very 
fair test is to ask one question: 
“Who puts up the money to 
keep your state association go- 
ing?”’ 

Now I know that most 
bers haven’t money to 
and I realize that a state 
ciation that amounts to 
thing will cost money. Insur- 
ance costs money, and if you 
are lucky, you seldom see re- 
turns from your premium, but 
would you dare be without in 
surance? Police and fire pro- 
tection cost money, but can you 
afford to do without it? If you 
are going to lose your business 
by standing idle, or waiting to 
let George do something about 
it, can you afford not to create 
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some sort of defense or protec- 
tion? One of the best things 
about our national association, 
to my mind, has been the real- 
ization by its members that the 
interests of the independent 
jobbers in all parts of the 
country are the same; that a 
program can be adopted and 
carried out that benefits all 
jobbers alike. 

To be effective, however, such 
a program requires state and 
local, as well as national, ac- 
tion. The purposes and objec- 
tives are the same, but the fields 
of action are different. The only 
effective way to proceed is 
through a national association 
and through state associations, 
each working in its own field 
towards the same ends. We 
finance and we control our na- 
tional association; we should 
finance and we should control 
our state organizations. 

Sometime ago, Mr. A. J. 
Fiore, a Wisconsin jobber, pub- 
lished, at his own expense, a 
very interesting pamphlet with 
charts showing the unfair tax 
burden of small home-owned 
concerns, as compared to the 
taxes collected from major com- 
panies doing a far greater per- 
centage of business. Mr. Fiore 
spent considerable money in 
preparing this circular and in 
giving it publicity. It was soon 
discovered that the condition 
in Wisconsin was parallel to 
that existing in most other 
states. 


Follow-Up Lacking 


There has been some follow- 
up in other states, but suppose 
there had been a live jobbers’ 
association in every state in the 
union, and suppose each such 
association had immediately be- 
gun a study in its own particu- 
lar state. Just think how effec- 
tive such action could have 
been! The anti-trust laws have 
been violated, in all probabili- 
ty, for years, in states other 
than Michigan and Wisconsin, 
but nothing was done about it, 
so far as the oil industry was 
concerned, until the jobbers of 
those states took action. State 
associations can help. their 
members by following up the 
present anti-trust investigation 
at Madison. There are damage 
suits which can probably be 
filed as the result of the dis- 





closures made there. Action can 
be taken to oust offending 
groups from states where they 
have done business contrary to 
state anti-trust laws; but such 
activity requires a strong, well 
directed state association. It re- 
quires that the jobbers. poo) 
their funds and pool their ideas, 
so that, by united action, the 
greatest benefit can be derived 
by all. 


N CONCLUSION, may I say 

that, if you have in yow 
state an association of independ- 
ent jobbers, which the jobbers 
control, subscribe enough mone) 
to maintain it. If you have only 
a nominal association, try t 
create a state association that 
is capable of doing something 
for you; and if you have an as- 


sociation which is supported 
and controlled by somebody 
else, and which is using the in 
dependent jobber as window 
dressing, stop. giving you 
money and _ furnishing you 
name to an organization that 
cannot possibly do you any 


good. Remember that where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his 
heart be also; and that no on 
is going to help the jobber, as 
such, except the jobber himself 

Finally, please let me urge 
you not to think that a state as- 
sociation can take care of all 
your needs. You need a state 
association, but, in view of the 
organization of the oil industry, 
it is imperative that you have a 
national association. It is an act 
of intelligent self interest to 
support your national associa- 
tion, because through that as 
sociation you can cope with the 
nationally organized majo! 
companies. It is through your 
state associations that you can 
follow through and derive the 
immediate benefits which the 
work of the national associa- 
tion has made available. 





Deterding to Resign 

AMSTERDAM — Important 
changes in officials of the Royal 
Dutch Co. may be made at 4 
meeting to be held Nov. 17 
Sir Henri W. A. Deterding wil! 
resign as general manager at 
the end of the year and J. E. F 
DeKok, now manager, will be 
appointed general manager be- 
ginning Jan. 1, it is said. 
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What Tomorrow Holds for the Jobber 


EFORE Independent oil 
B jobbers today are_ prob- 

ably the most important 
problems in the history of Inde- 
pendent oil marketing. These 
problems press’ strongly for 
your immediate attention. On 
the manner of their being met 
and solved depends not only 
the character of your business 
tomorrow but even largely its 
very existence. 

The solving of these problems 
in your favor—if they can be 
so solved—calls for your very 
best thinking and doing, de- 
mands the highest of your abili- 
ties as business’ statesmen. 
And I mean statesmanship in its 
finest meaning, not just your 
ability to protest, and object and 
fight and then perhaps go home 
and forget it. 

The proper approach to any 
possible successful solution of 
these problems calls for great 
numbers in your association, so 
that you will truly represent the 
10,000 jobbers of the country 
the gasoline tank car buyers- 
and it calls for money in the 
treasury. This is not a bally- 
hoo for Paul Hadlick and his 
association bank account; but it 
is a challenge to you men as to 
what you want your businesses 
to be in the future and whether 
you will rise full height to the 
occasion. Men and money and 
intelligent and progressive 
thinking ONLY can do the job 
before you. 


National in Scope 


These are problems that for 
the most part must be seen 
from a national viewpoint. 
While your state associations 
will be important factors in at- 
tacking the problems,’ the 
thinking and the planning and 
even some of the work must be 
done with a national viewpoint 
and on a national basis. 

If my words alarm you I have 
at least made a start on the job 
I have before me. I am believ- 
ing in my own words, for my 
business dovetails right in with 
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yours and I, too, am alarmed. 
lam not alarmed at any possible 
extinction of you and me—my 
publications—but I am serious- 
ly and justifiedly alarmed that 
we may not come within gun- 
shot of what our 
Should Be Tomorrow. 


business 


Loss of a great and glorious 
opportunity is just as sad a 
tragedy as loss of a business it- 
self. I want the next ten years 
of my own personal business to 
be better and sounder and more 
profitable than any of the 28 
years of the past. In order for 
me to enjoy such a reward for 
effort put forth, then you and 
your business as Independent 
marketers must push forward 
to a full realization and accom- 
plishment of your opportunity 


Publishers’ Interest Vital 


My publication business is de- 
pendent solely upon the number 
of reading and buying units in 
this oil industry. If this oil in- 
dustry should be shrunk to say 
100 major oil companies, shrunk 
to 100 corporate readers of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
and 100 corporate units to buy 
equipment and supplies, then 
you will find me out cranking 
a pump at a filling station. I 
say cranking a pump and I mean 
just that, because I won’t. even 
have the money to buy one of 
these modern electrically driven 
metered pumps. But if this 
oil industry continues’ with 
many thousands of buying units 
in producing, refining and mar- 
keting, 15,000 or 20,000 or more 
readers, all doing a comfortable 
volume of business at a profit, 
all keeping their plants up to 
date by buying the most modern 
equipment every year, if there is 
full play of reasonable and prof- 
itable competition in this in- 
dustry, then my business will 
prosper and grow and be some- 
thing to be proud of. 


Some people are prone to look 
upon a publisher as a sort of 
inquisitive bird whose sole pur- 
pose is to ‘“‘get an item” and 
print it, regardless of the effect 
it may have. Some people seem 
to think of him as outside of the 
world of business, outside of the 
retail field, if he is a newspaper 
publisher; outside of an indus- 
try, if he is a business paper 
publisher. 

Yet the publishing field is one 
of the largest industries in the 
country with many large units. 
The investment of a newspaper 
publisher is a considerable one 
especially compared with that 
of hs average reader, in the 
town where he operates. A 
business paper publisher also 
has an important investment 
and stake in his industry, a 
stake that is easily comparable 
to that of most of his readers. 
And that is true of my invest 
ment in this oil industry, 


So you see I am just as much 
interested as you can be in what 
the future has for you, the oil 
marketers of the industry. I! 
am just as much interested as 
any of you can be in the main- 
tenance of healthy and _ profit- 
able and fair competitive con- 
ditions in this oil industry. Un- 
reasonable restraint of trade 
that reduces and destroys com- 
petition, that tends toward 
monopoly, will in time be just 
as ruinous to my business as it 
was to the more obvious victims. 


If you will but examine the 
history and editorial policy of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS for all of its life of 28 
years, come this next February, 
and all of the 13 years of THE 
OILGRAM you will find that 
they square exactly with this 
policy of a free industry, a com- 
petitive industry and a profit- 
able industry. I brought NA 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
into this world to fight for 
those principles when there 
was little to the Independ- 
ent oil industry but a small 
group of refiners in western 
Pennsylvania and a few hun- 
dred jobbers scattered over the 
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country eking out a perilous ex- 
istence, I have fought for those 
principles all these years and I 
would get no joy out of life if I 
did not keep on fighting for 
them. 

[ am, therefore, just as vitally 


interested as you are, just as 
vitally interested as any Inde- 
pendent producer or refiner, in 
studying these problems of the 
future and in doing all I can to- 
ward bringing about their suc- 
cessful and profitable solution. 


Conservation—Your Biggest Problem 


And Also Opportunity 


The greatest field for your 
study and the greatest problems 
as well as opportunities in the 
future, come under the subject 
of conservation of crude oil and 
natural gas, two of this coun- 
try’s most important natural re- 
sources. 

In the handling of conserva- 
tion by both gvoernment and 
industry lies the question of 
how much and what kind of 
regulation we as an industry 
will have from government. It 
is easily conceivable that, under 
the guise of conservation, gov- 
ernment can bring about such a 
measure of control that—ridicu- 
lous as it may sound—what you 
jobbers do at your retail pumps 
would be specified by govern- 
ment authority. 

It is also conceivable that gov- 
ernment, acting in the interest 
of what it thinks is conservation 
and the best interests of the con- 
sumer, can so limit and restrict 
competition as to. practically 
eliminate you and many others 
from the oil business. 


An Extreme Point of View 


It is conceivable that govern- 
ment—it may be state or it 
may be federal—can carry its 
ideas of conservation of petro- 
leum and natural gas so far 
that it will not permit a_ bar- 
rel of oil to flow or be pumped 
from a well unless the owner of 
the well presents to the govern- 
ment authority standing there 
on the derrick floor, certified 
orders from ultimate consumers 
for the products of that barrel 
when it is produced and refined, 
and, furthermore, the govern- 
ment authority may have to ap- 
prove the use of those petro- 
leum products as being economi- 
cal and in the best public in- 
terest. 

That may sound ridiculous to 
us sitting here today but if you 
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study the subject, it may 
pear to be entirely possible. 

Let us look at what this pe- 
troleum and natural gas are. 
They are, without question, the 
world’s leading and most valu- 
able irreplaceable natural re- 
sources. They are on a par 
with iron ore and coal. These 
three are far more valuable 
than gold and silver, for we 
could eat and have our present 
civilization without gold but we 
could not without iron and steel, 
coal for heat and power, and 
petroleum, which supplies fuel 
for the internal combustion en- 
gine and lubricates the wheels 
of all machinery the world over. 

Is any government adminis- 
tration, no matter how conser- 
vative, going to let the public 
suffer from any lack of or im- 
proper handling of such a valu- 
able natural resource as petro- 
leum? Or if you would, iron 
or coal? 


ap- 





Is any government adminis 
tration, no matter what the laws 
may have been or what the con 
stitution may now declare, go- 
ing to let this or the other valu 
able, natural resources be wast 
ed to the detriment of the pub 
lic? 

Can you conceive of a govern- 
ment wasting much time o; 
consideration when it sees this 
valuable natural resource going 
to waste and automobiles by the 
thousands standing stalled in 
the streets for lack of motor 
fuel or motor fuel at a reason 
able price? 

You can answer those ques 
tions as readily as I. 

Government is rapidly tb 
coming more and more con- 
scious of its responsibility to the 


public for all our natural re- 
sources. We hear much about 


conserving petroleum and nat- 
ural gas today but it may be an 
early tomorrow when we wil! 
hear about conserving a lot of 
other lesser known minerals 
that also are vital to this coun- 
try’s welfare. It may not be a 
very far away tomorrow eveu 
when we will hear about govern- 
ment exercising an anxious su- 
pervision over iron ore and cou! 

In considering the following 
discussion on how conservation 
applies to you, the oil jobbers of 
the country, please try and kee} 
this political picture as fresh 
before your mind’s eye as pos- 


- sible. 


Conservation—What It Is 


Conservation, as first prac- 
ticed by the states, consisted 
only of seeing that an operator 
properly cased off or plugged 
off the water in his wells, so the 
water would not work into the 
oil sands and spoil other oil 
wells. For several scores of 
years it was believed that the 
only way to flow a producing 
well was to let the gas come 
along with the oil and blow out 
in the open. Anyway there was 
no market then for the gas. For 
several score years this practice 
was not considered “wasteful,” 
only useful and necessary in 
getting out the oil. 

But the science of geology as 
applied to oil fields, a new sci- 


ence of production engineering 
and a new science of hydrocar- 
bon chemistry, were all devel 
oped through the years until 
they finally crept up on the oi! 
industry and condemned prac- 
tices that, in the pioneer days 
were thought to be necessar) 
Keep in mind that, when oil was 
discovered in this country 77 
years ago, the world, did no! 
know much more about hydro 
carbon chemistry than it knew 
about electricity. Oil had to de- 
velop its own sciences, which i! 
has done with marvelous skil! 
and ingenuity. 

Some dozen years ago the sci- 
ences of petroleum geology and 
production engineering had 
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aught up with oil industry 
practices and said there should 
be no wild flowing of gas, which 
reduced gas pressure in the oil 
sands and the drilling of wells 
too close together not only was 
i waste of money but that it re- 
juced the total amount of oil 
that could be taken from the 
sand by known methods. 


When the oil industry came to 
ipply these new sciences it 
tound itself hampered and even 
iefeated by the laws protecting 
the rights of the owner of the 
il lands. The laws said that 
each owner could do with his 
land or what was under his 
land as he pleased and, in 
1.ddition, the laws said that the 
land owner could kill all wild 
game that came to his property 
no matter where from or to 
whom it might previously have 
belonged; also that he could 
‘capture”’ and sell for money, as 
rightfully his, all oil and gas he 
could flow or pump from under 
the surface of his land, no mat- 
ter from under whose land it 
came. 


The oil industry and its en- 
zineers and chemists have spent 
millions of dollars and engaged 
in thousands of law suits and 
appeared before a thousand or 
more legislative committees and 
commissions, to try and get 
around that point of law in the 
effort to bring about conserva- 
tion of natural gas and oil. 


States’ Ideas Progressed 


The law still stands, but state 
xovernments have crept up 
closer and closer on it by de- 
claring that the public has an 
interest in preserving these nat- 
ural resources, that farmers 
have a mutual interest in a com- 
mon pool, and that, therefore, 
they can only be drilled for and 
produced in certain ways which 
the state legislatures think best. 
These ideas the legislatures 
have authorized newly created 
conservation officers to carry 
out. There has not been a ses- 
sion of a legislature of an im- 
portant active oil producing 
state in the last 20 years, prob- 
ably, that has not been asked to 
consider some proposed legisla- 
tion for carrying on conserva- 
tion of oil and gas. And there 
probably won’t be a session, for 
years and years to come, that 
will not be considering new con- 
servation measures, the result 
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of further development of the 
sciences of finding and produc- 
ing oil and natural gas. 


At the moment it can most 
roughly be said that the latest 
idea of conservation can be 
summed up with the statement 
that the pressure of gas should 
be maintained on all the oil 
sands of the common pool at 
the maximum possible. There 
are many other factors consid- 
ered but, for our purposes, this 
illustrates the problem. § Ac- 
cording to our present techni- 
cal knowledge maintaining this 
pressure will flow the oil, main- 
tain its natural volatility and 
produce the maximum amount 
of oil ultimately from the sand, 
all at the lowest possible ulti- 
mate cost. 


Proration and the Jobber 


This back pressure is main- 
tained on the sands by regulat- 
ing and limiting the flow of oil 
from each well and that is 
where this discussion gets down 
to your problems of the moment 
and your greater problems of 
the future. This limiting of the 
flow of each well is called ‘‘pro- 
ration’. It is the conservation 
that the states of Texas and Ok- 
lahoma, particularly, have de- 
veloped and are today applying 
to their vast oil fields. 


It is this holding back of gas 
pressure on the oil sands that 
is keeping the still enormous 
East Texas oil field from flow- 
ing a few million barrels a day 
more than our markets can ab- 
sorb, which wild flowing would 
certainly break the price of 
crude oil down to a dime a bar- 
rel, the price of gasoline down 
to a cent or less a gallon and 
bring into existence several 
score or even hundreds more 
new Independent refiners who 
would be frantically seeking 
you jobbers out to buy their 
gasoline at most any price. 


In short, it is the holding 
back of this gas pressure by lim- 
iting the production of oil per 
well by order of the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, which is 
charged with the task of enforc- 
ing conservation, that saves the 
oil industry from being up-end- 
ed again and which deprives 
you jobbers of the opportunity 
to pick and choose gasoline 


from a hundred and more new 
refiners clamoring for your 
business. 

If the East Texas field even 
today, when it is almost seven 
years old, was permitted by the 
state of Texas to flow its head 
off, you jobbers would be of- 
fered, in fact have forced on 
you, the biggest, wildest and 
cheapest tank car market for 
gasoline in the history of the 
industry. It would be so wild 
and so big that it would push to 
the wall any company, big or 
little, that did not draw its sup- 
ply from it. And of course 
those who would profit most 
would be those refiners who got 
there first and those jobbers 
who first bought that cheap gas- 
oline. 

You jobbers have had a taste 
of such pandemonium with the 
incoming of every big field in 
the country. Independent re 
finers and jobbers really got 
started in the west when the 
old shallow sand fields around 
Bartlesville and the deeper 
Glenn pool in Oklahoma came 
in more than 30 years ago. 
Those fields arrived with the 
beginning of the automobile in 
dustry. Half a dozen years lat- 
er several score refiners and a 
few thousand jobbers came into 
existence later when the famous 
Cushing, Okla., field developed 
from scratch to 350,000 barrels 
a day of fine oil and gasoline in 
less than six months. Cushing 
broke crude down to 30 cents 
a barrel, with no takers. 


New Refineries Sprang Up 

The same has been true with 
each succeeding large field. 
Each has brought into exis- 
tence more Independent refin- 
ers who flourished on the cheap 
ly produced and excess crude 
oil. These refiners in turn sup- 
plied old and created new job- 
bers who were able to get a 
good volume of business with 
gasoline they could buy at less 
than the old line companies 
could make it from ‘“‘pipe line” 
crude, meaning crude oil tak- 
en from the smaller wells in the 
older and higher cost fields. 
Even California’s big flush 
fields helped you jobbers by 
backing up gasoline so that Mid- 
Continent refiners sold it at a 
loss. 

But those days decidedly are 
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over. There is always’ the 
chance of a new field coming in, 
particularly in some heretofore 
non-oil producing state, and 
getting out of hand before con- 
servation laws can be enacted. 
But even so, with the experi- 
ence of the present oil produc- 
ing states and the existence of 
laws that have stood many 
court attacks, the industry need 
not expect any state, in the or- 
dinary course of events, to let 
an oil field get very far out of 
hand. The governor can al- 
ways move his militia into the 
field, as has been done in Okla- 
homa and Texas, and under 
“martial law’’ enforce ‘‘conser- 


vation’? until the legislature 
acts. Or, that failing, the fed- 
eral government would prob 


ably find some way to control 
the situation. 

It is safe to say that the job- 
bers need not expect a return 
to the tank car markets of old. 
We are in a new day and our 
pressing task is to find out what 
that new day is, what it holds 
for us and what we-can and 
should do about it. 


No Moving Backward 


First, I think it is 
wise and utterly futile to try 
and break down our conserva- 
tion efforts of today so as to 
open wide the gates to a flood 
of cheap crude oil, just to get 
the crude and gasoline cheap. 
It just cannot be done. The oil 
states will not give way from 
their present position, nor 
would the federal government, 
whatever its powers may or 
may not be, countenance such 
procedure, nor would the oil 
producers themselves stand for 
it. The present stage of con- 
servation is due to a great ex 
tent to the earnest and sincere 
work of the Independent pro- 
ducers of the country, banded 
together in the oil states in 


most ub 


strong organizations. Conser- 
vation is not the child of the 


major oil companies. In fact 
some of the majors are not in 
agreement with present regula- 
tions by any means. They side 
more with the thought that will 
probably come to your minds 
as you study the subject, rules 
that will allow more freedom 
in the crude market. 


But I Know that no jobber 
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wants to see this natural re- 
source wasted, nor the markets 
of crude oil ruined as to price. 
I know that you jobbers sub- 
scribe whole heartedly to the 
conservation movement. 


What I urge on you is an im- 
mediate and thorough study of 
conservation, a working with 
the conservation officers of the 
various states and with the In- 
dependent producers and Inde- 
pendent refiners, to the end that 
conservation will be so devel- 
oped and applied as to insure 
to you freedom of supply and 
rreedom of competition within 
the industry. That study should 
be begun at once and it should 
be continued for years to come. 
From now on you _ jobbers 
should never cease being in 
close touch with the conserva- 
tion officers of the various states 
and of the federal government, 
if the latter should have such 
officers. You should be advis- 
ing will all these, that they may 
see your place in the industry 
and that they may listen to you 
in so managing conservation 
that it does not do you injury. 


There is no question but that 
conservation of oil and gas to- 
day is government control of 
price. The laws of the various 
oil states may not say anything 
about price, nor even about 
‘“‘market demand” but the fact 
remains that, when conserva- 
tion prevents a flood of unwant- 
ed oil coming on the markets of 
the country, it prevents the es- 


tablishment of a low price. 
When conservation goes fur- 


ther and, as the wells decline 
in production, undertakes to 
still hold the gas pressure to 
the maximum, it will so tighten 
up the supply of crude oil as, 
undoubtedly, to cause a further 
advance in price. 

When that price gets high 
enough to send wildcatters out 
and discover a new field that 
can be produced at lower cost, 
then conservation authorities 
will have the ticklish question 
of deciding whether to reduce 
the price to the public below 
the cost of the old wells or to 
hold to the new price level and 
let the public pay. 


Right there the industry may 
get into a new local taxing prob- 
lem by the state undertaking 
to tax the excess profit from 





the low cost and newer oil. 

The story of our present crude 
oil situation starts with the ar- 
rival of the East Texas field in 
1929, the biggest field in the 
history of the world which 
came in as the oil industry was 
about exhausted after a several] 
years struggle with big but 
deep sand pools at Oklahoma 
City and Seminole, Okla. East 
Texas proved to be about the 
lowest cost pool to drill and op- 
erate in our history, many wells 
producing oil at a total cost of 
drilling and producing of only 
four or five cents a barrel dur 
ing their flush period. Added 
to this was the incentive by a 
lot of newcomers to the busi 
ness to beat all taxes, including 
gasoline taxes and royalties 
and you had the demoralized 
industry of 1933. 

Independent producers, ma 
jor companies and conservation 
officers had struggled through 
hundreds or more of law suits 
and legislative fights to get laws 
that would enforce conserva 
tion in East Texas. 

Turn to NRA Code 

The arrival of the code in 
1933 offered a possible solution 
The industry seized upon it. Th¢ 
federal administration said it 
would enforce it, so, to save the 
businesses of thousands of smal] 
producers and large ones as 
well, to save banks in the south- 
west and to aid business there 
generally, the industry raised 
the price of crude oil to its pres 
ent level, confidently expecting 
that the code would be used to 
prevent the influx of surplus 
and “hot” oil and gasoline on 


-the markets of the country. 


But the code was not en 
forced, and, after a year of in- 
effective gestures by the federa! 
administration, with the indus- 
try holding to the high price fo) 
crude at excessive losses, it was 
discovered that the only effec- 
tive part of the code, prohibit 
ing interstate shipments of 
“hot” oil, had never gotten into 
the final draft of the code that 
the President signed. What be- 
came of it the administration 
never has told. 

Probably 50,000 to 75,000 
barrels or more a day of ‘‘hot”™ 
gasoline were coming out of the 
East Texas situation and it was 
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spreading low prices all over 
the country. This ‘hot’ gaso- 
line made the tank car market 
very ragged and low indeed. 
It made it possible for a buyer 
to hunt around and get gasoline 
at most any price. These secret 
deals on outlaw gasoline were 
difficult and often impossible 
for the price reporting mediums 
to find. There was chaos in the 
tank car and in the retail mar- 
kets. 
Conservation Effective 

You jobbers began to feel 
the real effects of conservation 
control of crude oil by the state 
of Texas, aided by the state of 
Oklahoma and its already de- 
elining flush pools, along in the 
season of 1934. The industry, 
through the Planning and Co- 
ordination Committee at Wash- 
ington, with the approval of the 
Federal Oil Administrator, ap- 
plied other remedies, such as 
strict refinery control of the pro- 
duction of gasoline as well as 
control of the drilling in of new 
fields and the limiting of total 
production by allocation of the 
country’s demands to produc- 
ing states. The P. & C. Com- 
mittee, in desperation finally, 
with the approval of the Oil Ad- 
ministration, undertook a _ pro- 
gram to take the surplus gaso- 
line off the market. 

Whether the buying of gaso- 
line after the fall of 1934 was 
legal or illegal, collective or in- 
dividual, I shall not undertake 
to discuss for obvious reasons. 
Nor will I discuss how much of 
a factor the rising demand for 
gasoline was in righting the 
price situation. But one fact, 
of which there is no dispute, is 
that, by reason of the new Con- 
nally law and the inauguration 
of a Federal Tender Board to 
pass on all interstate shipments 
of crude oil and gasoline, and 
with the improvement in the 
Texas enforcement law and ma- 
chinery, all of which took place 
in the winter of 1934 and 1935 
the production of ‘hot’ oil 
dropped to some 5000 to a pas- 
sible 10,000 barrels a day, a 
negligible amount in itself com- 
pared to Texas production of a 
million barrels a day. This was 
made particularly negligible so 
far as its influence on the gaso- 
line market was concerned, be- 
Cause probably no- gasoline 
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from this ‘“‘hot’’ crude was or is 
now shipped out of the state. 

Here then, in this past year 
to a year and a half, comes your 
first real acquaintance as buy- 
ers of gasoline with the full 
force and effect of crude oil 
conservation. Whether the buy- 
ing of gasoline on the Mid-Con- 
tinent tank car markets during 
that period was of any particu- 
lar aid in maintaining the price 
of crude oil and gasoline is rath- 
er idle speculation, in view of 
the effectiveness of the enforce- 
ment machinery to not only 
shut off practically the produc- 
tion of ‘‘hot’’ crude oil, amount- 
ing to 100,000 to 250,000 bar- 
rels a day it is estimated; but 
to hold back the production of 
crude oil in Texas and the coun- 
try so as to force a withdrawal 
of 23,000,000 barrels of crude 
oil from storage in 1935 and 
13,000,000 barrels in 8 months 
of this year. ; 

This reduction in crude oil 
stocks was’ deliberate and 
planned. It was recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
at Washington after it had es- 
timated the probable consump- 
tion demand of the country. The 
conservation officers of the two 
chief Mid-Continent oil states 
made substantially the same 
recommendations for crude oil 
production which would allow 
for this reduction as did the 
Bureau of Mines. In other 
words they followed the bureau, 
if not in law at least in fact. 

Effect on Prices 

In view of this evidence that 
the several states and the fed- 
eral government acting in the 
name of conservation, did re- 
duce the stocks of crude oil and 
at the same time control the 
stocks of gasoline, it is not nec- 
essary for my purpose in this 
talk to discuss whether the pre- 
vailing price and firmness of 
the gasoline tank car market 
the past two seasons was due, 
and in just what part, to the 
buying by the major com- 
panies. It should be clear to 
all that, had the conservation 
officers decided to reduce 
stocks 33,000,000 barrels in- 
stead of 23 million, that they 
probably could have done it, 
especially if a higher price for 
crude had been forthcoming, 
which would probably have 


been the case. It also should 
be obvious that, had the price 
of gasoline in tank cars dropped 
sufficiently to menace the price 
of crude, as any material reduc- 
tion in the gasoline price would 
have done, that the conserva- 
tion officers of these oil states, 
with their daily improving con- 
servation authority and enfore- 
ing machinery, would have 
moved heaven and earth to so 
reduce production as to hold 
the price of crude oil. This 
would have meant a return to 
a firm and profitable tank car 
market. I do not doubt but 
what they would have and could 
have done this. 

I believe that, for the pur- 
pose of my discussion here, I 
have demonstrated the power 
of the conservation officers of 
the several states to control 
the price situation, no matter 
what may be their actual tech 
nical and legal aim and action 
I think it also should be evi- 
dent, without amplification, that 
the natural desire of a state 
would be to maintain a decent 
price for crude oil, that its cit- 
izens and _ business’ interests 
and land owners might profit 
therefrom and that the state 
might get as large taxes as pos- 
sible from the oil and the busi 
nesses allied with oil. 


Future of Conservation 


What all this portends for 
you oil jobbers is for you to sit 
down and think out. One thing 
is certain, namely that there is 
enough sheer power behind 
conservation to materially re- 
duce or even eliminate the open 
tank car market should that be 
considered ‘‘waste” or ‘“‘un- 
needed surplus”’ on the market. 
Seemingly plausible argument 
might easily be made to sup- 
port this contention. 


It also should be apparent 
that this power to enforce con 
servation can be used to pre- 
vent the construction of new 
refineries or the addition to the 
capacity of existing plants, un- 
less it can be proved they will 
not run ‘‘waste’”’ or “surplus” 
crude. 


It should therefore be appar- 
ent that his power could be 
used to control the oil business, 
to direct and dictate very large- 
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ly the methods and even the 
prices at which petroleum and 
its products would be market- 
ed. 

I do not, for one second, wish 
to be understood as saying that 
this is what is being done to- 
day or what will be done tomor- 
row. I only want you to see 
that power and the character 
and extent of it. 


The conservation officers to- 
day are doing an excellent job 
under great difficulties. They 
should be commended for their 
efforts. I am certain that, as 
long as the present men hold 
this power, it will be wielded 
fairly and intelligently. How- 
ever, you should think of the 
tomorrow and you should bear 
in mind that, I believe almost 
without exception, it is only 
human nature that a power 
once created or given, whether 
to individual, corporation or 
government, is never’ given 
back nor is it left unused. The 
more it is used the more likely 
its wielders of the future will 
seek to extend its operation. 

When this power is to be 
feared is when conservation 
should be carried out to the nth 
degree and the question is 
whether the state of Texas for 
instance should be allowed to 
produce 1,000,001 barrels or 1,- 
000,002 barrels a day. Some 
day conservation may get down 
to that fine a point. Then the 
oil companies will compete to 
see who will sell that extra bar- 
rel a day of crude oil products. 
Stating this in terms of one bar- 
rel a day may seem ridiculous, 
but how about the fight for 10,- 
000 barrels a day? 

Another possible evil in this 
connection that we should bear 
in mind is when politics gets in- 
to the allotment of privileges 
under the conservation move- 
ment. There already has been 
a little slipping in that direction 
in Louisiana. A power as great 
as the allocating of crude supply 
and controlling the fate of quite 
a few million dollars a day of 
such a valuable article as crude 
oil, is quite likely to be subject 
to considerable political atten- 
tion in the course of time. Much 
lesser favors we know are today 
on a political basis. 

It would, therefore, most em- 
phatically seem to be but the 
part of wisdom for the oil job- 
bers of the country to so or- 
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ganize as to carry on not only a 
thorough study of conservation 
but to work with the other oil 
men interested and with the 
conservation officers. 

The jobbers should find out 
just what effect conservation to- 
day has on crude supplies for In- 
dependent refiners and what ef- 
fect in turn it has on the supply 
of gasoline from the refinery. 
The jobbers should undertake 
to judge what the effect in the 
future may be under different 
theories of conservation. 

One cannot say what, if any- 
thing, the jobbers should do 
about it all but at all events 
they should know just what is 
going on and should be in a posi- 
tion to advise the conservation 
officers at any time they think 
their interests are being in- 
jured. 

Jobbers’ Part in Program 


The jobbers can also undoubt- 
edly help present to the con- 
servation officers the viewpoint 
of the public as to any price ad- 
vances due to conservation. As 
the state exercises the authority 
that advances prices the state 
should take part of the respon- 





sibility for explaining to the 
consumers as to why the price 
has been raised. The state con- 
servation authorities can also 
be of great assistance in fighting 
the levying of excessive taxes 
and unfair regulations on the 
industry. (See address by War- 
ren C. Platt to Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce Page 46) 
and following, Oct. 14th issue 
NPN.) ; 

I have hesitated for several! 
years to raise these questions as 
to the practical operation of 
conservation for fear that it 
might be thought an attempt to 
retard the development of con- 
servation. The cause of conser- 
vation still needs encourage 
ment and friendly assistanc: 
but I believe it is on firm enough 
ground now so that those most 
interested can begin to study it 
somewhat critically, that they 
may be able to steer it, if pos- 
sible, along ways that will be 
to the best interests of all as 
well as of the public. Certainly 
the producers of oil and the con 
servation officers I know will 
welcome your assistance and ad 
vice. 


The Tank Car Market—What Are You 


Going to Do About It? 


Your study of the effect of 
conservation upon you and your 
supply of gasoline will naturally 
lead you to a study of the tank 
car market. While you are 
considering the supplies to the 
tank car market you might well 
think of what, if anything, you 
are going to do about the mar- 
ket itself? At the present time 
nearly all of you ignore the mar- 
ket in your dealings; that is you 
do not buy or sell gasoline in 
that market but your contracts 
with your refiners refer to that 
tank car market. Even most 
of those jobbers who sell gaso- 
line under their own brands or 
‘“‘unbranded,”’ as some say, are 
not buying on the spot market 
with any regularity. 

In short, what goes on in the 
tank car market has been left 
to the ‘fother fellow,’’ by both 
you the jobbers and buyers and 
by the refiners, the sellers. You 


move millions of gallons a week 
on the price set by those mar- 
kets and yet you do absolutely 
nothing to influence those mar- 
kets one way or the other. The 
prices at which you receive 
your supplies are fixed by a few 
stray trackside, cut-price or un- 
branded sellers buying from 4 
few of the smaller refiners 
You contribute absolutely noth- 
ing toward making that price. 
nor do your refiners, for the 
most part, as such a large num- 
ber of them will not sell a single 
car on his open spot tank car 
market. 

Thousands of you cannot un- 
der your contracts with your 
refiners, and most of you won't 
buy a single car on that tank 
car market just to see what the 
market actually is. I have been 
amazed at the lack of active 
participation in this most im- 
portant market. For years | 
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uve written and talked about 
the thinness of this tank car 
market; for years I have point- 
ed out how few people were in 
the market but how those few 
make the price upon which all 
others, refiners and jobbers. do 
business. For years I have 
urged that the industry do some- 
thing about it. 

I once, years ago, got a spe- 
cial committee appointed by the 
Western Petroleum’ Refiners 
Association, to study the mar- 
ket and see what could be done 
to make it a strong, healthy 
market, representative each day 
of the opinions of say several 
hundred hundred jobbers and 
all of the refiners. But all that 
came from that committee was 
approval of my idea for getting 
sales reports from refiners each 
day and working up the weight- 
ed average of the prices they 
received. This soon went to pot. 
Both jobber and refiner refused 
to understand the thing and I 
did not even get thanks for my 
pains. Yet, it was the most con- 
structive move ever made for 
the accurate reporting of that 
market. I had hopes that, once 
that plan was worked out for 
Oklahoma to the satisfaction of 
both jobber and refiner, it could 
be extended to other important 
tank car markets. 


That plan flopped not just be- 
cause jobber and refiner refused 
to understand it but because 
neither would do business in 
that spot market. The market 
dwindled to only a few refiners, 
some of whom so conduct their 
businesses that they would not 
give anyone an inkling as to 
their real prices, and a few job- 
bers, many of whom also would 
not aid in reporting prices. 


Should Be Representative 


What are you going to do 
about that market? Are you 
going to continue to use it as a 
contract price basis? If so, you 
should make it representative of 
all your thinking by each of you 
buying a few cars in it, if not 
every day then every week. You 
should give it a volume of move- 
ment so that the price can be 
easily observed by the price re- 
vorting mediums. 


The conservation movement 
is tightening that market. It 
undoubtedly will tighten it still 
more. What are you going to 
do them? 
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What are you going to do 
when the price reporting medi- 
ums come out day after day, as 
they may have to, and say ‘“‘no 
sales?” 

Today they give quotations or 
quotations and sales. If the 
price reporting mediums are re- 
duced through lack of discover- 
able sales to showing only re- 
finers’ quotations for a week or 
so at a time, are you willing to 
accept those quotations as the 
price in your contract? 

Now when there are no sales 
on a given day you seem to be 
willing to accept quotations also 
described as a ‘“‘nominal”’ price, 
or to refer back, or ahead, to 
the nearest day when a sale was 
made, but will you be willing 
to go back a week or two or 
three to find a price, or wait a 
week or two until a sale is 
made? 

These are important practi- 


cal questions that are being 
brought home to you all the 
more forcefully by the success 
of the conservation movement. 
They are on the doorstep of both 
your business and that of the 
refiner. : 

I think these are questions 
that can well be considered by 
any committee or group of your 
officers whom you instruct to 
study the conservation question. 

Frankly, it has always 
seemed to me, that, until you 
find a better substitute for the 
open tank car market as a medi- 
um of fixing your contract 
prices, the best thing to do is to 
work out a plan whereby each 
of you, and the refiners as well, 
will carry on a sizable volume of 
trading in that market every 
day and then to make it pos- 
sible for the price reporting 
mediums to get the exact figures 
on that trading. 


Margins—Can They Be Made Satisfactory? 


Your study of the tank car 
market and conservation un- 
doubtedly will bring you to a 
consideration of margins, guar- 
anteed and otherwise. You 
might well ask your committee 
that will consider these ques- 
tions, if you name such a com- 
mittee, to think of the following 
questions in relation to mar- 
gins :— 

Is it humanly possible to fix 
any margin that will be satis- 
factory to all refiners and all 
jobbers at the same time? 

If a refiner tries to arrive at 
special margins with each job- 
ber can he do it with any de- 
gree of satisfaction and won’t 
he run afoul of the new Robin- 
son-Patman law against dis- 
crimination? 

Isn’t the size of the margin 
going to be affected by whether 
it is a “sellers” or a “buyers” 
market at the time of negotia- 
tions and won't the perfecting 
of conservation have consider- 
able bearing on making it a 
‘sellers’? market more in the 
future? 

Is it possible for two great 
groups of a big industry like oil 
to work together in peace and 
without unecessary friction on 
a fixed margin for costs and 
profits. especially as the sellers 


are also in the distributing busi- 
ness, in competition with their 
customers who operate on the 
margin? 

Right here | think is where a 
good bit of the illwill between 
refiner and jobber has devel- 
oped during the past few years 
I question if it is humanly pos- 
sible to have a_ relationship 
based on a fixed margin that is 
not bound to cause _ trouble 
There are all kinds of jobbers, 
just as there are all kinds of 
refiners and even many kinds of 
margins, from what I hear. But 
there are efficient jobbers, me- 
dium efficient jobbers, poor job- 
bers and bad jobbers. There 
are jobbers who stick to the 
posted price, others who shade 
a little and others who shade 
a lot. Then we have all the 
price variations and cuttings of 
the major companies whom a 
lot of these marginal arrange- 
ments are with. 

A Source of Friction 

I submit is it humanly pos- 
sible to have such a contractural 
relationship and not be bound to 
have trouble, I don’t care how 
amiable and patient and gener- 
ous both parties to the contract 
are? Is it common sense to put 
a straight-jacket on a jobber, 
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even though he willingly and 
gladly accepts it, which holds 
him for a year within definite 
limits? 

The jobber may run into some 


unexpected é@xpense or unex- 
pected narrower margin from 
his big competitor. It is but 


natural, if the jobber takes his 
story to his refiner, for the lat- 
ter, every once in so often, not 
to be as generously receptive of 
the thought of a special dis- 
pensation in favor of the job- 
ber as he might be. The refiner 
has a thousand other jobbers to 
think of, including a few chisel- 
ers. 

Is it human to expect a re- 
finer at all times to be as calm 
and judicial and as fair on such 
requests as the jobber thinks 
he should be? 

Is it human to expect the 
jobber always to be as fair and 
generous in framing his request 
as he might be? 

Won’t each party to the con- 
tract figure there is a “‘little 
trading’’ to be done on such oc- 
casions? 

I am not trying to alibi either 
refiner or jobber but standing 
off where I do, on the sidelines, 
I am about convinced that the 
wonder is that there has not 


Brands of Gasoline 


A study of the tank car mar- 
ket will lead you into the ques- 
tion of brands, whether refinery 
controlled or jobber controlled. 
You cannot operate in the tank 
car market buying gasoline 
from first one refiner and then 
another and sell that gasoline 
under any brand but your own. 
In order to have an open tank 
car market you will have to 
have some means of legitimate- 
ly selling the gasoline you buy. 

I recognize the value of sell- 
ing arefiner’s brand. I appreci- 
ate the advertising worth of its 
sales campaign, the standing 
that such a brand has over a 
considerable marketing area 
but the fact remains that, if 
any number of you and the re- 
finers are going to have your 
contracts in any way relate to 
the open spot market, both of 
you will have to give way to 
some extent on the refinery con- 
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been more friction and more 
disturbance in this oil business 
because of these margin con- 
tracts. I am about convinced, 
if you had the good St. Peter 
operating some business with 
all the Saints on a marginal 
basis, that it would not be long 
before a still Higher Authority 
would have to step in and settle 
the row or throw them all off 
the golden pavement and down 
to earth again, where one side 
probably would stir up the gov- 
ernment and the other hire an 
army of lawyers to carry on the 
fight. 

I get back to my recommen- 
dation of many years that, un- 
til there is a better substitute, 
your committee might consider 
recommending the abandon- 
ment of margin contracts and 
the use of a tank car market, 
in which each of you will have 
participated according to his 
needs to establish a price that 
will represent the best thought 
of the whole industry, and I 
would invite all the major com- 
panies to participate in that 
market too. With this I would 
work out a plan for the most ac- 
curate reporting of those prices, 
one in which the jobber will 
contribute even his most secret 
and under-market price. 


and Oil— Whose? 


trolled brand or you won’t have 
any tank car market, at least 
none that is worthy of using in 
any contract. By giving way 
on the refinery controlled brand 
I do not of course mean selling 
gasoline bought from another 
refiner under that brand but 
that each refiner will have to 
withdraw some of his gasoline 
that he has been selling under 
his brand through the jobber 
and sell it to jobbers who oper- 
ate under their own brands. 


Is Brand Most Important? 


But is a brand the most im- 
portant thing about selling 
gasoline? Is not the character 
of the station, its housekeeping, 
its reputation for good service, 
for having efficient attendants, 
the cleanliness of its toilets, are 
not all these paramount today? 


Personally I still insist that, 





so far as a tourist is concerned 
it is not the brand of gasoline 
that attracts and stops him, but 
the calls of Mother Nature and 
then his selection of the station 
is not according to the brand 
but according ot the appearance 
of the station, as to what kind 
of a toilet it might have. It 
seems to me any station that so 
impresses a tourist as to thi 
probable cleanliness of its toil- 
ets will thus assure the tour- 
ist that, whatever the gasoline 
is, it will be satisfactory in his 
ar. 

Furthermore, when a tourist 
learns at one station with good 
toilets that an unknown Inde- 
dependent brand of gasoline is 
good, he is not going to hesi- 
tate at the next station with an 
unknown brand providing that 
station also looks good and 
promises clean toilets. 


What keeps tourists from In- 
dependent brands so frequently 
is that they are so often posted 
over some of the worst dumps 
in town. Whether they are 
dealer or company stations, In- 
dependent brands suffer from 
their association with bad 
housekeeping, muddy drives, 
dirty toilets and slovenly at- 
tendants. All the big national 
brands adorn a lot of these 
trashy stations too but the tour- 
ist remembers these national 
brands as also being over the 


fine looking, up-to-date and 
clean stations that the more 


frequently have clean toilets— 
but not always. 


Is not the trend in automobile 
engineering going to minimize 
the value of a gasoline brand 
by making such high minimum 
specifications that all gasolines, 
in order to meet them will have 
to strain the refining process so 
there will be little fuel made 
above them in quality? 

Will not this make it easier 
for a local Independent brand, 
properly managed, to. estab- 
lish itself? 

On both gasoline and motor 
oil the automobile engineers are 
pushing the oil and steel indus- 
tries for the very maximum, and 
often more, that their products 
will do. These auto engineers 
seek performance in their en- 
gines that today are beyond the 
present day capabilities of pe- 
troleum and steel. That has 
been true in the past. When 
auto engineers pushed up the 
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compression ratios so that 
‘knocking’ was an important 
factor in the engine, they then 
put in the power of the public 
the determination of the quality 
of the gasoline. If it knocked 
it certainly was not the proper 
gasoline. How much gasoline 
today is bought more on its 
knockless characteristics and 
how much motor oil is bought 
more for its “S.A.E.”’ winter and 
summer numbers, than _ for 
brand alone? 


Future of National Brands 


I am not decrying or criticiz- 
ing brands of either oil or gaso- 
line. I wish I owned one my- 
self. But I am pointing out 
that, if you want an open tank 
ear market, some of you will 
have to forsake national brands 
and I do not believe the way 
should be made hard for you, as 
you will be performing a real 
and valuable and most neces- 
sary service for the oil indus- 
try. 

Il am wondering if the trend 
for more individual brands may 
not be made easier by the gener- 
al leasing out of stations? As 
these good dealers’ discover 
their strength with their cus- 
tomers through holding and in- 
creasing them by the best of 
service, will these dealers not be 
more open to consider individu- 
al brands, realizing that it is 
not primarily the brand that 
keeps ther customers but their 
own excellent service? It is the 
regular trade that keeps most 
service stations going, and, in 
the case of many exceedingly 
well run stations, will not this 


regular trade accept the station 
man’s recommendation on oil 


and gasoline, regardless of 
brand? Jobbers and even deal- 
ers who have switched from 
one brand to another do not 
seem to suffer. Some have 
switched many times without 
loss of business. 

There is also the possibility 
of more chain brands, if they are 
needed, where a half dozen or 
more jobbers in an area, not 
competing with each other, will 
adopt the same brand. The way 
the famous Dixie brand has de- 
veloped over such a great area 
and without any high powered 
sales effort, shows what can be 
done along this line. 

Then we have the political 
situation, which the larger com- 
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panies who own these national 
brands might profitably con- 
sider. Would not this oil indus- 
try appear to the general public 
as being a lot more competitive 
if there were, say, a thousand 
or two thousand more individu- 
al brands for gasoline displayed 
over the country? 


Public Proof of Competition 


Consider the other side of the 
proposition. What would the 
public think as to competition 
in the oil business if all gasoline 
were sold only under the pres- 
ent best known and most wide- 
ly distributed 25 or 50 or more 
brands which necessarily would 
have to be owned by the larger 
companies? 

No matter how hotly competi- 
tive they might be, it is my 
opinion that the public might 
have grave doubts as to the ex- 
tent and degree of that com- 
petition. But there could be no 
question in the public’s mind, 
if there were some thousand or 
so small individual brands, as 
to the existence of real competi- 
tion. 

This oil business, as the years 
go on, is going to have more and 
more to do with government and 
hence will have to study more 
carefully the political effect of 
everything it does. This also 
will be true of most other large 
industries. The oil industry’s 
prosperity and freedom from 
undue and unfair government 


regulation will depend absolute- 
ly and only on its so conducting 
itself that every day and in 
every way, it impresses the gen- 
eral public that it is doing a 
good job of selling good prod- 
ucts at reasonable prices and 
that there is always and every- 
where honest and vigorous com- 
petition. Any less conception 
than that and the industry will 
be in for constant and embar- 
rassing overhauling not only by 
federal authorities but also by 
state and even county officials. 
In view of this threatening 
political situation—and it al- 
ways will be threatening—is it 
not wise for your group to study 
the business and political ad- 
vantages of recommending and 
co-operating in the creation of 
more individual competitive 
brands? Might you not go to 
the executives of the larger 
companies, doing it openly and 
frankly, and suggest that they 
recognize the value of individual 
competitive brands and so speak 
of them to their salesmen and 
employes as to cause them to 
have respect for them? In other 
words, that the executives treat 
them in a broad and fair way 
and not belittle them. This may 
be a little too generous a policy 
for some of them to accept but 
I can assure you that our major 





company executives are far 
more far seeing than most 
people give them credit with 


being. 


The New Marketing Setup 


From all we of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS hear, I 
think you men would be sur- 
prised if you could realize how 
near the day is, so it seems to 
us, When each department of 
the oil industry will be public- 
ly operating on its own profit 
and loss statement, particularly 
the marketing end. This has 
been your platform for several 
years. It has been ours also and 
for many years 

We see the service stations 
being so operated today, by vir- 
tue of tax and social security 
laws, yes, but operated each on 
its own. 

Many of the larger oil com- 
panies, we know, are operating 


their marketing departments on 
their own profit and loss basis 
and paying the vice president 
and sales manager in charge 
and even lesser executives, on 
the basis of the profit they pro- 
duce and penalizing them when 
losses appear. This has brought 
about some revolutionary im- 
provement in these marketing 
departments that you have un- 
doubtedly felt but do not un- 
derstand. It is bringing about 
better management and harder 
competition. 


We hear confidentially that 
one large company is consider- 
ing turning its whole market- 
ing setup over to its employes 
on some kind of a leasing basis, 








presumably leasing out’ bulk 
stations and their equipment 
such as trucks, singly and by 
groups to individuals and per- 
haps groups of executives, to op- 
erate under the company name 
but as their own businesses. 


We know that the high of- 
ficials of the larger companies, 
for the most part, are sick of 
the mess of operating detail in 
the marketing department and, 
starting years ago, have been 
working to decentralize those 
departments. These executives 
look into their producing de- 
partments and see that they, 
for the most part, have always 
been decentralized by letting 
contracts for the drilling of the 
wells thus putting right on the 
job on each derrick a contrac- 
tor who is responsible to the 
company to deliver so many 
feet of hole properly cased but 
otherwise is working for him- 
self. The pipe line operation is 
comparatively simple and, from 
a management standpoint, so is 
refining. 


At the refinery the whole op- 
eration is on one piece of prop- 
erty where the refining head 
can easily watch it. But over in 
marketing the operation is 
scattered over a half dozen or 
more states spread so wide 
that it is humanly impossible 
for any one to keep close tab 
on it. Yet the constant daily 
contacts with the individual 
customer are what make the 
business, You cannot control 
customers by issuing orders, as 
you may employes. You just 
have to be on the job and sat- 
isfy them. 


Handicap Is Realized 


The head of a marketing de- 
partment has a great many of 
the innumerable little problems 
of the department store but he 
has not the big advantage the 
store has in that it is all where 
the boss can walk around and 
every day see what is going on. 
The heads of the big oil mar- 
keting organizations are just 
helpless against the elements 
of space and time. 


This handicap has long been 
realized by the high executives 
of the big companies but the 
trouble is what to do about it. 
When you get into the ques- 
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tions involved the answers are 
not so easy to arrive at or put 
into effect. These executives, 
however, are making headway 
so that, in the past year or so, 
we have published news stories 
of how a number of the larger 
companies have changed over 
to a more decentralized form of 
management of marketing and 
are placing that operation on 
its own profit and loss basis. 


I believe it is safe to predict 
that the day is not far distant, 
maybe only a year or two, when 
all of the majors will be op- 
erating their marketing with- 
out subsidy from other depart- 
ments, unless that subsidy is 
publicly given, and that the 
financial standing of each de- 
partment will be published. 
Certainly, investors should 
know if a company is conduct- 
ing one department at terrific 
losses, as most if not all of the 
oil majors have been doing in 
past years, if not right at pres- 
ent. Such a continuing loss is 
a severe criticism on the qual- 
ity of management. 

And, certainly, as you men 
have maintained, it is not fair 





competition when  individua) 
companies have to compete 
with larger companies that 
subsidize the competing opera 
tion from the great profits of 
non-competing departments 
Nor is it good business and no 
one appreciates that more, | 
believe I am safe in saying 
than the heads of these larger 


companies today. 


But this new setup, when it 
finally is here, is going to cal) 
for more brains and work to 
compete with it. We are going 
to be surprised, and so are the 
big companies themselves, at 
the ability many of their em- 
ployes will show when they are 
on their own. Just as the in- 
dustry has been surprised at 
what many of the newly cre- 
ated dealers have been able to 
do. This new competition will 
be most severe. It will work 
on narrow margins, made by 
all competitors. Those who can- 
not keep up with the pace wil! 
not be able to blame their fail 
ure on any big company opera- 
tion, because, in effect, it wil) 
be small operator against smal! 
operator. 


Five Points to Study 


For a moment, may | sum- 
marize all that I have said. I 
urge that you begin at once an 
intimate and thorough study 
of: 

1. Conservation, wherein lies 
the future of your source of 
supply and its character. 

2. The tank car market 
which should be the guarantee 
of your supply and a true guide 
to your purchase price of gaso- 
line and other products and 
probably the foundation for all 
competitors’ retail prices. 

3. Margins, as to whether 
they can ever be fair or cause 
anything but trouble between 
the contracting parties. 

4. Brands, should there not 
be more individual brands, sev- 
eral thousand of them flying as 
the flags of the Independents 
and being ever visible proof to 
the public of a real competitive 
oil industry. Are they not nec- 
essary if you are to use a tank 


car market as your chief price 
gauge? 

5. The new marketing setup 
of breaking up the big company 
marketing departments into 
small operating units similar to 
those of the jobbers. This calls 
for the closest study as to its 
effect on each of you and makes 
all the more imperative a real 
study of the foregoing four 
points, 

The consideration of thes 
problems calls for the best 
statesmanship that the Inde- 
pendent oil jobbers have and 
where these problems concern 
the major companies, it calls 
for their very best statesman 
ship also. I say statesmanship 
and mean just that, not smart 
dickering, not horse trading 
not a lot of blarneying but 
statesmanship in the full sens 
of the word. 

The industry is troubled to- 
day from the absence of such 
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under all road conditions 
because of FWD 


Pa, The scientific power and load distribution over front 
and rear wheels of the FWD Truck spells Controlled 
Power—power to move the truck under all conditions 
and proper distribution of weight to provide balanced, 
sure-footed traction on variable roads ... For each 
driving wheel of the FWD is a worker — alive with 
power — with 88.2% of the engine power put to 
actual work ... The FWD is the original four-wheel- 
drive truck — ruggedly constructed, having reserve 
power and embodying the highest perfection of the 
; four-wheel-drive principle .. . It has a wider range 
\ of application, is the safest truck on the highways 
pate Greater Safety at high speeds, and operates economically showing 
‘acetiah taecie ik poee te wan definite savings in gasoline, tire wear, and main- 
Ekta The yitee the PHD cue fee tenance costs ... Let us give you full details of FWD 
slippery pavements, in congested tatfic, and Controlled Power and what it means 

. to you on your work. Write today. 

































Greater Dependability — Wider Range of Opera- 

Reserve power, rugged tion — Four-wheel traction 
construction throughout, and enables the FWD to handle 
true application of the four- 
wheel-drive principle insure 
continued DEPENDABILITY 
under all conditions. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 


its regular hauling job easily Clintonville, Wisconsin 


and do the tough jobs as a 
matter of course, 


Canadian Factory: 
Kitchener, Ontario 


RUCKS 


W/2 TO 15 TONS 
U ON THE HIGHWAY 


Greater Economy of Opera- 
tion Definite savings are 
made in gasoline, tire wear, 
maintenance cost, and other 


Faster Service —FWDs with 
their powerful engines, wide 
P< belo t-Me) Melt babe-lsle-E- belo Bioltt a 
wheel traction cut down 
trip-time by being able to “out-of-pocket’’ expenses. 
‘make the hills, curves This is the result of equal 

Ee bete MB olele) Mie fod tele MEET 10-37 distribution of power 

than average trucks. and load and scientific 

No need to over- four-wheel-drive con- 
speed on the struction through- 
stretches.” out. 
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statesmanship in the recent 
past. That lack has brought on 
enough troubles so that all 
should see what is required to- 
day and in the future. 


These problems of the oil 
jobber, and they are problems 
of the industry also, as they 
immediately affect 10,000 job- 
bers and all the refining com- 
panies, should be considered by 
the highest’ chief executives of 
all the companies and not dele- 
gated to others. These are the 
men who should make the con- 
tacts with their fellow competi- 
tors the jobbers. 


Given the proper attention to 
these problems I am certain we 
can look to many years of a 
prosperous industry and _ to 
strong, healthy and prosperous 
oil jobbers. 


Sees R-P Law as Brake 


On Competition 


BOSTON, Oct. 22.—The Rob- 
inson-Patman' anti-price dis- 
crimination act was the leading 
topic of discussion at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Oil 
Men’s Association of New Eng- 


land here today. In addition the 
members took up plans for en- 
larging the work of the associa- 
tion along legislative and mar- 
keting lines. 

The Robinson-Patman act 
represents a new attitude to- 
wards competition than that 
prevailing under the Clayton 
act, Nathan Isaac, professor of 
business law at Harvard Busi- 
ness School, told the associa- 
tion. The Clayton act held that 
haggling or bargaining was de- 
sirable and preserved it as an 
ideal condition leading to com- 
petition, with resultant lower 
prices to the consumer. Under 
the new act the opposite con- 
dition probably will prevail, he 
said, and distinctly cut down 
competition. 


As the act now stands it ap- 
parently has some inconsisten- 
cies, and whether they are loop- 
holes for evasion or are defects 
in draftsmanship which can 
and will be corrected is hard 
to tell, Mr. Isaac stated. He 
pointed out that, as the act ap- 
parently reads, it makes it le- 
gal to meet lawful competition 
under the civil section, but the 
criminal section makes no ex- 
ceptions and assumes a com- 





Oil Man Broadcasts from Zeppelin 





R. T. Haslam, sales manager of the Esso Marketers, of the Standard of New 
Jersey and Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, of the Hindenburg, took part 
in a ship-to-shore broadcast on a recent flight at which a group of Standard of 
New Jersey executives and others were guests of the zeppelin’s management. The 
broadcast was held between the zeppelin and station KYW of Philadelphia 
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pany guilty if it discriminates 
in its selling prices. It appears 
that a company must decide 
either to operate under the 
civil or the criminal part of 
the act exclusively or pick out 
the parts of both sections which 
do not conflict and combine 
them to operate under, Mr. 
Isaac said. 


There are legitimate reasons 
for some discounts or allow- 
ances and it should not be as. 
sumed that all are tricks or de- 
vices that should be stopped, he 
stated. Some of these induce- 
ments are given to the smal! 
retailers and not to the large 
ones. For example, he pointed 
out that many wholesalers help 
the small dealer by giving him 
window displays and material 
of that sort which does not cost 
much but which the _ small 
dealer can hardly afford. Un- 
der the Patman act it may be 
that such helps also would have 
to be given to the large buyer 
in proportion to his purchases 
and this would entail a heavy 
expense for the supplier. Under 
these circumstances, the sup- 
plier would probably discon- 
tinue giving the helps to the 
small retailer, Mr. Isaac said. 


Seek to Halt Gas 
Tax Diversion 
By Teletype 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—A 
movement to stop diversion of 
Massachusetts gasoline taxes 
and automobile license fees to 
non-highway purposes through 
a proposed constitutional 
amendment is being pushed by 
the Motor Truck Club 
of Massachusetts and _ the 
Massachusetts federation of 
AAA clubs with the back- 
ing of other state motoring 
associations. The Oil Men's 
Association of New England 
and the Massachusetts Petro 
leum Industries Committee also 
are aiding the movement. 

Under Massachusetts laws 
the initiative petition seeking a 
vote on such an amendment 
must be signed by 25,000 vot- 
ers. It then must be approved 
by two state legislative sessions 
before being submitted to the 
voters for approval. 
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CLEVELAND, Oct. 2 

ILE wholesale gasoline 

,rices generally were un- 

changed in most oil markets 
las. ..cek, the seasonal drop in con- 
suduiption began to reflect itself in the 
volume of gasoline moving from re- 
fineries, Refiners generally were hold- 
ing for prices prevailing since early 
the previous week but orders were 
none too plentiful and it was indicated 
that production was running ahead of 
current shipments. 

The seasonal decline in consumption 
was more noticeable last week than 
it was the two previous weeks mainly 
because of unfavorable motoring 
weather in many areas. Since jobbers 
were buying pretty much on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, the decline in consump- 
tiun was reflected almost immediately 
in jobber buying. 


Natural gasoline was attracting con- 
siderable attention. With more natural 
being used to bolster the octane rat- 
ing and volatility of gasoline, demand 
was good. A few odd cars were avail- 
able in Oklahoma, but Texas natural 
was absorbed readily. 

Lubricating oils also were getting 
their share of attention. Pennsylvania 
neutrals were in active demand and 
most sellers advanced their prices at 
least 1 cent. Supplies of Pennsylvania 
neutral have been unusually small re- 
cently. Buying during the summer 
months, usually only spotty, was 
much better than had been expected 
in most quarters. Some refiners who 
needed additional oil to meet their re- 
quirements had difficulty in getting 
all they needed. 

At the same time, neutral price 
Shading broke out again in the Mid- 
Continent. Low-priced offerings seem- 
ed to center on the 200, 250, and 
280 viscosity No. 3 color oils. Prices 
on these grades were reduced up to 2 
cents by some refiners. 

Pennsylvania bright stock continued 
to run contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend as export buying absorbed al- 
most all of this oil available for im- 
mediate shipment. With supplies well 
held, some bright stock manufacturers 
were inclined to advance their prices. 

Since the heavy demand for gasoline 
the first two weeks of October was 
mainly responsible for the improve- 
ment in its status, the first noticeable 
decline in demand was taken in many 
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quarters as an indication itai yuriner 
reductions might be made in view of 
the continued high rate of crude runs 
and the failure of gasoline stocks to 
continue their normal downward 
trend. 

Observers had some difficulty in un- 
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Dealer index is an average of “un- 
divided” dealer prices, ex-tar, in 50 
cities. It replaces the retail index dis- 
continued for lack of sufficient postings 
of retail service station prices. Tank 
car index is a weighted average of 13 
wholesale markets for regular-grade gas- 
oline. The gasoline price index this 
week represents the following prices in 
cents per gallon: 





Dealer T. W. Tank Car 
Oct. 26 10.06 6.25 
Month ago ............0. 10.25 6 23 
WOME MAI scacaceccssacseaes 9.63 5:87 


derstanding the improvement shown 
caruer in October, since no. basic 
change had occured in the market 
aiter the deciine in September to 
chauge the trend. The trend did 
change, however, as prices moved up 
although they did not make up all the 
loss suliered in September. 


Now with demand curtailed by the 
cold, wet weather in many areas some 
observers Came to the conclusion that 
ouerings would exceed demand, bring- 
ing about a decrease in prices. They 
beiieved also that there was little indi- 
cation that runs would be cut back or 
that present gasoline stocks could be 
absorbed without affecting the pres- 
ent price level. 


Many observers believe that the 
Mid-Western market is an accurate 
barometer of market trends. Therefore 
they watch this market more or less 
carefully. Action of this market last 
week, however, did not confirm the be- 
lief that prices were heading down- 
ward. Buying was slack, but offerings 
were small. Some Rodessa gasoline, 
not generally considered representa- 
tive third grade gasoline still was mov- 
ing at under prices quoted on low oc- 
tane gasoline. The previous week 
Michigan gasoline had been offered in 
some areas normally supplied by south- 
western refiners, but these offers were 
not so apparent last week. 


Aside from this, the Mid-Western 
market was fairly firm. A 0.2 cent re- 
duction in consumer tank wagon and 
dealer prices in Indiana failed to be 
reflected in the tank car market. 


Refined gasoline was steady in the 
Mid-Continent market although most 
of the interest in the Mid-Continent 
centered on natural gasoline. East 
Texas refiners had a little more gaso- 
line for sale than usual early in the 
week, but 240 cars were sold for ship- 
ment to the Gulf for re-forming. The 
finished product was expected to move 
to the eastern seaboard. 


Another cargo of gasoline was sold 
for export at the Gulf. Price details 
were not available, but the cargo in- 
volved 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline: Rou- 
manian refiners still were not quoting 
prices competitive with the American 
Gulf, opening the way for American 
suppliers to get the business. No spot 
sales were reported in the domestic 
market. Bunker oil was the most ac- 
tive item in that market. 
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Natural Demand Active 


TULSA, Oct. 24 

CTIVITY in the Mid-Continent 

the past week centered largely 

on determining the status of natural 

gasoline. Both buyers and _ sellers 

were feeling out the trend of the 

market in an effort to determine just 
what the market was going to do. 

For the most part, reports indicated 
that the situation had shown little 
change since last month. Demand has 
been unusually good this month, with 
shipments keeping up with output. 
Stocks have been drawn on in some 
districts, so that the inventory posi- 
tion was mostly favorable. 

Buyers, therefore, were placing 
their orders for their November re- 
quirements. Two manufacturers re- 
ported they already had enough orders 
booked to take care of their output 
the first half of the month. It was 
buying for over-the-month shipment 
that kept October natural gasoline 
markets on an even keel. 

Since jobber business has been slack 
the past week, a few cars of natural 
gasoline have been available from out- 
lying points in Oklahoma. Volume 
was small, but some sellers reported 
a little difficulty in disposing of it. 
But as the week ended, inquiries for 
natural to be shipped from Oklahoma 
were received. It was indicated that 
should these inquiries materialize into 
orders, these offerings would be 
cleared from the market. 

Natural gasoline business at the 
Gulf coast was limited mostly to 
routine transactions. Cargo inquiries 
in the open market were light. One 
inquiry, however, was received for a 
eargo lot of natural. Since nothing 
has been done about the inquiry, 
manufacturers believed prices quoted 
on the business were too high. 

Refined motor fuels were steady in 
the Mid-Continent last week. Con- 
trary to normal custom, gasoline 
prices were well pegged at existing 
levels and few price concessions were 
being made. Refiners who sell their 
supplies in the open market, reported 
orders were sufficiently heavy to care 
for their reduced output. 

East Texas refiners had more sup- 
plies on hand than usua) early in the 
week, but additional orders during 
the week cleared up the surplus. Ap- 
proximately 240 cars of gasoline 
moved from East Texas to the Gulf 
coast for re-forming. From there the 
finished gasoline was to be shipped 
to the East coast, reports indicated. 

Kerosine shipments were heavier 
last week at many Mid-Continent 
plants. With light fuel oils fairly 
scarce, some northern buyers _per- 
mitted the shipment of kerosine on 
distillate orders. Agricultural de- 
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mand also has shown slight increase 
in some sections. Prices for both the 
41-43 and 42-44 water white grades 
were unchanged. 

Mid-Continent lubricating oils con- 
tinued unsettled last week. Demand 
generally was slack. Reports of low- 
priced offerings of neutral oil still per- 
sisted. Low-priced offerings seemed 
to center around the 200, 250 and 
280 viscosity oil with a No. 3 color. 


Wax was in active demand, with 
few refiners willing to quote on in- 
quiries for immediate shipment. 


Market Unsettled 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 23 
LL refined products, with the ex- 
A ception of gasoline, were easier 
in Pacific Coast petroleum markets 
the past week. Following the reduc- 
tion in prices on bunker diesel oil 
posted by major companies last week, 
cargo prices eased off about 10 cents 
a barrel, 

lor diesel below 23.9, the range 
was $0.96 to $1.025 per barrel. Car- 
goes of 30-34 gas oil were quoted 
at from $1.05 to $1.10 a barrel, which 
narrowed the range for this product 
but did not change the top price. 
Cargo quotations on grade C fuel oil 
also narrowed to a range of $0.78- 
$0.85 a barrel, as compared with 
$0.75-$0.90 a barrel for the previ- 
ous week. 

Bunker prices for diesel, above 23.9 
gravity, ranged from $1.135 a barrel 
for independent products to $1.16 a 
barrel at major company terminals. 
Diesel 23.9 and below was posted at 
31.035 at independent refineries and 
at $1.06 a barrel by major companies. 
Grade C fuel oil for bunkering was 
priced at $0.925 and $0.95 a barrel, 
respectively, by independents and 
majors. 

Deep tank shipments were generally 
quoted at bunker prices, with some 
consideration given to the destination 
point. Buyers in some instances were 
reported to be able to get close to 
cargo prices for deep tank shipments. 

Tank wagon quotations on major 
company third grade and independent 
competitive brands of gasoline re- 
mained nominally unchanged at 13 
cents a gallon, including 4 cents tax, 
for deliveries to points in the Los 
Angeles Basin. However, over 100,- 
000 gallons of unbranded gasoline was 
reported sold by a leading inde- 
pendent refiner at approximately 12 
cents a gallon, delivered. Small quan- 
tities of unbranded gasoline were re- 
ported available at 11.5 cents a gal- 
lon. 

Notwithstanding these unfavorable 
features, stability of the wholesale 





market appeared to be assured for 
the present. The retail price struc- 
ture, however, showed little improve- 
ment and, in fact, price cutting that 
had been largely confined to the Los 
Angeles Basin spread to San Diego 
and surrounling territory. The opin- 
ion of most observers was that the 
bulk market would not be affected by 
these local disturbances. 


Premiums demanded by crude oil 
producers, amounting to 20 cents a 
barrel or more, were high enough to 
prevent any large quantity of low- 
priced gasoline being dumped on the 
market, 


The week ended without any official 
news as to the probable date of ar- 
rival and port of discharge for the 
tanker Phoenix, en route from Hous- 
ton to the Pacific Coast with a cargo 
of gasoline for independent marketers. 
Judging from past experience, the 
shipment was not expected to disturb 
the coast price structure as the de- 
livered cost of the gasoline was es- 
timated to be too high to permit either 
wholesale or retail price cutting. 


Gasoline Firm 


CHICAGO, Oct. 24 


ESPITE a seasonal decline in con- 
D sumption of gasoline which was 
reflected in the volume of buying in 
the wholesale market, wholesale gaso- 
line prices were steady in the Mid- 
Western market the week ended Oct. 
24. Cold, wet weather throughout 
much of the middle west cut into con- 
sumption, but offerings of all grades 
of gasoline remained well held and 
prices were fairly firm. 

There were a few odd cars reported 
moving at under the 4.5 cents mini- 
mum price for low octane gasoline, 
but most of this was extremely low 
octane not generally considered rep- 
resentative third grade. Volume so 
moving was not generally considered 
a threat to the price of regular third 
grade. 

For a time during the previous 
week it appeared that Michigan gaso- 
line, offered at lower prices, was about 
to provide a competitive situation 
which would force lower prices on 
gasoline coming out of the southwest. 
However, reports the past week in- 
dicated that gasoline was becoming 
firmer in Michigan. Offerings outside 
the lower peninsula were reported not 
as plentiful. 

High octane gasoline was steady all 
week at a minimum of 5.375 cents. 
No shading of this price was en- 
countered. Even offers to buy large 
quantities failed to lower the 5.375- 
cent figure, according to some reports. 

A 0.2 cent reduction in consumers 
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tank wagon and dealer prices in In- 
diana was the only change in middle 
western retail markets of importance. 
This cut had no adverse effect on tank 
car markets, according to reports. 

Mid-Western kerosine prices moved 
upward in the wake of range oil and 
distillate quotations last week. 

While demand for the former prod- 
uct, as such, was relatively slack, 
some of this material found its way 
into consumption channels as range 
oil. Other refiners were reported 
sacrificing their kerosine production 
for range fuel and distillate. 


As offerings of the latter two | 


products continued limited, prices 
gradually became firmer, with kero- 
sine reacting along the same lines. 


Wax 


Scale Market Dull 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24.—Crude scale 
wax markets were rather dull during 
the week ended Oct. 24, according to 
most traders. Some said that buying 


was light at present, both from do- | 
mestie and foreign buyers, while | 


others reported receiving a fair num- 
ber of inquiries during the week. 
Occasional tank cars of white scale 
were available at under 2.40 cents a 
pound in some instances, traders said, 


but sizable quantities would bring | 


around that price or better, the major- 
itv thought. 

Fully refined wax markets con- 
tinued to show little change. 


Neutrals Higher 
CLEVELAND, Oct. 24 

NCREASED demand combined with 
| a relative searcity of offerings to 
force higher prices for neutral oils in 
the Pennsylvania market the week 
ended Oct. 24. At the same time 
bright stock still was unusually active 
for the season and some talk was 
heard of higher prices. 

With trade _ interest centering 
largely on the lubricating oils, ac- 
tively in the lighter products was only 
fair. Fuel oil and blends of fuel oil 
and kerosine were being sought in 
some quarters at the end of the week, 
but taken as a whole, offerings were 
sufficient to meet demand. 

Neutral oils have been tight for 
some time. Demand throughout the 
summer was heavier than had been 
expected in most quarters. As buyers 


prepared to take on additional sup- | 


ples for use in blending winter oils 
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HAPPY 
MOTORING 











For the past several years, 

NOT motorists in the East and 

in the South have been 

CONNECTED familiar with “the ESSO 
sign”. This big red, white 

With and blue ESSO oval has 

Standard Oil Company marked the source of fine 
(Indiana) products and _ courteous 

service at more than 30,000 








ESSO STATIONS and 
Now motorists in the Middle West can ESSO DEALERS from 
obtain at Esso Stations in St. Louis: Maine to Louisiana. 


ESSC \—for Premium Motor Fuel 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel E 5 S 0 l N Cc * 
ESSO —for M Oil 
LUBE vhumpines Please Note That the Standard 
ESSOLEUM—for Greases and lubri- Oil Company (Indiana) HAS 
ESSO STATIONS or ESSO Inc. 











ARE YOU ONE OF THE 


1000 OIL MEN-~ 


WHO GET 


LOWER RATES 


FROM 
naTIONAL PETROLEUM MUTUAL "Fe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 SO. 15TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 




















Container 
Specialists FOR OILS & GREASES 


Special lithographed designs, stock designs, or plain. 
Welded steel ware. Flaring pails. Oil cans and grease cans; 
round, square and oblong. A wide variety of styles and sizes. 


We solicit your inquiries to test our service 


OWENS-ILLINOIS CAN COMPANY 
St. Louis Division, St. Louis, Mo. 
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they found offerings relatively scarce. 
Some refiners, in need of supplies to 
supplement their own production, had 
difficulty in obtaining all the oil they 
needed. Toward the end of the week, 
virtually all sellers in the Pennsyl- 
vania market advanced their prices on 
neutral 1 cent. Minimum quotations 
on the 25 pour ‘test 200 viscosity 
neutral, therefore, generally were 22 
cents. 

Demand for bright stock for export 
was largely responsible for the firm 
position of that oil. Several bright 
stock manufacturers were reported 
sold up for November, while one re- 
finer said he had sold all he would 
have to offer until the first of the 
year. This condition was due largely 
to the fact that many of these refiners 
were working on lighter color and 
lower pour oil which reduced the 
volume of production. 

While the higher octane gasolines 
continue firm despite the seasonal de- 
cline in consumption, U. S. Motor was 
easier in some quarters. In some in- 
stances refiners were not offering any 
more U. S. Motor than they did a 
month ago, but supplies apparently 
were somewhat larger at other plants. 
At least some sellers were inclined to 
shade prices to get business. 

Kerosine was fairly steady and most 
refiners inventories were in good 
shape. With colder weather -expected 
most any time, refiners were waiting 
for demand to show a steadier trend. 
Apparently jobbers’ and distributors’ 
tanks were pretty well filled so that 
buying probably will be slack until 
colder weather stimulates domestic 
demand, 

Buying of fuel oil was fairly steady. 
Offerings were well held as industrial 
buying kept virtually all current con- 
sumption moving. 


Coastal 


Export Cargo Sold 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24 

XPORT gasoline was the most ac- 
e tive product in the Gulf Coast 
market the past week insofar as open 
market cargo sales were concerned. 
Inquiries for other products were re- 
ceived but no open market sales were 
reported. 

The export sale continued the ac- 
tivity in this market which started 
a few weeks ago after several months 
of dullness. The sale involved a full 
cargo of 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline for 
immediate lifting from the American 
rulf. Price details were not available. 
Roumanian refiners still were not 
quoting actively for French business. 
This has enabled American suppliers 
to again enter that market, they re- 
ported. 

Domestic cargo markets were fairly 
active although no open market sales 
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were noted. Quoted prices remained 
unchanged. Several northern buyers 
said that cargoes of Bunker C fuel oil 
were almost unobtainable, even at the 
generally quoted price of $0.95 a 
barrel. Purchases at that price were 
not attractive they said, as the present 
charter rate of around 32 cents a 
barrel for bunker boats, would mean 
a delivered harbor price of $1.27 as 
compared to the going harbor mar- 
ket of $1.15 a barrel. 

Cargo gasoline markets at the Gulf 
were reported steady with few sutp- 
pliers pushing for business in the do- 
mestic markets, 


Eastern 


Retail Prices Improve 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24 

ETAIL price advances in Philadel- 
phia and New Jersey gasoline 
markets proved the outstanding 
events in the east last week, as tank 
car markets showed little change. 

The Philadelphia advance of 1 cent 
a gallon on Oct. 20 brought the mar- 
ket there to within 0.5 cent of the 
level which prevailed for several 
months prior to Oct. 7 when a reduc- 
tion of 1.5 cents was made. 

The advance in New Jersey also was 
1 cent a gallon at most points. Some 
retailers advanced on Oct. 20 and 
others followed on Oct. 21. Reports 
Oct. 24 were that the market there 
was fairly steady at the higher levels. 
The changes were made by dealers 
and jobbers, as nearly all the major 
oil companies operating in the state 
have leased their stations. 

This advance was especially inter- 
esting as it coincided with a reduction 
of 0.5 cent in dealers’ tank wagon 
prices in northern New Jersey made 
Oct. 20 by most suppliers, including 
Standard of New Jersey. This brought 
the dealers’ margin to 5.5 cents a gal- 
lon at some points in the northern 
half of the state. The margin gen- 
erally ranges at around 4 cents at 
other points in the state. 

Retail gasoline markets in metro- 
politan New York City were reported 
steady with most stations selling regu- 
lar grade gasoline at 6 gallons for 98 
cents, including 4 cents taxes. Service 
station markets were reported un- 
steady around Boston with regular 
resolirne generally selling at six gal- 
lons for 96 cents, tax included, and 
third grade at eight gallons for $1.00, 
tax included. 


Union Earnings Rise 
LOS ANGELES—Reflecting increased 
production and sales volume together 
with a higher return on financia! prod- 
ucts, Union Oil Co. of California re- 
port for the quarter ended Sept. 30 





shows estimated net profit of $2,400,000, 
after all charges, equal to 55 cents a 
share on 4,386,070 shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $1,600,000 or 
36 cents a share in the preceding quar- 
ter, and $1,050,000 or 24 cents a share 
in the third quarter last year. 
Estimated net profit for the first nine 
months of 1936 was $4,400,000, after all 
charges, equal to $1 a share. In the 
first nine months of 1935, net profit was 
$4,000,000 or 91 cents a share. 


Seek Tax Clarification 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27.—The Oil Heat- 
ing Assoc‘ation of Brooklyn and Queens 
sponsored a meeting here last night to 
make plans for clarification of the New 
York city sales tax as it applies to oil 
burner installations. A committee was 
appointed to represent the association. 
The associat’on charges that the city’s 
present method of collecting the tax 
forces double payment of the tax on 
certain items standard with the in- 
stallation of an oil burner. 

The mee‘ing also discussed plans fo1 
merging the association with the great 
er New York City Oil Heating Associa 
tion. Another meeting was tentatively 
called for November 9. 


Canadian Oil Companies 


Adopt Iowa Plan 


OTTAWA, Oct. 26.—All the majo1 
Canadian oil companies are rapidly 
bringing to completion their policy ot 
leasing their service stations to opera- 
tors instead of operating them them- 
selves as heretofore. Imperial Oil, 
Limited began leasing its stations in 
Quebec in September. 

The operator pays rental based on 
estimated gallonage sold, in some 
cases this being as low as half a cent 
a gallon. The major companies went 
into the service station business in pre 
war days when the private operators 
were not providing sufficient sales 
outlets to supply the increasing de 
mand for gasoline. The final result 
of the big companies going into retail- 
ing was a rush for volume that great- 
ly over-supplied service station facili 
ties. 

At the Tariff Board hearings on 
gasoline, this tendency was strongly 
criticized by the chairman of the 
board. To date nearly all stations in 
the Province of Quebec have _ been 
leased to operators, aS well as in the 
Maritime Provinces. Most of the sta- 
tions in British Columbia have been 
leased, and the movement is well un- 
der way in Ontario. 

As a result of this policy, the majo. 
companies will no longer post retail 
prices, each individual operator decid- 
ing at what price he will retail gaso- 
line. This will probably cause some 
variation in retail prices since dealers 
with large volume can afford to take 
less profit per gallon than those with 
small gallonage. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR 


MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export sales not included. Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 

















Gasoline and Naphtha 


Oklahoma Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha *4.50 - 4.75 *4.50 - 4 75 *4.50 - 4.75 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below. . 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
63-67 octane......... 5.00 — 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 5.00 -— 5.375 
68-70 octane (regular). 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5 .625- 5 75 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
errr *5.00 -— 5.25 *§ .00 - 5.25 *5.00 - 5.25 
*Nominal. 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 


Bradford-Warren: 








52-54 naphtha....... 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58-62°) 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
Minimum 60 octane 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 
Minimum 65 octane 1.29 = T.318 7.25 - 7.375 4.23 - 7.3% 
Minimum 70 octane ........... ; ; 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
aA ee 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha. ...... 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 
54-56 naphtha....... 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58-62°) 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625— 5.75 
Minimum 60 octane 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 
Minimum 65 octane 7.25: = 7.375 t.ae = U.375 7.25 - 7.375 
Minimum 70 octane Pee ; re os 
64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
errr ee 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 


California (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state) 


54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 

e.p. for in-state ship- 

ee 8.00 — 8.50 
54-58, US. Motor, 437 

e.p. for outside state 

shipment.......... 8.00 — 8.50 
58-61, 375-400 e.p. 

gasoline, 65 octane 

and above......... 8.25 - 9.00 


8.00 - 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 
8.00 —- 8.50 8.00 — 8.50 


8.25 - 9.00 8.25 - 9.00 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 
and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers 


62 octane and below. . 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
63-67 octane... .. 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 Be 8 
68-70 octane ( regular). §.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 625- 5.75 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline $.75 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
641-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 

| ae 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 - 5.125 

Kansas_ (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 

U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 4.875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
63-67 octane. ........ * . ty 
68-70 octane (regular). 5.875- 6.00 5.875- 6.00 5 875- 6.00 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.875- 5.00 4. 875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 


*This price discontinued due to thinness of open market sales. 


tWest Texas and New Mexico (F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mex. 
refineries for unrestricted shipment) 


U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below. . 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
63-67 octane......... 5.00 — 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
68-70 octane (regular). 9.625- 5.75 3 .623- 5.75 9.623- 5.75 


tEast Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 
U.S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers 


62 octane and below . *4 625 *4.625 *4.625 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
*Nominal. 


North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 


U. S. Motor gasoline: 


62 octane and below. . 5.50 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octane......... 6.25 6.25 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular). 6.50 6.50 6.50 


tRefiners generally receive from 0.25c to 0.5c per gallon more for 
xasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. 





| 
| 


Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
S. Motor Gasoline: 
62 octane and below. . 5.50 5.50 5.50 
63-67 octane. 6.25 6.25 6.25 
68-70 octane (regular). 6.50 6.50 6.50 


Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 
U.S. Motor gasoline. . 8.375 8.: 


375 8.25 
Above 65 octane no. 8.625 8.625 8.50 


Natural Gasoline 


(Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of 
oie made on dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, 
although shipments may originate in other manufacturing districts, such 
as Kast Texas, Panhandle, Southwest Texas or Kansas). 


F.o b. Group 3 
Grade 26-70......... 1.50 4.50 +50 


F.o.b. Breckenridge 
Grade 26-70 


Teerer er 4.25 £.25 $.25 


California (F.o.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
75-85. 375-390 e. P. for 
blending... . . 7.75 - 8.00 7.75 - 8.00 


é 


“a 
~ 
uw 


8.00 


Kerosine 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 
Bradford-Warren: 


45 w.w. kerosine...... 


4.75 1.875 4.75 — 4.875 4.75 - 4 875 
46 w.w. kerosine...... 4. 875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
47 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 
Other districts: 
45 w.w. kerosine...... 7% 1.875 4.75 -— 4.875 6.75 4.875 
46 w.w. kerosine...... 1.875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 +.875- 5 00 
47 w.w. kerosine...... 5.00 -— 5.125 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 5.125 
Oklahoma 
41-43 w.w. kerosine. 25 3.375 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
42-44 w.w. kerosine. .. 3.375- 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
Kansas_ (F.o.b. refinery Kansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine.. . 3.50 3.625 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
42-44 w.w. kerosine. .. 3.625- 3.75 3.50 - 3.625 3.50 - 3.625 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district or shipment to Texas 
and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


41-43 w.w. kerosine. .. 3.375- 3.50 3.125- 3.375 3.125- 3.375 
tEast Texas 


(F.o b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 


41-43 ww. kerosine... *3.25 3.375 "3.125 *3 125 
*Nominal. 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination 
41-43 w.w. kerosine. .. &.735 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 $.% = 3.8735 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine... *4.00 — 4.25 *4.00 - 4.25 *41.00 4.25 


*Only one refiner quoting. 
California (F.o.b. California refineries) 


38-40 w.w. kerosine... 4.00 — 5.00 4.00 — 5.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 
Bradford-W arren: 


4.00 - 5.00 


36-40 fuel oil... .... , 1.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 


Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices) 


36-40 fuel oil ‘ : 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 
Oklahoma (F.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 

No. Lt white fuel oil... 3:25 3.375 3.125- 3.375 3.125- 3.25 

No. | straw fuel oil 3.125- 3.375 3.00 3.20 3.00 -— 3.125 

No. 2 straw fuel oil 2.32a—-3.25 2.875—- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 

No. 2 dark fuel oil ... 3.00 3.25 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 

U. G. I. gas oil... .. 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 


(Continued on next page) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noled. Inter-refinery and export sales not included. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 











Oklahoma (cont'd) 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
Fuel oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons) 


ee 2.875- 3.125 2.875- 3.00 2.875-— 3.00 
on ere $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 —$1.10 
MES: os os cuakeye $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0 80 
Perr eer $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 
(| eee $0 .625-$0 .65 $0 .625-$0 .65 $0 .625-$0 .65 
Kansas _ (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 
2 pean. ae 3.50 - 3.625 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 $0.75 -$0.80 


10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.725-$0.75 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 


North Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 
and New Mexico; — 3 prices quoted on northern shipments). 


No. 1 straw, fuel oil. 3.125- 3.25 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 -— 3.125 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. . 3.25 - 3.90 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
U.G.I. gas oil Case ae 6 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 
No. 2 fan en........ *3.125- 3.50 *3 00 *3.00 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0 .70 $0 .675-$0 .70 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.60 —$0.65 $0.60 -—$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 

*Nominal. 

West Texas (F.o.b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). 
No. 2 fueloil......... *3.00 - 3.125 *3 00 *3 00 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0.70 $0 .675-$0 .70 

*Nominal. 

East Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. *3.125- 3.25 *3.00 - 3.125 *3. 00 - ti 125 
U.G.1. gas apes 2.50 2.50 
No. 2 fuel oil..... *3 00 *3 00 “3 00 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 

*Nominal. 


North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas ase pe 
No, 2 Taek OR... 0.605 3. 00 - * 12 3.00 - 3. 12 3.00 -— 3.125 
A525. 900 O8.....5%. 2.625 2.625 2.625 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbi.) $1. 05 “$1. 10 $1 05 “$1. 10 $1.05 - $1.10 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $0 95 -$1.00 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 —$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 


Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
No. 2 Sat en........ *3 25 *3 25 3:25 
28-30 gas oil, zero... .. *3.00 *3.00 *3.00 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 $0.825 $0.875 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 te 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.60 -—$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0 65 
*Only one refiner quoting. 


California 
San Joaquin Valley, per bbL: 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.85 $0 .725-$0 .85 
Diesel fuel oil........ $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 
Stove distillate....... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 
Los Angeles, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $0.70 -$0.95 $0.70 -$0.95 $0.70 -$0 95 
Diesel fuel.......... $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 
Stove distillate....... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 
San Francisco, per bbl.: 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Diesel fuel. ......... $1.68 $1.68 $1.68 
Stove distillate....... $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 


Neutral Oils 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 
Viscous Neutrals (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: 


0 pour test....... 24.50 -—25.00 23.50 —24.00 23.50 -24.00 
19 pour test....... 23.50 —24.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 
15 pour test....... 23.00 —23.50 22 00 —22 50 22°00 -22 50 
25 pour test....... 22.00 -—22.50 21.00 -21. 21.00 -21.50 


180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. 3 color, 410-415 flash: 


25 pour test....... 21.00 —21.50 20.00 -20.50 20.00 -20.50 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: 

0 pour test....... 21.00 -21.50 20.00 -—20.50 20.00 -20 50 

10 pour test....... 20.00 -—20.50 19.00 -—19.50 19.00 -19.50 

1S pour test....... 19.50 -20.00 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 

25 pour test....... 18.50 -19.00 17.50 —18.00 17.50 -18.00 


South Texas (F.o.b. South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment) 
Vis. Color 


Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0) 

100 No. 14%-24..... 4.50 -— 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 
a SS eee 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 
od ea 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 -— 7.50 
500 No. 24-3. 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
750 No. 3-4......... 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 - 9.00 
1200 No. B-4......... 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
ae 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 
Red Oils: 

200 No. S46. ...... 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 -— 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
308 No. 5-6......... 7.00 -— 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
500 Ne. 5-46........<. 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
Tee Me. $46......0... 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 8.50 — 9.00 





Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
RIOD NO. SO... 50500 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 -— 9.50 
2000 No. 5-6......... 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 9.25 -10.00 


Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast ; 
blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


Mid-Continent (Viscosity at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices 
represent majority of quotations) 
0 to 10 Pour Point: 


Pale Oils 

Vis. Color 

60-85—No. 2....... 5.25 5.35 §.3 
86-110—No. 2...... Wy $.%5 5.75 
eee 8.50 8.50 8.50 
180—No. 3.......... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
200—No. 3.......... 8.00 -10.00 10.00 10.00 
eee ee 9.00 -11.00 11.00 11.00 
280—No. 3.......... 11.00 -12.00 12.00 12.00 
300—No. 3.......... 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Red Oils 

BBO—INO. S$... 5606000 8.50 8.50 8.50 
200—No. 5.......... 7.00 - 9.00 9.00 9.00 
B5O—=INO: 8. oi sis ccees 8.00 -10.00 10.00 16.00 
ee ee 10.00 —11.00 11.00 11.00 
BOOT: S so ccc cases 11.25 11.25 11.25 


Note: Viscous and non-viscous oils, 15 to 25 pour point are generally 
quoted 0.5c under 0 to 10 pour point oils. Viscous oils cPso's00 wi vis.), No.4 
color, are generally quoted 0.5c above No. 5 color oils. 


Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F.) 
Pale Oils, *15 to 30 pour point: 
Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2....... 6.50 6.50 6.50 

86-110—No. 2...... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
et 9.00 9.00 9.00 
BOO—INo. 3... cccccss 10.00 10.00 16.00 
OO ING. Bsc s.kweiseee 10.50 10.50 10.50 
ee 11.50 11.50 11.50 
Red Oils, *15 to 30 Pour Point: 

ee CCE Oe 9.00 9.00 9.00 
200—No. 5.......... 9.50 9.50 9.50 
ee st ree 10.50 10.50 10.50 
280—No. 5.......... 11.50 11.50 11.50 
De Ht, Bcc cecaces 12.00 12.00 12.00 


*Oils with 0-10 pour point are quoted at 0.5c higher. To obtain prices 
delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 


California (F.o.b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100° F.) 


Neutral oils not now being quoted. 


Cylinder Stocks 


a (F.o.b. Tulsa basis. Prices represent quotations and 
sales) 


Bright Stocks: 


190-200 Vis. at 210° D 20.00 20.00 20.00 -21.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 

0 to 10 pour test. . 17.00 17.00 17.00 —18.00 

10 to 25 pour test 16.50 16.50 16.50 -17.50 

25 to 40 pour test. . 16.00 16.00 16.00 -17.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° E 16.00 16.00 16.00 -17.00 
120 Vis. at 210° D: 

0 to 10 pour test.. 16.00 16.00 16.00 -17.00 

10 to 25 pour test. . 15.50 15.50 15.50 -16.50 

25 to 40 r test. 15.00 15.00 15.00 -16.00 
600 Stm. Rfd. Dark 

a, Rr ree 5.50 — 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 5.50 - 6.00 
600 Stm. Rfd. Olive 

errs 6 75 — 8.00 6.75 - 8.00 6.75 — 8.00 
631 Steam Refined. . *13.00 *13.00 *13.50 
SS eee 3.25 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 


*Only one refiner quoting. 


Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°) 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: 


DP csassacksusesees 9.00 9.00 9.00 
re eer 10.00 10.00 10.00 
ere rer rere re 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
0 to 10 pour point 19.75 19.75 19.75 
Ln = = pour point 19.25 19.25 19.25 
40 pour — 18.75 18.75 18.75 
E filtered Cyl. Stock . 14.50 14.50 14.50 


To obtain prices ddlivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 


Western Penna. (A.S.T.M. tests; quotations and/or sales prices to 

car unloaders) 
600 stm. rfd. filterable 12.50 —13.00 12.50 -13.00 
650 steam refined.... 14.00 —14.50 14.00 -14.50 


12.50 —13.00 
14.00 -14.50 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ON THIS DEMAND WITH 


MARATHON ZERO 
POUR TEST OILS 


26 million motorists will soon 
buy at least 125 million quarts of 
winter motor oils and 125 million 
pints of winter gear lubricants. 
This “change-over” market at the 
start of winter is the biggest single 
oil sales opportunity of the year. 
To take full advantage of it. Job- 
bers should stock up NOW —be- 
fore winter actually starts. 

The Ohio Oil Company is ready 
to ship bulk or packaged MARA- 
THON Zero Pour Test Motor Oils. 
in all S. A. E. grades and in the 
quantities you desire. MARA- 
THON winter grade Motor Oils 
flow freely and insure efficient 
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lubrication at zero and sub-zero 
temperatures. Or, for the Jobber 
who does his own blending we 


28,000,000 MOTORISTS 


AWA WILL NEED 125,000,000 QUARTS OF 


ments of Ranger 100% paratfin- 
base Neutrals and Bright Stocks 
with 0-10 pour test. We can also 


ship MARATHON Gear Lubri- 
cants in correct viscosities for 
winter. 


Prepare NOW to cash in on the 
winter “change-over” market. 
Phone, write or wire us about your 


can make compartment-car ship- requirements. 
NEUTRALS 100 PARAFFIN OIL MULTILUBE 
150-3 10-20 Pour Test Motor Oils 
180-3 10-20 Pour Test MOTOR OILS 
290:3 S219 5 10S famy MARATHON eden 
‘ ee Motor Oils PRIVATE BRAND OILS 
BRIGHT STOCKS Compounded to 
150-160 D., Pour Test: TROXOIL Jobbers’ 
0-10, 10-20, 25-40 Motor Oils Specifications 


THE OHIO OIL COMPANY 


Ft. Worth, Texas 





Tulsa, Okla. 


Findlay. Ohio 


MARATHON 














REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and export sales not included. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. 
Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. 


on, 





Cylinder Stocks (cont’d) | 


Western Pennsylvania (cont'd) Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct, 12 
Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Western Penna. (Per pound, f.o.b. New York) 
i b.. e 15 00 -15.50 15 00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 122-124 wh. crude 
630 flash ee er 00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 scale, A.m.p........ 2.40 ~ 2.45 9.40 ~ 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 
600 Warren E........ 16 00 —16.50 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 124-126 wh. crude 
scale, A.m.p........ 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 - 2.50 2.45 - 2.50 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: Okleho ‘i (P d b : 1 f 3 a 
10 pour test....... 23.50 -24.00 23.50 -24.00 23 50 -24.00 jahoma (Per pound in barrels; in a few instances, per pound in 
15 aa <r 22.50 23.00 22.30 -23.00 22.80 -23 00 burlap bags: f.o.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
20 pour test... 21 50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 124-126 wh. crude - z 
25 pour test 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 scale, A.m.p........ 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.60 2.50 - 2 60 
Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries, in cents ee 
Petrolatums bags, carload lots. Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) meth add 3° 
7: F. to convert into A.m.p.) 
Western Penna. (Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna. Pally valine: 
refinery. In tank cars, 0.5c per pound less. Quotations are from majority | Fully refined: ; 
of petrolatum makers). pe ee one 4.65 4.75 4.65 -— 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
> Th: 9° 9 - 0 eee 4.90 5.00 .90 -— 5.00 .90 - 5.0 
(oy ogg —_ — = 127129. 3053.13 3.03-3.13 3.08. 8.15 
dng ~- SO eo pod res =e *5.45- 5.55 *5.45-5.55 *5.45 - 5.55 
hoe cg tent enamel 4.625 4.625 =< e0S......... *5.70- 5.80 *5.70-5.80  *5.70 - 5.80 
y r re 2. be a.é pe = 9 “ae ee - ‘ee “ae - 
> aaa > 50 2 50 250, | 135-137............. 96.45 - 6.55 — *6.45 - 6.55 | *6.45 - 6.55 
Red. 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 — 2.125 2.00 - 2.125 | *Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 





Wax 








MID-WESTERN TANK CAR 


Prices in cents per gallon, ercepl where otherwise noted, in tank car lots, representing majority of sales made by Chicago sellers, from legally produced crude 
to jobbers on Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight basis, althoigh shipnerts muy oriqirtte in other South-western or Mid-western refining districts. 
Prices do not include stale or federal taxes. 


MARKETS 





























° Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
Gasoline No. 2 straw 3.00 - 3.125 2.875- 3.00 —_2.875- 3.00 
I © 4-4 « 97 © - ‘ - 
U.S. Motor gasoline: Oct.°26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 a 2dark........ 2 : ie ee aaa er 00 
i Mere eseesseceesess ~ 4m « oe. ac ~. . 
62 octane and below $.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 | No. 4 (per bbl.).... $9.95 -$1.00 $9.95 -$1.00 $0.95 _-$1.00 
63-67 octane. .... $.875- 5.25 $.875- 5.25 4 875- 5 25° | No.5 (per bbl.).. $).725-$9.75 $0.725-$0.75  $0.725-$0.75 
68-70 octane (regular). 5 .375-— 5.625 5 .375- 5.625 §.3fa- 5.625 | 
60-62, 400 e.p. $.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 Industrial: 
64-66, 375 e.p. : 5.00 - 5 125 5.00 - 5.125 5.00 - 5 12 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 5 .125- 5.25 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5 25 No. 4 (per bbl. $19.85 -$9.90 $0.85 -$0.90 $0.85 -$0 90 
No. 5 (per bbl.) ee $).65 -$).675 $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$9 675 
No. 6 (per bbL)...... $9.575-$).60 $0.575-$9.60  $0.575-$0 60 
| U.G.L. gas oil 2.50 -— 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 
Kerosine 
41-43 wow. 2.20 +. 280 3.125- 3.25 2.52 3.25 
42-44 w.w. 3.375-— 3.5 3.25 - 3.5 3.25 - 3.56 T 
42-44 3.375- 3.50 3 > 3.50 3.23 3.50 Naphtha and Solvent 
ey solvent .. 6 875 6.875 6.875 
% > wee pee ae 
Fuel and Gas Oils 2: ee. ©. eee... 7 375 7.375 7.375 
eaners’ naphtha ‘ 7.375 t Sto 7.375 
Domestic Mineral spirits 6.375 6.375 6.375 
No. ] prime white 25 3.375 3.125- 3.25 3.125—- 3.25 Rubber solvent. 4.000 1.319 7.375 
No. 1 straw... 3.125— 3.25 3.00 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 Lacquer diluent. . . 8.375 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in lank cars, as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM, (Week Ended Oct. 23, 1936) 
U.S. Motor, 62 octane and below: Oct. 19 Oct. 2) Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 23 
“ast Texas +4 625 +4625 (4.625 4.625 t4 625 
*North Texas 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4 75 4.625- 4.75 4 625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 
West Texas 4 625- 4.75 4 625- 4.75 4 625- 4.75 4.625- 4 75 $f 625- 4 75 
Oklahoma 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 4.625-— 4.75 4 625- 4.75 4.625- 4 75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
U.S. Motor, 63-67 octane: 
*North Texas. . 5.00 - 5.23- 5:00 — §.25 5.00 5.20 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
West Texas 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 5 25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 
Oklahoma 5.00 - 5.375 5 09 - 5.375 §.00 — 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 5.00 - 5.375 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 5.25 4.875- 35.25 4.875- 5.25 
U.S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular): 
*North Texas § .625- 5.75 9.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 3. o. ts 
West Texas. . 5.625- 5.75 9 625- 5.75 9.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 5.75 
Oklahoma : 5.625- 5.75 >.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 S is 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis 5.373- 5.625 9.3735- 5.625 5.373- 3.625 5.373- 5.625 F 5.625 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York harbor 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 6 6.50 
Philadelphia district 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 5 
Baltimore district 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
New York harbor 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 -— 6.75 
Philadelphia district 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 
Baltimore district 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 -— 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) §.625- 5.75 S.Gee~ 5.40 >.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 9.625- 5.75 
Other districts (Western Penna. 5 .625- 5.75 §.625- 5.75 §.625- 5.75 3.625- 5.75 >.623~- 5.75 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna. 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 7.00 - 7.125 
Other districts (Western Penna. 7.00 - 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 7.00 7.125 7.00 -— 7.125 7.00 — 7.125 
Motor Gasoline. Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) 7.25 — 7.375 7.20 = 1.800 7:25 = F300 Lae = Fare 7.25 - 7.375 
Other districts (Western Penna.) t.28°= 2.040 7.20 = %.3%a 7:23 = 1.880 7.25 - 7.375 7.25 ~- 7.375 
*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. 
tNominal. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal tax, state gasoline taz, also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 


prices in effect O t. 26, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, bul subject to later corrections 





S. O. New Jersey 











car price, plus these differentials: 2.5c for delivery 
of 1.200 to 36,000 gals.; plus 2c, for 36.000 to 120,- 


S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 





























000 gals.; plus 1.5c for 120,000 to 240.000 gals.; S : Init , 
Essolene plus le for 240,000 to 480.000 gals.; plus 0.3¢ for — $ —/ Sr Trumbull, lt mee 
Consumer Kero- 1.000 gal P ert anc VOMANEO... 6. ce cecccecccece 2.5 
480,000 gals. and over. Those buying less than, peg 1 Pauld *12 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 1,200 gals. yearly, get retail s.s. price. ehance anc WE i sc cccecctcseuccees 2 
Car T.W. es S.S. T.W. : - Statewide Prices to Resellers § Agents 
Atlantic City, N.J... 7.5 9 4 * 9 ° e (These gasoline prices are based on low of Group 
Newark, No waaay 7 85 4 * 7.5 Atlantic Refining 3, 68-70 octane, gasoline tank car market as 
Annapolis, Md an 81 96 5 * 410 Atlantic White Flach Plus Geseline published in Platt’s Oilgram, to the wee — 
Baltimore, Md...... 7.5 9 5 * 8 e _ oa let aa 
Cumberland, ae 9.3 6 § * 10 Total __ islets byw a Prwne! 
Washington, D.C... 75 9 S$ 3.5 ¢ ‘ otal including taxes Accoun Accoun gents 
heave, ae 87112 6 2.7 129 ; T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. | Sohio X-70..... 16 16.5 16.5 
Norfolk, Va........ 75 10 6 195 113) Philadelphia, Pa....10 5 15 16 9.5 | Renown a 
Petersburg, Va Bi ea 78 10.3 6 198 11 : Putchurgh. Pé..33: 328.5 17:5 165 9 ae eee , es i 6 want 
ichmond, Va...... 78 10.3 6 19.8 11 Allentown, Pa...... 11 75 5 16 75 = §6§¢.§ eiective Sept. 10, 36, S. O. lo =began 
Roanoke, Va....... 9 Hs 6 2 39:9) ate. PO... ees 125° 5 75 185 8 | leasing service stations to dealers. No statewide 
Charleston, W. Va... 83 108 5 * 12 6| Scranton, Pa....... 11 75 5 16 75 ** 10 | 8.8. price available although the company does 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 76 101 5 * 11.2 | Altoona. Pa........ 12.5 5 175 195 9.5) post s.s. prices locally at points where it still 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 85 10 5 * 2 2} Dover, Del ........ 12 5 7T ** 10 | Operates stations, : 
Charlotte, N.C..... 89 11.4 7 * 12 6| Wilmington. Del....11 5 16 ** 69 Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
Hickory, N.C...... 9.4 11.9 7 * 13 | Boston, Mass.......8 4 12 ** 7 | 1935, is added “where assessable, to regular posted 
Mt. Airy, N.C...... 92 hit 7 * 12.8) Springfield, Mass.... 8.5 4 125 ** 7.5 | prices,’ S. O. Ohio says. 
Raleigh, N.C.......8.5 11 7 * 12 1) Worcester, Mass.... 9 e 3 + 7.75 *Kerosine prices include lc state tax. 
Salisbury, N.C..... 9 3:3 7 * 12 7] Fall, River, Mass 8 4 12 ** 67 {Excluding authorized agents. 
Charleston, S.C..... 7.5 10 7 20.5 11.1] Hartford, Conn $4.4 124 2 4 ‘Excluding 0.5¢ rental. 
Columbia, S. C...... 85 11 7 21.5 12.1] New Haven, Conn $.3 4 %¥2:8 a 67.5 Discounts x. ae — —_ — 
Spartanburg, S.C... 92 117 7 22.2 12.9! Providence, R.1..... 8 = ina | consumers ontv: on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, 
‘ salera: | Atlantic City, N. J. 10 4 14 16.5 9 effective Sept. 16, 1936, except counties mentioned 
7 ae transferred stations to dealers; Conaien. Nou. $6 1 14 165 8 ov = mae pal ge y on —— Fae 
— : ; diai . ice | Trenton, N. J.......10 4 14 165 8 month: [, 0 9, gals., 1.5¢ per gal.; 19, 
= an koceerae undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price Annapolis, Md...... 9.1 5 14.5 + 9.5 | gals. and over, 2.5¢. | Under 1,000 gals., posted 
Price Fasis to commercial consumers: Beginning Baltimore, Md. 85 5 13.5 = 18 pon Hcg Bo — of less —_ 25 gals., 
Feb. 11, 1935, all new commercial consumers will be | Hagerstown, Md.... 9.5 5 14.5 seat. Bib heey esllgior 5 bo cadiy ak Seca pean apd ho SA ache 26 
Anas sa wi diva eas tank car Richmond, Va Bw a0 4% 10.3 6 16 3 ** ll 7 | Renown, lk above. Q. Dz. A. is off statewide 
signed on following My hadal } il : 
price, on yearly purchases: up to 35,999 gals., 2.5¢ + ews gy N.C...16.1 7 17.1 = ll 3 — — -_ a Ash- 
t.c.; 36,000 to 119,999 gals.. 2c; 120,000 to | Brunswick, Ga......10 5 7 17.5 pied 2 a 2 es : start 
239.999 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 4 479.999 gals., Pi Jacksonville, Fla... 10 8 18 ** 11) 5 | Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, 
and over 480,000 gals., 0.5c *Georgia has kerosine tax of Ic per gal., not | Henry, Jefferson, Knox, Logan, Lucas. Mah ning, 
‘ “$e sige i “ner included in above price. Medina, Mercer, Pickaway, Putnam, Ross, Shelby, 
Above prices apply only when deliveries are | ' i ; . Se - ~s y 
made in lots of 50 or 100 gals. at one time, depend- **Atlantic Refining transferred stations to | Trumbull. Union, Van Wert and Williams: for this 
s Some 2 cm a ; dealers; ic yailabl information, write National Petroleum News. 
ing on region in which deliveries are made dealers; no prices available. : r 
Nae r a ) iiemnhes Atlantic White Flash Pl Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 
If deliveries are made in less than these minimum Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Fla lus . . 
quantities, s.s. price at time and place of delivery | gasoline, thru territory, except Philadelphia: mercial consumers, 3c per gal. off t.w. price, any 
applies. divided dealers, price equal to 3.5c off posted ss. | quantity. 
jon-contract customers will be billed at 2.5c over | price; undivided dealers, price equal to 4c off 
tank car price at time and place of delivery. posted s.s. price; authorized dealers contracts pre- S oO K t k 
y Preeti Discount: 1c of t.w. price for 25 gals. | vious to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 3c less than One ae en si uc y 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore | posted s.s. price, plus le rental; at Philadelphia, Crown Gasoline 2 
City contract not necessary) except no discount | delivered t.w. price to 100% dealers 8c, and to Total Kere- 
in state of New Jersey. split dealers, 8.5c, effective Oct. 7. : E : a sine 
? Price basis to commercial consumer: Effective T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
S Vv Oil Cc Oct. 1, 1935, on yearly gasuline purchases based on | Lexington, Ky...... 12 6 18 20 ll 
ocony- facuum l O., posted tank car prices plus following amounts: | Louisville, Ky...... 12 6 18 20 10 
1,200 to 36,000 gals., 2.5c over t.c.; 36,000 to 120,- | Paducah, Ky.... 10.5 6 16.5 ** 8 
Ine. 000 gals., 2c; 120,000 to 249,000 gals., 1.5c; 240,000 | Covington, Ky..... 11.5 6 7.5 19.5 10.5 
O : York Divisi to 480,000 gals., 1c; 480,000 gals. and over, 0.5c. Jackson, — cae 7 20 22 12.5 
Y ’ Vickst Rs. ..de.e 7 5 %32. 
* Birmingham, Alaw.13 8 2123) da 
° Mobile, Ala euloule *9 20 21 11 
“Split” ee Kero- S. O. Ohio Montgomery, Ala...11.5 *9 20.5 2 *14 
Pe a oe Sohio X-70 Gasoline Macon, Ga......... 13 7 20 22 *14 
Total Atlanta, Ga........ 3.5 7 26:5 23:5 
M litan N By es =6T.W. TSS. T.W. Con- Con- Augusta, Ga..... 3.5 7 19.5 21 "32.5 
etropolitan N. ¥. City: sumer sumer Savannah, Ga...... 11.5 7 18.5 20.5 *12.5 
Boroughs of Man- T.W. Tax T.W. Jacksonville, Fla... .10 8 18 20 11.5 
hattan, Bronx and Ohio Statewide......12.5 5 17.5 t *13.5| Miami, Fla.........11.5 8 19.5 21.5 12.5 
saat Brooklyn (Kings - a - q- | Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: Tampa, Fie........10.5 @ 16.5 20.5 11.5 
aia — ae Rich. 8.7 *4 12.7 7.25 . eo ee Foy Pensacola, Fla...... 12.5 *9 21.5 23.5 10.5 
oroug: tch- _. | Columbiana, Darke, Fayette, Fairfield, Franklin, ia C 
mond (Staten Is.). 9 _ = 13 as 7.25] Greene, Hamilton, Jefferson, Knox, Licking, - : ae saat > 
Albany, N. Y....... 8.7 4 12.7 ‘.49 | Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, Miami, Montgomery saannunen: 29 esas 9.5 b = bi 
Binghamton, N. Y...10 4 14 9 o- | Pickaway, Preble, Ross, Trumbull and Warren:, er athe hae 10.5 6 7 oo 
Baier: Ns We. .s00 95 4 1.5 8.25 SEG hee eaten <P 6 6 as aducah, Ky....... 7.5 3.5 P 
- seen: D Fo~-- Fe : be : = Paulding......... 11 Ss 6 ny Coat, E9--- ‘ee _ : ‘ : - _ 
lattsburg, N. Y.... 9.7 3.7 75 = a ackson, Miss. ..... o ao § 
Rochester, N.Y.....9.5 4 13.5 8.25 Renown (Third Grade Gasoline) Vicksburg, Miss.... 9.5 7 16.5 ** 
Syracuse, N. Y...... 9.5 4 13.5 8.75 | Ohio Statewide...... 12 § V7 t Birmingham, Ala.. .11 *8 «#419 20 
Danbury, Conn..... 9 4 13 8 Counties below statewide gasoline schedule: Mobile, Ala........ 8.5 *9 17.5 18 
Hartford, Conn..... $9 4 2.9 7 Butler, Clermont, Darke, Hamilton, Greene, | Montgomery, Ala... 8.5 9 17.5 18 
a ag Conn. os 4 i 8 Z 5 | Miami, Montgomery, Preble and Warren: oe rom soccese i ; i Fe - P 
angor, Me..... se 5 we kt eee ee ae’ 8 Sia ,Ga........ 5 
Portland, Me....... 9.5 5 14.5 7.75} Ashtabula, Champaign, Clarke, Columbiana, | Macon, Ga ........10 07 17 17.5 
Boston, Mass....... 8.5 4 12.5 7.5 | Fairfield, Fayette, Franklin, Jefferson, Knox, | Pensacola, Fla...... 10.75*9 19.75 21 cae 
5 5 : : Dealer D t: off ted Cc 
Concord, N.H......10.5 5 15.5 8.5 | Licking, Lucas, Madison, Mahoning, Pickaway, Jealer Discount: oO} ae ee ee ee 
Lancaster, N.H.....11.5 5 16.5 9.5 | Ross, and Trumbull 11 5 I oo. 2... | and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
Manchester, No ..10 .. Sy 3S. 8 on | Paulding........... 9 . ta 4c; on Kyso, ~ divided —— Crown and 
Providence, R.1..... 8.5 3 11.5 7.25 | Counties above statewide schedule: Ethyl, 3.5c, —. yso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
Burlington, Vt...... 9.7 5 14.7 8.75 | Hocking and Summit 12.5 5 17.5 about Jan. 1, 1934. ; ; 
Rutland, Vt........ 10 5 15 elem 8.5 | ER, en = a, A — — me all single 
*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of | P , eliveries of 50 gals. or less, get pos 8.8. price: 
each sale. ‘odio ' (Off Statewide Level) all single deliveries of 50 gals. or more, to be billed 
tSocony-Vacuum transferred stations to dealers; | Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the} at posted t.w. price, plus following discounts, off 
no prices available. | fo'owing counties: posted t.w. price: Ethyl and Crown gasoline, 50 
Price basis to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than | Galliw..............-- pe eeesecees nab didalea *13 | to 2,999 gals. monthly, 1.5c; Kyso, le; 3,000 to 
“split’’ dealer t.w. | Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbi- | 24,999 gals., Ethyl and Crown, 2c; Kyso, 1.5e; 
To — consumers: ee ae yon — po —o- megs ee age ae Pag | — gals. or more, Ethyl and Crown, 3c; and 
covering yearly purchases, bi at pos tank | Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Put- yso, 2.5c. 
' i 
Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 
Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerosine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100e; In- 
, diana, 1/2c per gal in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bbls., 2/25c for over 50 bbts.- Kansas, 1/50c, (3/50c can be 
> charged to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3/100c, Nevada, gasoline, 1/20¢; 
at 9 Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25c per gal., in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots lesa than 50 bbts.: South Carolina, 1/8c; 
> uth Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c. ‘ % 
5) " ——_ inspection fee only: Iowa, 2/25c; Michigan, 4/5c per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/5e for next 5; 3/10e for next 15, and 1/Se per 
gal. im lots over 25 bble 
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Taz column includes 1c federal tar, state gasoline tar, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general fooinote. These 
prices in effect Oct. 26, 1936, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 





S.O. Kentucky (Cont’d) 


*Tares: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, Ic city; Montgomery, 
lc city and lc county; Pensacola, lc city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include Ic state tax. 
Montgomery kerosine price includes lc city tax. 

**S_ O. Kentucky transferred stations to dealers; 
no prices available. 


S. O. Indiana 


Red Dealer Prices 
Crown ero- 
Total Red Stano- sine 


Tax T.W. Crown lind T.W. 
Chicago, Tii......... 4 15.4 13.4 13.4 9.2 
Decatur, Il}......... 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
er 4 14.5 13.9 13 9.2 
a ee 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
Guteny, O0.......... 4 15.2 313.7 13.7 96 
Indianapolis, Ind....*5 17.1 15.6 15.6 $13 
Evansville, Ind.....*5 16.9 15.4 15.1 $13.7 
South Bend, Ind....*5 17.3 15.8 15.8 f13 
Detroit, Mich. 4 15.0 13.5 13.0 8.8 
Grand Ra ids, Mich. 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.3 
Saginaw, Mich 4 15.6 14.1 14.1 10.1 
Green Bay, Wis: ee S iv.l 1723.6 16:6 39 
Milwaukee, Wis.... 5 16.7 15.2 13.4 9.5 
La Crosse, Wis..... § 16.8 15.3 15.3 9.6 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.6 
Duluth, Minn...... 4 16.2 14.7 14.7 10 
Mankato, Minn..... 4 15.8 14.3 14.3 9.6 
Des Moines, Ia..... 4 15.2 18.7 13.3 9.0 
Sioux City, Ia...... 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
Davenport, Ia...... 4 15.4 13.9 13.9 9.2 
Mason City, Ia..... 4 15.6 14.1 12.4 9.4 
St. Louis, Rio. .-.¥4 45.1 13:6 138.6 8.9 
Kansas City, Mo... .+4 14.8 13.3 13.3 8 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 4 14.8 13.3 13.3 8.6 
OS SS ee 4 16.8 15.3 15.3 10.6 
Minot, N. D........ 4 18.0 16.5 16.5 11.8 
Huron, 8. D........ *§ 17.3 15.8 15.8 10.1 
Wichita, Kans...... 4 14.3 11.5 10.5 8.0 


+St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices 
include Ic city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 

*South Dakota gasoline and kerosine 
include 0.1c for sales tax. Indiana t.w. and 
gasoline prices include 0.2c for chain store tax. 

Note: Effective July 1, 1935 in Iowa, and Sept. 
11, 1936, in Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, South Dakota and Wisconsin, and 
effective Oct. 1, 1936 in Illinois and North Dakota, 
S. O. Indiana discontinued posting service station 
prices, posting only a t.w. and a dealer price. 

Discount to cial con s: Effective 
Jan. 1, 1935, thru territory, except Michigan 
effective Feb. 1, on purchases per month, discount 
off t.w. prices; all gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., 
at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., or more, 1.5c off t.w. on 
Ethyl and Red Crown, and 0.5c on Stanolind. 
Minimum delivery is 25 gals. 


Subnormal Stanolind Points 


Normally Stanolind tank wagon prices are Ic 
under normal Red Crown t.w. prices. Among 
subnormal points on Stanolind t.w. are these: 
Detroit, 13.5c; Des Moines, 14.1c; Mason City, 
13.9c; Huron, i6c; and Wichita, 11.5c, all including 
state and federal taxes. 


rices 
ealer 





S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 





Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Omaha, Neb....... i ae 17.8 19.8 9.5 
McCook, Neb......12.5 6 18.5 20.5 10.2 
Norfolk, Neb....... Be © 18.2 20.2 9.9 
North Platte, Neb...12.6 6 18.6 20.6 10.3 
Scottsbluff, Ne 13.3 6 9.3 21.3 ii 
Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Omaha, Neb....... 10 6 16 16 
McCook, Neb...... 2.5 6 17.5 38.9 
Norfolk, Neb....... 13.2. 6 17.2 19.2 
North Platte, Neb...11.6 6 17.6 19.6 


Scottsbluff, Neb... .12. 18.3 20.3 


Discount to dealers: where service station guncline 
prices are normal, reseliers’ allowance off service 
station prices are (Mazimum over-all). including 
rent) as follows: Reliance 2c; Standard Red 
Crown, and Solite with Ethyl, 3}gc. Where service 
station gasoline prices are below normal, ers” 
allowances are reduced one-half of the amount be- 
low normal, down to = agg (Minimum over- 
all wi and Sole with eliance, — Standard Red 
—— and Solite with Ethyl, 

s: for Ted wagon deliveries 
vie Standard Commercial Consumer 
ective January 1, 1935. 


w 
a 





euee a 
Contract, off 





S. O. Louisiana 


Essolene 

Consumer Kero- 

Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine 

Car T.W. es) 6S.S. T.W. 

Little Rock, Ark.... 7.5 10 us 11.5 
Alexandria, La..... 7.5 10 — 6h 

Baton Rouge, La.... 7 9.5 8 21 11.5 
New Orleans, La.... 7 9.5*10 23 *13 
Lake Charles, aoe sai 10.5 8 ** *%10 
Shreveport, <.:.:.. = Ss = 

seeevette. See 8 10.5 8 ** %12.5 

Bristol, Tenn....... 10 nae 14.5 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. 9.5 12 S = 11.5 
Knoxville, Tenn... .10 12.5 8 2 14 

Memphis, ‘ee 8 16.5 8 2 9.5 
Nashville, Tenn.. 9 1.56 8 = 10 


*New Orleans ‘ulin tax includes 7c state, 
lc federal, and 2c parish tax. Louisiana kerosine 
— include le state tax; in addition New 

Jrleans has lc parish tax. 


**S. O. Louisiana transferred stations to dealers; 

rices available. 

rice basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, leas 0.5c 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Feb. 11, 1935, commercial consumers not under 


contract will be billed at 2.5¢ per gal. above posted 
bulk plant tank car fale at time and place of de- 


no 


livery in lots of 50 . OF more at one time. m- 
tract customers will be billed at following differ- 
entials over tank car price, on yearly purchases: 


up to 35,999 ., 2.5c over tank car price; 36,000 
to 119,999 .» 2c over; 120,000 to 239,999 gals., 
1.5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., lc; 480,000 gals. 


and over, 0.5c. 

On single deliveries to all classes of commercial 
consumers, of less than 50 gals., s.s. price at time 
and place of delivery applies. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 


Total Kero- 
*100% Dir. *100% Dir. sine 

T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Dates, Te........ 82S S 13835 7 8.5 

Ft. Worth, Tex..... 8.5 5 13.5 17 8.5 

Houston, Tex....... 9 5 14 18 8.5 

San Antonio, Tex... 9 5 14 18 8.5 

U. S. Motor Fuel (Third Grade) 

Datias, Tex... .....+ 7 5 12 14 
Ft. Worth, Tex..... 2 5S 14 
Houston, Tex....... 8 ; 13 16 


San Antonio, Tex... 8 13 16 

*Price is t.w. price to contract dealers and 
commercial consumers. 2 open dealers is 
0.5¢ above t.w. prices shown above. 

Price basis to dealers: to contract dealers con- 
sumer accounts off ——: retail price: when posted 
retail price, including all taxes on Esso motor 
fuel is: 19.1lc per gal. and above discount is 4c; 
19e to 18.lc, 3.5e: pe 18c and below, 3c. Humble 
motor fuel, 17.1c and above, 4c; 17 to 16.1c, 3.5¢; 
and 16c and below, 3c; U.S. motor fuel, 15.1c and 
pone. Sei 15 to 14.1e, 2.5¢; and 14c and below, 2c. 
409 ealer accounts, — in each case 
are 0.5c ra on the same price 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes 'T. W. S.S. T.W. 
Denver, Colo.. .14 5 19 21 ll 
Grand Junction, Col.15 S 31S 23:6 35 
Pueblo, Colo....... 14 5 19 21 10 
Casper, ee 44:5 5 1319:35 2ES TES 
Cheyenne, Wyo....14.5 5 19.5 21.5 13 
Billings, Mont...... 16.5 6 22:5 24.5 14.5 
Butte, Mont....... 15 6 2 23 14.5 
Great Falls, Mont.. st 6 22.5 24.58 14.5 
Helena, Mont...... S.5 6 “22:5 “26:5 26:5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 16 5 21 23 16 
eS eee 6.5 6 22.5 24.5 38 
Twin Falls, Ida..... 17 6 23 25 18 
Albuquerque, N. M..12.5 +6.5 19 21 13 
Roswell, N. M...... 3.5 16.5 20 22 10 
Santa Fe, N. M.....14.5 *7 21.5 23.5 12 
Ft. Smith, Ark..... 9.5 5 14.5 %* 8 
Little Rock, Ark.... 9.5 7.5 17 ** 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark....9.5 5 14.5 18.5 | 8.5 
Demand (Third Grade) 
Denver, Colo....... 12 5 7 19 
Cheyenne, WeO...c4200 5S FS Is 
Helena, Mont...... 4.5 6 2.5 22.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.12 S if 19 
oe ee 14:5 6 20.8 22.5 
Albuquerque, N. M.10.5 76.5 17 19 
Roswell, N. M...... 10.9 15.8. 17.5 





Continental Oil—Cont’d 
Demand (Third Grade) Kero- 


Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 


Santa Fe, N.M.....10 *7 17 19 
Ft. Smith, Ark. .... 8.755 183.75 
Little Rock, Ark.... 8.75 7.5 16.25 ** 
Texarkana, "Ark. r § S$ 14 


+Includes city tax of 0.5c. 

*Includes lc city tax. 

*Continental Oil transferred stations to dealers: 
no prices available. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on _gasolines 
thru territory, off normal s.s. price, except Montana, 
dl ‘undivided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 

4c; Demand, 3c; except Arkansas, 3.25c. To 
“divided” dealers thru territory: Ethyl and Conoco 
Bronze, 3.5c; Demand, 2.5c, except Utah and 
Idaho where full 100% or undivided dealer dis- 
count is applied to divided dealers also; thru 


Montana, e ective March 24, 1936, on gasoline, 
off t.w. Bn ma Panay: conned dealers: Ethyl and 
Conoco Bronze, to “divided” 


Demand, Ic; to 

dealers: Ethyl 3 ‘Cumiee Bronze, 1.5c; Demand 
0.5c. In Arkansas, all dealer discounts are reduced 
by one-half the difference between the normal s.s. 
and the posted price, when such posted prices are 


subnormal. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dealer T.W. Prices Kero- 
Conoco sine 
Tax Bronze Demand T.W. 
Muskogee.......... 5 14 13 4 
— te 5 14 13 8 
EEN a ee re 14 10 8 
S. O. California 
Standard Gasoline 
Kero- 
Tot sine 
a Taxes TW. $3. Tv. 
San Francisco, Cal. . a 62 18 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal.. ‘}. o © 6:5 25 5 
Fresno. Cal........ 38.5 4 17.5 186.5 i 
Phoenix, Ariz....... 4.5 6 2.5 . 31.5 Ti6 
Reno, Nev ag ite rer 14.5 5 19.5 20.5 18 
Portland, Ore...... 13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Seattle, Wash. ..... 3.5 6° 19.5 26:5 3.5 
— Wash..... o.5 G 2.5 33.5 36.5 
acoma, Wash..... 3:5 6 PS BS 38.5 
Flight Gasoline (Third Grade) 
San Francisco, Cal..11.5 4 15.5 16.5 
Los Angeles, Cal... .11 4 15 16 
Fresno, Cal........ 12 4 16 17 
Reno, Nev. Ty 5 18 19 
Phoenix, hs nid 13 6 19 20 
Portland, Ore...... 12 6 #18 19 
Seattle, Wash...... 12 6 18 19 
— Wash..... 15 6 2 22 
acoma, Wash. 12 6 18 19 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 

Discount to dealers: on gasoline, off t.w. price 
on Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 
100% dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight 
gasoline, both 100% and split dealers, 2c. 

On Stanavo Aviation Gasoline, to all classes of 
dealers, 3c off t.w. 

To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: 
on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over, advance 
— discount extended at time of delivery on 

tanavo Aviation, Standard Ethyl and Standard 
Gasolines, 3c. Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. 
S.s. schedule applies on single deliveries less than 
40 gallons. 

On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries 
to jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


Canada 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd 
Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
Three Star Imperial Gasoline 
Hamilton, Ont...... 15 6 21 23.5 i 
Toronto, Ont....... 15 6 2 23:5 27 
Brandon, Man...... 22.8 7 29.8 32.8 22.3 
Winnipeg. Man.....21.2 7 28.2 312 20.7 
Regina, 225 7 2:5 32:5 = 
Saskatoon, Sask....2953 7 32.3 35.3 24.8 
Edmonton, Alta....23.5 7 30.5 33.5 24.2 
Calgary, Alta....... 21 7 28 31 21.5 
Vancouver, B. ee tT Ze 26 23 
Montreal, Que......12.5 6 18.5 * 17.5 
ee AL, Se rod 8 24 28 18.5 
a ae 8 24 28 18.5 
*Imperial Oil Lud transferred stations to 


dealers; no prices available. 

Discounts to dealers: off s.s. prices: 

Maritime Provinces, 4c to all classes of dealers. 
Quebec, except Montreal City, Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia, except Vancouver, 3c to 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Tax column includes 1c federal tar, stale gasoline taz, also city and county taxes as indicated in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 
prices in effect Oct. 26, 1936, as posted by principal markeling companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later corrections 





divided dealers, 4c to undivided dealers. Ontario 
and Montreal City, 2 to divided dealers, 3 

to undivided dealers, Vancouver, 5c to undivided 
dealers, 4c to divided. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil.) Tax column includes lc federal tax, 
and state tax; also municipal taxes as in- 
dicated in footnotes. 


In Effect Oct. 26, 1936 


S. O. New Jersey 
Tank Car T.W. 


a rae 10 12 

OO er or 10 12 

Washington, D.C... betes 12.6 
EE ee ia 14.2 
ee en St 14.7 
Ee ee eee 16.6 
I ee HIN ok sisiclem pow ackiaes 14.2 


Colonial Beacon Oil Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y....... ; 12.8 
Buffalo, N. Y.. +7 wale 14.1 
Boston, Mass. . a 14.5 


S. O. Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 1S. 3 
Pigteere, PO. ccs veces a 13.9 
S. O. Louisiana 
Pie Cn EES Sk dos a do aces 12.3 
Shrevennrt, EA... ...45.. 12.6 


Prices in above four territories do not include 
state or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade 
aviation gasoline. An 80 octane product generally 
brings 0.5c premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5c 
premium over the 74 octane grade. 

ote: S.s. prices in above four territories are 
generally 6c over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are 
net, with no discounts allowed for quantity pur- 


chases. ‘T.w. prices are generally tank car price, 
plus freight, plus 2.5c per gal. 
S. O. Ohio 
Thru Ohio 
Total 
Consumer Consumer 
‘Eewe Tax T.W. 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
73 octane A 5 20.5 
96 ooteme.......... 46.5 5 Pi 
87 octane... ae 5 22.5 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 
sumer posted t.w. price. 


S. O. Indiana 
Chicago, Ill......... 14.4 4 18.4 
Indianapolis, Ind. . .15.3 5 20.3 
Detroit, Mich 15.9 4 19.9 
Milwaukee, Wisc... .14.7 5 19.7 
Minneapolis, Minn...14.8 1 18.8 
St. Lous, Mo.......13.1 *4 7.2 
Kansas City, Mo. . .13.8 *4 17.8 
Fargo, N. D........15.8 4 19.8 
RENOM, O BPs sce 5.3 5 20.3 
Wichita, Kans. 13.3 4 ta 


*Includes le city tax. 
**Includes 0.le to cover sales tax. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Tank Car 


Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes).... 8.5 


Continental Oil Co. 


| 


| (Net price in Tank Wagon; in Cents per 





Total 
T.W. Tax ‘Fawre 
Denver, Colo. 17 5 22 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....17.5 5 22.5 
Helena, Mont 19.5 6 2.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.19 5 24 
Albuquerque, N. M..15.5 *6.5 22 
‘Includes city tax of 0.5¢e. 
S. O. California 
Phoenix, Ariz. ..16.5 6 23.5 
Los Angeles, Cal....14.5 4 18.5 
San Francisco, Cal. .15 4 19 
Reno, Nev......... 6.5 5 21.5 
Portland, Ore.......15.5 6 21.5 | 
Seattle, Wash... ...15.5 6 23.51 
Spokane, Wash... ..18.5 6 24.5 


Note: For discounts, ete., see note under Stand- 
ird and Flight gasoline above. 


Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) | 
In Effect Oct. 26, 1936 


Gallon) 


*S. O. New Jersey 


Mineral V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha 
Baltimore, Md.......... 14 15.5 
a, Se ee 12.5 14.5 
Washington, D.C... 14 *4#17.5 


**Steel bbls. only. 


*Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


| | hy a Se 11.5 12.5 
New York City......... 10.5 11.5 
Rochester, N. Y......... 12 se. 

Syracuse, N. Y.......... 14 parks 
Boston, Mass........... 13 13.5 
Bridgeport, Conn....... 13 413.5 
Providence, R. 1........ 13 14 


2c off above t.w. prices in above two territories 
to large buyers in some instances. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 11.5 12.5 
Lancaster, Pa. . ‘er 13 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa......... 12.5 14.5 


Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V. M. & P. 
Naphtha apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 


S. O. Ohio 
S.R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
Thru Ohio. . re 13.25 13'.75 
Nolte: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on 


Dry Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene: 
Varnolene and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these 
prices. Discounts to contract consumers, off t.w. 
price: 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 2,499 gals. 
0.75¢; 2,500 to 4,999 gals., lc; 5,000 or more gals. 
E.5e. 


S. O. Indiana 
Oleum V.M.&P. 


Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, Ill....... 16.2 16.5 15 
Detroit, Mich.... 17.9 19 18 
Kansas City, Mo.. 13.3 14.3 13.3 
St. Louis, Mo..... 13.6 14.6 5g.5 
Milwaukee, Wis... 18.2 19.2 18.2 
Minneapolis, Minn. 17.3 18.3 16.4 


Nole: Prices for V.M.&P. apply also to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state tax. Prices shown 
are base prices, before discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


V.M.&P. 
Naphtha Solvent 
ee 10 9.5 
New York Harbor........ 10 9 
Philadelphia district... .. . 10 9.5 
ta Se ee 10 9.5 
Ohio points, delivered... .. 9.25 *8.75 


*This is on S.R. solvent. 


Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and 
special Varnolene are same as V.M.&P.; on 
Varnolene and Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5c less 
than on V.M.&P. 


Latest Changes 


From Oct. 20 to Oct. 26 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes 
shown. See table for full current 
prices. Changes are on gasoline 
unless kerosine is indicated. 


S. 0. New Jersey—Essolene: 
Newark, t.w. cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 20. 

S. O. Kentucky—Kerosine: 
Augusta, cut 1c, Oct. 20. 


Pensacola, cut 1.5c, Oct. 22. 











S. 0. Indiana—Red Crown and Stano- 
lind: 


T.w. and dealer prices cut 0.2c, thru 
Indiana, Oct. 23, except Stanolind deal- 
er price at Evansville unchanged. 


Corrections 


Notation of amount of change 
and dates not previously shown 
in table. Table in this issue is cor- 
rected to show these changes. 
Changes are on gasoline unless 
kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. New Jersey—Essolene: 


Service stations at Hickory, N. C., 
transferred to dealers, July 27. 


Atlantic Refining—White Flash Plus: 


Boston, Worcester and Providence, 
t.w. cut le, Oct. 13. 

Springfield, t.w. cut 0.5¢e, Oct. 13. 

Fall River, t.w. cut le, Oct. 14. 


Hartford, t.w. cut 0.6c and 
Haven, t.w. cut 0.7¢c, Oct. 13. 


New 
Atlantic City, t.w. cut 0.3c, s.s. cut 
0.5¢c, Sept. 28. 


Trenton, t.w. cut 0.3¢c, s.s. cut 0.5¢, 
Sept. 24. 


Baltimore and Annapolis, t.w. cut 
1.5¢, Oct. 6. 


Hagerstown, t.w. cut 1.6c, Oct. 7. 


Brunswick, t.w. up 1.5¢c, Sept. 29. 


S. 0. Kentucky—Crown: 


-aducah, t.w. cut 0.25¢e, Oct. 15. 


Tampa, up 0.5¢, Oct. 8. 


Kyso: 

Lexington, t.w. cut lc, s.s. cut 2¢, 
Oct. 15. 
S. 0. Louisiana—Essolene: 

Service Stations at Nashville, Tenn., 
transferred to dealers Oct. 14. 
Continental Oil—Kerosine: 


Muskogee, cut 1c, Oct. 13. 
8. 0. California—Standard, Flight and 
Aviation: 


Phoenix, cut 0.5¢c, Oct. 18. 
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Refinery Crude Runs Drop 72,000 Barrels 


NEW YORK, Oct. 27 


DECREASE of 72,000 barrels 
[ daily average crude runs to re- 
4 finery stills helped bring down 


stocks of motor fuel 123,000 barrels, 
to 54,097,000 barrels the week ended 
Oct. 24, according to the American 
Petroleum Institute. Crude runs the 
previous week had been increased 29,- 
000 barrels and motor fuel stocks had 
increased 539,000 barrels. 


Motor fuel stocks at refineries in 


creased 101,000 barrels, standing at 
29,608,000 barrels on Oct. 24. In- 
transit and terminal stocks declined 
3000 barrels, to 18,780,000 barrels, 
and stocks of unfinished gasoline de- 
clined 221,000 barrels, to 5,709,000 
barrels. 

A cut of 54,000 barrels in crude 
runs at East Coast refineries and one 
of 34,000 barrels in Texas Gulf plants 


accounted chiefly for the decline over 


the country. Oklahoma-Kansas-Mis- 
souri plants cut runs 16,000 barrels 


while Louisiana Gulf plants increased 
their runs 17,000 barrels and Indiana 
Illinois-Kentucky 20,000 barrels. 

The largest reduction in motor fuel 
stocks was in the Texas Gulf district 
Stocks there were cut 277,000 barrels 
Stocks in the East Coast district wer: 
reduced 245,000 barrels and in the 
Louisiana Gulf 118,000 barrels. Two 
large increases were reported. One was 
283,000 barrels in California and the 
other was 205,000 barrels in Indiana 
Illinois-Kentucky. 


CURRENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 


Per Cent Daily Average Crude 


Districts Capacity to Stills (Birrets) 

Reporting Week Ended 
Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
East Coast 100.0 172,000 526,000 
Appalachian 94.8 104,000 104,000 
Ind., Ill, Ky 96.1 140,000 420,000 
Okla., Kans., Mo 84.8 275,000 291,000 
Inland Texas 18.5 98,000 104,000 
Texas Gulf 97.0 628,000 662,000 
La. Gulf 96 4 146,000 129,000 
No. La., Ark 90.0 48,000 17,000 
Rocky Mt 61.9 10,000 15,000 
California 92.6 195,000 190,000 
Total Reporting. . 89.8 2,746,000 2,818,000 


Fstimated U.S. Total 
(Bur. of Mines Basis 


2,990,000 3,060,000 


-Stocks ——————_—__\ 
(Thousands of Birrels) %® Total 
Gis & 


Per Cent of Reporting 
Capacity Operated Total Finished Total Finished 


Cracked Gasoline Productions 
Daily Av. Peo- 
duction (Burcels) 


Gas & Cap icity 


Week Ended and Unfinished and Jofinished Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Woeoek Ended 
Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* 

Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 17 Oct. 24 Oct. 17 
oop Hee | 85.9 15,199 15,444 12,957 12,658 100.0 98,000 106,000 
yf ase 2,281 2,232 644 641 98.7 23,000 25,000 
99.1 94.6 8,432 8,227 15 6,464 99.7 142,000 135,000 
71.6 75.8 5,665 5,676 491 3,471 89.1 71,200 68,000 
61.3 65.0 1,409 1,379 1,810 1,808 70.9 29,000 29,000 
88.5 93.2 6,807 7,084 8,054 8,652 78.5 156,000 151,000 
89.6 79.1 1,402 1,520 2,312 2,286 96.1 32,000 34,000 
66.7 65.3 220 253 394 375 95.7 10,000 9,000 
66.7 75.0 764 770 729 746 84.8 13,000 13,000 
62.7 62.1 11,918 11,635 73,076 73,048 100.0 64,000 72,000 
77.6 79.6 54,097 54,220 110,582 110,149 95.9 638,000 642,000 

57,864 57,987 114,206 113.773 680,000 685,000 


*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
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UEL oil markets were steady to 
higher last week, although volume 
of buying probably was not quite 
is large as it was the past few weeks. 
Apparently jobbers’ and distributors’ 
inks were well filled with oil in anti- 


cipation of the opening of the consum- 
ing season, 


Refiners were not looking for much 
jusiness from jobbers until actual con- 
sumption gets under way and they 
ave a chance to work off some of 
‘heir stocks. In the meantime refiners 
vere building up their own stocks 
igain. In some instances they were 
isking higher prices on new business. 

industrial demand was fairly steady, 
iithough there was a slight decrease 
n takings. Operations at some in- 
justrial plants were not as active, but 
rhe lull was expected to be only tem- 
porary. On the whole, there was little 
change in the heavy fuels 


NEW YORK, Oct. 24. -Markets for 
ight fuel oils along the eastern sea- 
ward generally were marking time 
‘he past week, waiting for cold 
veather to usher in the heavy consum- 
ng season. 

Demand was reported fair, but 
raders generally said that distributors 
vere pretty well stocked up with light 
uel oils at present and would not be 
n the market very heavily until they 
‘ould work off some of their present 
stocks. Tank car prices were somewhat 
insettled during this period, although 
ew actual price changes were noted. 
several suppliers said they had en- 
ountered some competition at under 
he generally quoted levels for No. 2 

lel oil, but that it was not enough 
o warrant reducing prices. 

Heavy fuel oils continued in good 
sition and no changes were noted 
which would have any material effect 
nm the market. 


TULSA, Oct. 24.—-Both light and 
vavy grades of fuel were closely held 
n most Mid-Continent districts the 
ast week. There apparently was more 
ft a genuine scarcity of the lighter 
rades than formerly. At one time 
here were supplies of the higher grav- 
ty fuels in storage, but suppliers re- 
used to sell in the open market. These 
stocks, however, have been reduced 
somewhat the past few weeks by in- 
reased shipments to contract cus- 
omers, Supplies available in the open 
harket were being absorbed as soon 
‘is they made their appearance. North- 
rn distributors apparently desire to 
‘y in additional supplies of heating 
il against this winter’s requirements. 

Heavy oils were in active demand 
‘om railroads and industrial concerns. 

supply area for the Chicago in- 
ustrial section gradually has _ been 
‘preading to sections of the Mid-Con- 
‘nent. One refiner reported he had 
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Fuels Higher 
In Some 


Districts 





shipped heavy industrial fuel into the 
Chicago area for the first time in five 
years. Some observers predicted an 
actual shortage of heavy fuel oil if de- 
mand continues to increase as it has 
the past few weeks. Prices for fuel oils 
were steady to higher. 


UL. G. I. gas oil and the 24-26 fuel 
oils were unchanged 





FUEL OILS 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of heating oil al the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect Oct. 26, 1936 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 


Newark, N.J....... 7.25 6 Ga 6 
Atlantic City, N. J... 8 6.5 6.5 6 
Baltimore, Md...... 8 6 5.5 


6 
Washington, D.C.... 8.00 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get discount of 0.5¢ 
per gal. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


New York City. .... vd 6.50 6.50 6.00 
Albany, N. Y....... 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.25 
Rochester, N. Y..... 8.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass... .... 7 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Bangor, Me....... 8 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Manchester, N. H.... 8 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Burlington, Vt...... 8.75 7.00 7.00 7.00 
New Haven, Conn... 7.5 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Providence, R.I..... 7.00 6.50 6.50 6.00 


Discounts: At New York City, consumers 
taking 10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.250 per gal. 
discount when minimum amount has been 
reached; above 50,000 gals., 0.5c. 


Atlantic Refining 


Philadelphia, va.... 6.75 5.50 5.50 5.60 
Allentown, Pa.... 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Wilmington, Del.... 7.25 6.00 6.00 5.50 
Springfield, Mass. . 7.50 6.00 .... 6.00 
Worcester, Mass. . 7.75 6.75 6.75 
Hartford, Conn 7.00 6.50 6.50 
S. O. Ohio 
*Ohio Statewide..... 8 7:36. 7 6.75 


Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for ho se dumps; 
backet dumps are 0.5c per gallon higher. 

Except Cleveland Division and City of Totedo. 
In Cleveland Division (Cuyahoga, Lake and 
Geauga counties), No. 1 price is same as state- 
wide; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 are 0.5c higher; No. 5 is 
priced 0.25c lower than No. 4. In Toledo No. 


2 is 0.5¢ lower than statewide, others same. 


S. O. Indiana 
Stanoler Fuel and Furnace Oils 
No. 1 Stanolex 


Fuel Furnace 
Chicago. i 6.75 6.75 
Indianapolis... ... ‘ Gin *11.7 
ee 6.8 6.8 
Milwaukee...... = 8 7.8 
Minneapolis... . . ; a 7 
OS eee 7.0 ta 
OS re 7.5 6.8 

Massed Cy. usc ccccas. 6.5 6.5 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils 
range up lo 2c higher than above quotations. 











CHICAGO, Oct. 24.-—The firm posi 
tion of fuel oils in the Mid-Western 
market the past week was due to the 
fact that the balance between supply 
and demand tipped heavily in sellers’ 
favor as supplies, especially of the 
lighter grades, were extremely limited 

Buyers’ interest in the market was 
confined to a great extent to inquiries 
Buying orders, according to reports, 
were not commensurate with the num- 
ber of inquiries. Many of the inquiries, 
however, were from car lot marketers 
attempting to cover short sales. 

Consumption of the lighter grades 
was given a boost by the cold wet 
weather in much of the middle west 
Prices moved fractionally higher on 
the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 oils as sellers took 
advantage of the tight market. 

Industrial fuels were in good shape, 
with virtually no price shading appar- 
ent. Offerings were absorbed about as 
soon as they made their appearance 


Reminds of Insurance 


Collections Jan. | 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 27.--Employ 
ers must begin collecting old age re 
tirement insurance premiums from all 
employes beginning Jan. 1 and pay an 
equal amount as payroll tax according 
to a reminder issued Oct. 25 by Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, acting chairman of the 
Social Security Board, 

Employes will pay 1 per cent of 
their wages into the insurance fund 
for the first three years. A _ like 
amount will be paid by the employer. 
After three years the tax will rise 0.5 
per cent on each. A similar increase 
will be made each three years until a 
maximum of 3 per cent is reached in 
1949. 

The tax on employer and employe 
is on all salary or wages below $3000 
received before age 65. Annuities pay- 
able to employes after they reach 65 
range from $10 to $85 per month. 

Employes on the smallest salaries 
will receive the largest proportional 
benefits. The monthly benefit will be 
$5 for each $1000 of the first $3000 of 
gross insured income earned before 
age 65; $5 for each $6000 of the next 
$42,000 of total insured income and 
$5 for each $12,000 of the next $84,- 
Oo, 

A lump sum payment is provided to 
the family of a worker who dies before 
reaching age 65 equal to 3% per cent 
of insured wages. A sum equal to at 
least 3% per cent of insured wages is 
promised the estate of workers who die 
after age 65 but who have received 
some annuity payments. 

A person earning $100 per month 
insured for 30 years would receive a 
payment of $42.50 per month after 
age 65. A person earning $100 month- 
ly who will be 60 on Jan. 1 and 
eligible for payments in 1942 would 
receive $17.50 per month. 














CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravity. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 








Eastern Fields 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective Jan. 13, 1936, except Corning 
Sept. 18, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 


SED occ ctescauss ve abckuet $2.17 
hen Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
ep SOD i a cennsce cane $2.12 


Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Macksburg, Pk i icc .97 

Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) $1.32 

Posted by Other Companies 

Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegheny district (Penna. 
and N. Y.) (Effective Jan. 13, 1936). .$2.45 

*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 
a. Grade Oil in National Transit 


slot hg wiki Lak > Mae EAA wee WT 2.42 
PR: snc Oil & Transportation Co. 
Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines (Ky. ye 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Ne ere . .$1.30 


Kentucky _ REPRE 38 
‘he Pennzoil Co. posts $2.42 in Cochran, 
Franklin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; 
“ry in other lower districts range down to 
2.37 per bbl. at well. 
Michigan 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Sept. 16, 1936)$1.3: 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective oa. 16, 1936) 


to 


West Branch and equal grades... . .$1.16 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter 
NE IE ID ok os oir ce 31s Os ieawalels 32 


Central States Fields 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Illinois, Princeton, Western Kentucky. .$1 .23 
(Effective Sept. 22, 1936 
RNR 50s -oaAS eae aes dicen ee .. $1.15 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.)..............$1.28 


Canadian Fields 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 


(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 
ree ered eee Pe $2.10 
Ree TNE 5555 cacwhGu wees seas ew $2.17 


Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage 
(Effective Feb. 3, 1936) 


Crude: Naphtha: 
40-44.9....... $1 a +Clear. . $2.70 
45-49.9. -$2.12 +Discolored. . .$2.46 


50 and above $2.32 

¢tClear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pres- 
sure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications 
as for clear naphtha except color. 


Mid-Continent 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma Kansas) Central Texas) 


de EE $0.94 $0.84 
29-29.9 . 0.96 0.86 
ek 0.98 0.88 
Bee 1.00 0.90 
kee 1.02 0.92 
OE See 1.04 0.94 
US aaa 1.06 0.96 
bt ez 1.08 0.98 
a 1.10 1.00 
_ S See 2.42 1.02 
_. * See 1.14 1.04 
dt Oe 1.16 1.06 
40 and above. 1.18 1.08 


Above Stanolind re met as follows: 

Jan. 9, by The Texas Co. in North and North 
Central Texas; Continental Oil in all three 
states. 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 
uantities computed by 97% tank tables. In 
exas, 99% tank tables are used, volume 

corrected to 60° F., and deduction for full b.s. 
& w. content. 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936 
6 33- 33.9 


Below 25..... $0.8 eee, 
ee 0.88 34-34.9...... 1.06 
26-26.9 0.90 B5-35..9.. 2. <0 1,08 
Sh ee 0.92 36-36.9...... 1.10 
Sh ee 0.94 oy ee Of 





29-2939). 5s $0.96 38-38.9...... $1.14 
SB-30 9. cue 0.98 > pe ee Te 1.16 
Bind. 9.. 2.625: 100 40 and above 1.18 
ee 1.02 


Jan. 9, Carter’s Oklahoma gravity and price 
schedule met in Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair 
Prairie, and Humble’s West Central Texas 
schedule met in North and North Central 
Texas where Sinclair-Prairie buys. Same day, 
Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in Oklahoma- 
Kansas. 

Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, 
which see above, beginning with below 25, at 
$0.86 _ ending with 40 & above, at $1.18. 

In Texas: North and North Central, includ- 
ing Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, 
Electra, Comanche and Olden; and in Central 
Texas, including Mexia, Wortham, and Panola 
county, same gravity and price schedule as 
Humble in West Central Texas, which see 
below, beginning with below 29 at $0.84, and 
ending with 40 and above, at $1.08. 

Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Texas Fields 
(*West Central Tezas) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
.84 


Below 29..... $0 SS, ee $0.98 
29-29.9...... 0.86 96-36.9. 2.6. 1.00 
30-30.9...... 0.88 oS See 1.02 
Sh-Bt. 9. 00s. O90 38-38.9...... 1.04 
32-32.9..c00- 0.92 cig. et EO 
33-33 .9. cece 0.94 40 and above. 1.08 


34-34.9...... 0.96 


*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Co- 
manche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, 
Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton and 
Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp, on Jan. 9, met 
Humble in Fisher county, except that Shell 
posts five lower grades, beginning with below 
25 gravity at $0.76; 25-25.9, $0.78; 26-26.9, 
$0.80; 27-27.9, $0.82; and 28-28.9, $0. 84; rest 
of schedule same as Humble’s in West Central 
Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are 
based on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or 
deduction of 1% is made for each 25° change 
in temperature above or below 60F. 


*East Central Texas 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

Below 29..... $0.91 35-35.9. .- $1.05 
oe Pee 0.93 36-36.9...... 1.07 
eno St SET 0.95 37-37.9.. 1.09 
31-31.9...... 0.97 38-38.9.. 1.11 
| ee 0.99 39-39.9...... 1.33 
33-33 .9.. 1.01 40 and above. 1.15 
34-34.9...... 1.03 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, 
Navarro and Van Zandt counties. 

Stanolind Oi] & Gas Co., Jan. 20, posted in 

arion County (East Central Texas), below 
29 oil at $0.86, plus 2c differential, to 40 and 
above at $1.10. 

Jan. 9, Sinclair-Prairie met Humble’s prices 
in Mexia. 


Panhandle Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
OW Bbsse cca des $0.86 $0.81 
ree 0.88 0.83 
oe EE 0.90 0.85 
J 0.92 0.87 
SS ae 0.94 0.89 
ee Ore 0.96 0.91 
40 & above....... 0.98 0.93 


Jan. 9, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 
East Texas 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, 
Texas, ‘Sun Oil and Magnolia. b strechalene $1.15 
Shell also posted on Jan. 9, in Livingston 

area, Polk County, Texas, $1.15. 


West Texas and New Mexico 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, 
Glasscock, Howard, Winkler and Upton 
Counties, Texas, and Lea county, New Mexico). 


Below 29..... $0.75 $3-33.9. 2.45% $0.84 
a ee 0.76 34-34.9...... 0.86 
30-30.9...... 0.78 35-35 .9.. 2.0. 0.88 
ES eee 0.80 36 & above... 0.90 
oS, ae 0.82 

PONCE, WRG TOERD... .65sccccccccdccass $0.85 





Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, : M. 
i i ac 6 aceon, ase eatin to Seema Cae ahd 0.80 
Jan. 16, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, 

Ue. Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and 
inkler 


Jan. 9, Texas Co. posted Winkler and Lea 
counties at $0.85; Crane and Upton, $0.80. 
Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 23, met 
Humble in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos 
(except Yates shallow pool), Winkler, and 
Upton counties, Tex., and in Lea _County, 
Mex. On Jan. 9, Shell ted in Yates 
shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex. , $0.75. 


Northeast Texas 


(Posted by Humble, April 15, 1936) 
ND istic kos ke cke Ceres keke Waa vee $0.60 
(Posted by Magnolia, May 1, 1936) 

Cass County (Rodessa field): 
ee err rere ree $0.86 
pt OO OEE OEP TERE eT 0.88 
Rest of schedule same as S. O. La. posts in 
Rodessa, which see below. 


South and Southwest Texas 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


Darst Creek . .$0.97 ee $1.25 
Salt Flat..... 0.97 Tomball...... 1.30 
SS ee 0.90 Mirando.. 0.85 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 9, posted "$0.97 in 
Salt Flat district, Tex. 


Anahua (Chambers county) and 
Dickinson (Galveston county) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


pan o dt $1.04 a ae ee $1.16 
31-31.9., 1.0 ie Se 1.18 
oS ae 1.08 Pe ae 1.20 
ok eer 1.10 ye § . eee 1.2 
> spc ft 1.12 0 & above.. 1.24 
35-35.9...... 1.14 


—~ 9, The Texas Co. posted $0.97 for Darst 
reek. 

Jan. 9, Magnolia ted $0.97 in Darst 
Creek; $1.30 in Tomball; $0.90 in Luling; $1.00 
in Lytton Springs; $0.85 ‘for Mirando; $1.10 for 
Cleveland, Liberty ogg Tex.; $1.03 in 
Hardin, Liberty county, Tex. 


Posted by Humble 
Conroe and Raccoon Bend 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
2 $8-38.9...... $1.30 
1.2 39-39 .9...... 1.32 


. Jan. 9, Texas Co. met above prices. 


North Louisiana-Arkansas 


Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 10, 1936) 

(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De 

Soto, Rodessa, Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado, 

and Miller county). 


Below 25..... $0.78 oe $0.96 
_ =f ee 0.80 $4-34.9...... 0.9 
26-26.9. 0.82 ee eee 1.00 
i ere 0.84 ee 1.02 
cS 0.86 J * e 1.04 
oe at Ee 0.88 SB-36.9. 2.60% 1.06 
$0-30.9...... 0.90 39-39 .9...... 1.08 
"ee 0.92 40 and above. 1.10 
> ere 0.94 
SEER CE CECT ESET ET $0.75 
PROT iis 00a sediewaseeceweeeers 0.65 


Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1, '34) 0.87 
Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, i?" 9, °36)$1.12 
he Texas Co., effective Jan. 9, ‘posted in 
No. La.-Ark. same prices as Humble posts in 
West Central Texas. It also ted $0.80 for 
Smackover and $1.12 for La Fitte, La. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., effective Jan. 16, 
posted on No. La.-Ark. crude, prices beginning 
with $0.86 for below 29 gravity, plus 2 cent 
differential to 40 and above, at $1.10; this post- 
ing includes Rodessa, beginning March 16, 
1936. It also posted on the same day, Eldorado 
(East Field), and Smackover, Ark., $0.75; 
Lockport, La., below 20 gravity, at $0.92, plus 
2c differential, to 34 and above, which is $1.22; 
and for Iowa, La. and Cameron-Meadow field 
Cameron Parish, La., below 20 at $0.82, plus 
2c differential, to 34 and above, at $1.12. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, posted in 
Caddo Parish, La., below 29 oil at $0.86, pues 
2c differential, to 40 & above at $1.10. 

Shell Pet. on Jan. 9, posts same schedule in 
Black Bayou and White Castle, La. as Mag- 
nolia posts in Lockport, whieh see in above 
paragraph and in Iowa district, La. posts same 
schedule as Magnolia in Iowa and Cameron, 
which also see above. 


(Continued on next page) 
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S. O. Indiana Awards 
In Mileage Tests 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—-Prizes have 
been awarded in the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana ‘‘road test contest’? which 
sought to obtain facts from motorists 
as to what mileage the average auto- 
mobile can get under average condi- 
tions from a gallon of gasoline. The 
contest, held this summer and fall in 
14 middlewestern states, was entered 
by 1,200,000 motorists, according to 
the company. 


the major prize winners’ were 
W. J. Finn, a coal company bookkeep- 
er at Indianapolis, who won first 
prize of $1000; Louis Schneider, a 
farmer of Clinton, Mo., who won sec- 
ond prize of $500; and W. T. Hender- 
son, traveling salesman of Decatur, 











= CRUDE OIL MARKETS 





*Gulf Coastal Fields 


Mykawa, Orange, 


Pierce Junction, 
Ridge, Raccoon 


est Columbia. 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Below 18 ~~ Jan. poten $1.06 Rocky Mountain Fields 
18-18.9...... 0.90 27-27.9...... 1.08 Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
> ee 0.92 28-28.9...... 1.10 . 
20-20.9.. 1111 0.94 29.29.90 112 Ceeiative Sen. 9, 1996) 
2.8 ee 0.96 $0-30.9...... 1.14 | Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 
32-22.9 0.50 0.98 eee 1.16 | same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma: 
o's ere : = be Bycced oo Kansas which see. 
4D FET EM 46.444 BE. 9 
25.25.91... 1:04 34 and above. 1:22 | Grevbuikterchehy a 
WONG BUNUN 6 cocsacsicnceveeccaves: OP SB Gs soca ccccccteceusane 1.06 
; pO SE ee errr 1.00 
Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are pO A eee 1.21 
based on 99% tank tables at 60F Allowance or Frannie light (Effective Feb. 24, °36).. 0.78 
deduction of 1% is made for each 25° change | Frannie heavy....................2- 0.72 
in temperature above or below 60F. Hamilton Dome, Wyo................ 0.67 


*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Humble, Liberty, Moss Bluff, 
Rabbs 
end (shallow sand), Refugio 
ht, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland, and 


Above gravity and crude schedule met Jan. 
9 by The Texas Co., except that Texas Co. 


Ill., who won third prize of $250. 

Five prizes of $100 each were 
awarded, in addition to 205 other 
eash prizes from $50 to $10, and 500 
merchandise awards. 


The contestants kept a record of a 
minimum of 500 consecutive miles of 
driving and submitted statements of 
75 words or less on ‘‘What I have Dis- 
covered About Gasoline Mileage.” 


Cut Indiana Retail Prices 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Tank wagon 
and dealer prices of all grades of 
gasoline were reduced 0.2-cent on Oct. 
23 throughout Indiana by Standard 


Oil Co. of Indiana. 


While the company announced that 
this reduction was to meet a ‘‘competi- 


(Continued from preceding page) 


its $0.92 for below 20. Jan. 9, Sinclair- 
rairie met above Humble schedule in full. 


(Effective July 20, 1936) 
Wee WN Rs a5 os detec cccccueceds $1.18 
GUD CRUG TRIG. 5c vickccicencccceucs 


‘ aon. Mont. a ge discontinued aes 
, 1936, but Stanolind pays price posted by 
Ohio Oil for Kevin-Sunburst, less 20c per bbl.) 








tive situation,” it is understood that 
the Oct. 23 reduction means a lower- 
ing by 0.2-cent of the so-called normal 
tank wagon and dealer prices for 
gasoline in that state. 

No change was made outside In- 
diana, according to the company. 


Predicts Big Oil Burner Year 


NEW YORK--A new all-time sales 
record will be established this year 
by the oil burner industry, as based 


upon the volume of copper used in 
their installation, it is predicted by 
F. S. Chase, president of the Copper 


and Brass Research Association, at its 
15th annual meeting. 

In 1928 that industry consumed 
some 250,000 pounds of copper while 
this year the consumption will exceed 
5,500,000 pounds he said. 


Ber NO OS Gin. os cadavasncekevawe $1.18 
Grass Creek, 


MUG a toa aca dan tueneees nace $1.12 
WT SE Sik 5.2 bake vgdes vecerncen xen 1.11 
(Effective June 5, 1936) 

Dey DEO i e.c5 is iiccedcsacecues $1.15 
Posted by *International Refg. Co. 
(Effective June 5, 1936) 

Cut Bank, Mont. 

Below 35°... .$1.29 SO-3B.9....... $1.37 
39-3S.9. 2.0% 1.31 39-39.9...... 1.39 
$6-36.9...... 1.33 40 and above. 1.41 

SHOES. ccc 1.35 


Ce Clas aoa kwick cessive edde $1.28 














Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective July 20, 1936) 


MEM cc cveatvekecneueees 1.18 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


*Texas Co. subsidiary. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 





Santa Fe Springs, Kern Front, 








*F. o. b. 





All gravities above those quoted take + - 
i, 


3 
= 
‘el a) 2 
o 
ag g = &§ = 3 $4 3 
hg ge § Se Fe 8 8s q 3 
eT 24g - « $2 38 2 § & 395 3 
bog Gis & 22488 § 3 295 8 ta 
Gravity ny 3 < EE = & OO <m& & = & eat = Br 
$0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.76 .... 0.80 0.76 0.76 0.77 0.78 
. Oe © @ TO &@ Bincus & 2% 16 2 
OS .7 .6 7% .% .&@ .G 2.00 ce TO 1 iH 
S 8 ©“ .w oe 2. AO... .... © 6 16 7 2 
So © 7% 72 2 &@ 26... 2 2 16 2 
82 .79 .74 .82 .87 .84 .81.. ice Oe 576 7a ce Oe 
SG 2 2m 6 © © 2s &@& 2 2 27? 
So © 26 @ © & @.....:1.c 42 2 & 2 
So .& 4 & © Binnie S&S 2 OB 1D 28 
95 .86 .77 .96 .99 1.02 .96 .84 .79 .96 .88 .93 .82 .92 
.99 .91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 .88 .81 .99 .91 .96 .85 .96 
1.03 .95 .82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 .93 .83 1.20 .95. .89 .99 
1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 .861.05 .98. .92 1.03 
2.161.066 .66 1.00 £5.16 ..... 2.163.606 ..... 1.64. .96 1.06 
1.141.10 .90 1.141.15 .... 1.141.07 .90 1.06 .... 9943.16 
Ligi.is SEL « L714 .6 1.09 .... 1.03 1.14 
1.21 1.19 .951.221.21 & 1.211.177 .95 earl a i 
es ae ea ee eee 3S 
*Elwood Terrace 1.27 3 1.27 1.27 1.00 . 3.34 3.05 
ey i eae fos ae Pe = ee . 1.18 1.2 
. zs « ee. . 121.8 
1.35 a°5 . 2. a ot. ee 
2 pee oe « Ke. ~ ka 
1.43 . P Me es 
GES paar SeTRe we es = . 1,86. . 4.56. 
Ee dee anes ° «Re. me 2 
Oe Sembee. (ata iee awl eee a . ee. ate (Rees SF 


. ship. 
TAlso McKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.78 thru 19.9 gravity; 


CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 


est price offered in the field. Effective Feb. 26, 1936 except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, 
gnal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936, and Elk Hills, effective June 22, 1936 


mt ped ped ped ft dd pd fd oe ee to 8 


no higher gravity quoted. **Except Lakeview Area. 


& . a 
‘; 2 me 8 Es 
tog atti a? 
© A=! Rall) = 
- 393 375 8 2 
a x= sz > 
3 by 3 4 os 4 oo 3 
25 
$63 = & at q 3 és) Ey 
. 0.70 .... 0.70 0.70 0.65 0.70 0.70 .... 
; Ou... ee ae Le joe... 
. .70.... .70 .270 .65 [270 -20 
2 270 .s-. -70 .70 (65 .70 °70 
. 2... .m 6 .& FD .2D.. 
.. .10 .70 .74 .74 166 [74 [71 0.70 
- [70 .78 .78 (68 :78 72 :70 
78. ‘73 182 82 [71 (82 [74 |70 
78. -77 .87 87 .74 (86 [78 (72 
78 . 80 .92 .92 77 (90 (82 °76 
o, ‘84 .97 .97 .80 .94 |86 79 
86 . 88 1.01 1.01 .83 .98 [90 [83 
90 . ‘91 1.06 1,06 .86 1.02 .... .... 
95 .... .95 1.10 1.10 881.06. 
peer Tk Ce Se |e Reeders 
03 .... 1.02 1.20 1.20 .941.14. 
08 .... 1.06 1.25 1.25 :971.18 .... 2: 
SS .... 3.003.290 5.20 Geen 
16 .... 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.02 Kettleman Hills 
20 .... 1.17 1.38 1.38 1.04 ..... 1.19 .... 
Dail & ” S pepgeatinentamcs . ae 
29. ead o Ses 
33 ae 
37 . 1.35. 
42 Saas 
. 1.43: 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tax. 


Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 








Eastern Domestic 


Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, 
refinery or seaboard terminal, representing majority 
quotations. Inter-refinery sales not included. Florida 

inspection tax not included 


*Motor Gasoline 


Prices Oct. 26 60-64 Octane 


New York harbor 6.25 — 6.50 
New York harbor, barges 6.00 - 6.25 
Philadelphia district 6.50 
Baltimore district 6.50 
Norfolk district... . 6.50 -— 6.75 
Wilmington, N. C. district 6.75 
Charleston, S. C. district 6.75 
Savannah district 6.75 
Jacksonville district 6.75 
Portland district. . 6.75 7.00 
Boston district. . 6.50 
Boston district, barges 6.25 
Providence district 6.50 
Providence district, barges 6.25 


*Due to lack of companics offering U. 


nominally are 0.25¢ be low those for 60-64 octane grade 
tNominal. 
Water White Kerosine 
Prices Oct. 26 


New York harbor. Savannah district. 


unless otherwise 


S. Motor gasoline, 
below in the open market, prices for this grade are discontinued. 


| 

, 
noted, f.o.b 
of sales and/or 
and S. Carolina 


65 Octane 
1 Above 





snes 


6 
6.5 
6.7 
6.5 
octane and 
Quotations 


59 





50 4.62: §.2 
N. Y. harbor, barges. . 4.375- 4.50 Jacksonville district. 5.25 
Philadelphia district.. 4.50 - 4.75 Portland district.. 5.125 
Baltimore district 4.50 - 4.625 Boston district 4.625 
Norfoik district 4.625 Boston dist., barges 4.50 
Wilmington, N.C. 4.625 Providence district.. 4.625 
Charleston, S. C. dist 4.625 Providence, barges. 4.50 
*Fuel Oils 
Prices Oct. 26 New York New York Philadelphia 
harbor harbor, barges district 
No. 1 4.50 -— 4.625 4.375- 4.50 4.50 - 4.75 
eee 4.25 4.125 4.25 
No. 3 4.25 4.125 4.25 
> eer 3.75 — 4.00 $.625- 3.875 3.75 - 4.00 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.35 $1.35 | 
No. 6 (per barrel $1.15 : $1.15 
Baltimore Boston 
district district | 
No. 1 4.50 - 4.625 4.625 | 
eee 4.25 4.25 
No. 3 4.25 4.25 
2, eae 3.75 ~ 4.00 4.25 
No. 5 (per barrel) $1.35 $1.45 
No. 6 (per barrel $1.15 $1.15 
Boston dist., Providence Providence 
barges district dist., barges 
No. 1 4.50 4.625 4.50 
No. 2.. $.125 i239 4.125 
No. 3 4.125 4.25 4.125 
No. 4.. 4.125 3.75 4.00 3.625 
*Fuel else meet specifications of U. S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. 





Pacific Export (cont'd Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 
Diesel fuel oil, above 

23.9 gravity ; $1. 135-$1.16 $1.00 -$1.16 $1.15 -$1.25 
Die sel, under 23.9 

gravity.. $1 035-$1.06 $0.95 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.15 
Grade C fuel oil $0 .925-$0 95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$1.00 
Cased Goods: 
Gasoline, U. S. Motor $1.35 -—$1L.50 $1.30 —$1.50 $1.30 -$1.50 
Gasoline, 400e.p. blend $1.45 —$1.55 $1.45 -$1.65 $1.45 -$1.65 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, 

150 fire point $1.15 -$1.25 $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
sina, prime white $1.10 -$1.20 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 
New York Export 
Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.a.s. New York) 
Cylinder Oils (Pennsylvania Products) 

Bright stock: 
Light, 25 pour point 27.50 27.50 27 .50 
Dark, 25 pour point 27 00 27.00 27.00 
Neutral oil: 
200 3 color, 25 pour 
point. on 29.00 28.00 28.00 
150 3 color, 25 pour 
oink . ; 25.50 24.50 24.50 
600 Warren E filtered, 22.50 —23.00 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 
600 stm. rfd., unfiltered 19.50 —20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.75 —20.00 
650 stm. rfd. unfiltered 21.00 —21.50 21.00 -21.50 21:5 
600 flash, steam refined 22.00 —22 50 22.00 -22.50 22.50 
630 flash, steam refined 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Wax Domestic and Export 
(Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A.S.T. M. methods. Melting 
points shown below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A. S. T. M. 


M. P.) melting points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic 


prices are f.o.b. 


refineries in New York and New Orleans districts, 


in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c¢ discount allowed for shipment in bulk. 
Scale solid and fully refined slabs in bags.) 





New York 

Prices—Oct. 26 Domestic Export Do 
124-6 Y.C. scale 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 —- 2.45 2.40 
122-4 W.C. scale. 2.40 -— 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.40 - 
124-6 W.C. scale. 2.40 —- 2.50 2.40 -— 2.50 2.40 
123-5 Fully refined, 4.45 $325 4. 
125-7 Fully refined. 4.55 4.25 455 
128-30 Fully refined . 4.80 4.50 4. 
130-2 Fully refined. 5.05 4.75 5. 
133-5 Fully refined. 5.35 5.25 *5 
135-7 Fully refined *5 60 5.50 


*Shipment eithe: in bags or 


in bulk 


New Orleans 
mestic 

2.45 2.40 - 
2.45 2.40 

50 2.40 


- 
9 
- 


9 9 


45 


wom, 
Vuows 
ro ss 


Export 


9 
-. 
9 

- 





2.45 


45 
50 





Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil | ‘ % 
Grade Ships’ 28-34 Shore | Gulf Coast 
; Bunkers Gravity Plants P ae Gulf oil 
Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallon Per gallon | rices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing traders’ opinions 
: - : . ne a3 except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover bulk shipments 
New York harbor $1.15 $1.65 1.25 1.25 of 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 
Philadelphia dist. *$L.15 *$1.65 1.25 
ps * 5 + 65 25 ~ . 
oe eee 31 is 31 785 : 25 Motor Gasoline 
Charleston district $1.10 $1.65 ee ‘ 2 
Savannah district $1.10 $1.89 4.75 | For Domestic Shipment 
Jacksonville dist. $1.10 $1.995 4.75 } Prices— Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 
Tampa district $1 10 $l 995 | 59 octane and below 5 50 5 50 5 50 
Portland district $1.25 31 v5 | 60-64 octane number 5 375 5.875 >. 875 
Boston district $1.15 $1.65 Dee Seret pee 6.00 6 00 6 00 
Providence district. $1.15 $1.65 | 
aenmeees Sor bunker oil, 5c per bbl. additional; for Diesel oil, 6.5¢ per Fuel Oils 
| 
bbl. additional. . . No. 1 Fuel oil $.875-— 4.00 3.875- 4.00 3.875- 4.00 
_ | 2 Fue 3.50 3.375- 3.5 75- 3.5 
Pacific Export | Nog Pact oi fecse witie Pm 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon | . : 
except where otherwise noted. | Kerosine 
Prices— Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 } 41-43 wow 1.00 1 00 1 on 
53-55 U.S. Motor > 00 5.25 00 5 95 S199 ~ 595 
400 e.p. blend 65 Oc- | Gasoline 
tane and above.. >. 25 5.%0 >. 25 5. aD 5.25 §.75 . : . 
38-40 w.w. kerosine, For Export Shipment 
150 fire point 1.25 » 00 1.00 — 5.00 400 ~—- 5.00 U.S. Motor gasoline >. 125 3.125 
11-43 w.w. kerosine £50 >. 00 1.50 5.00 150 -5.00 | 60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline &. 25 5.25 
44 water white kerosine >. 00 5.00 5.00 | 61-63, 390 e.p gasoline 95.25 - 5.375 5.25 - 5.375 
Prime wh. kerosine 3.75 1.2 2 4.25 3.25 - 4.25 61-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.375- 5.50 >.375- 5.50 
In Cargo lots, per barrel K ; 
Diesel fuel oil, above ; erosine 
23.9°..... ; $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.25 $1.05 -$1.25 | 44 water white. 4.125 4.125 4.125 
Diesel fuel oil, under | 41-43 water white 3.75 3.73 — 3.875 3.735 - 3 873 
93.9°... $0.96 —$1.02 $1.00 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1.10 11-43 prime white 3.623- 3.75 3.623- 3.735 3.625- 3.75 
30-34 gas oil. . $1.05 -$1.10 $0.95 -$1.10 $0.95 -$1.10 | 
Grade C fuel oil $0.78 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.90 $0.75 -$0.90 (Continued on next page) 
Narionat PetrRoteumM NEWS 














SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tax. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 




















(Continued from preceding page) Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils (Cont’d.) 
Prices Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Prices Oct. 26 Oct. 19 Oct. I 
Gas and Bunker Oils 600 s.r. olive green 12.25 12 25 12.25 
. Pua . op 600 s.r. dark green 11.00 11.00 11 00 
Fer Domestic and or Export Shipment 631 ar 18.00 —18 30 18.00 -18 30 18 00 -18.50 
*26-30 translucent gas . our . 
oil 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 South Texas Lubricating Oils 
*30 plus translucent Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.0.b. Gulf oil terminals, for 
gas oil 3.125— 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 export shipment) 
*30 plus transp. gas oil 3.25 3.25 3.25 Unfiltered Pale Oils 
Diesel Oil Ships’ is. Color 
_ bunkers. . sted $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 100 No. 3 3.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 
Grace a | 200 No. 3 6.375 00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 
‘ : ers, pe . a ™ 300 No. 3 7. 00 7.500 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 
_bbi.......... ; 1$0.95 '$0.95 t$0.95 500 No. 344 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8 50 7.875- 8 50 
Grade cs bunker oil, 90:98 ¥ on 750 No. 4 9 00 9 95 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
per bbl. in cargoes 5 $0 95 $0.95 1200 No. 4 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 
Mi =~ % of 1% sulphur. tlighterage 5c per bbl. additional 2000 No. 4 9.75 -160.5 9.75 -10.25 9 75 -10.25 
‘Nominal. Red Oils: 
Vis. Color 
Mexican Crude and Bunker Oils 100 No. 5-6 9.25 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 
(F.o.b. Ste . r = 200 No. 5-6 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
-0.D. Steamer, Tampico | 300 No. 5-6 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 
Heavy Panuco crude 500 No. 5-6 (.209- 7.625 7.25 = 7.685 7.25 - 7.625 
taxes to be paid, per 750 No. 5-6 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
yee earn $0.95 $0.95 *$0 95 1200 No. 5-6 9.25 9 50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 
Grade C bunker oil, 2000 No. 5-6 9.75 -10.25 9.73 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 
ship’s bunkers, taxes 


‘ Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast: prices for 
paid, per bbl. . $0.95 $0.95 $0.95 blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


*Nominal. yn 
ane a Fanker Rates 
Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shillings 
. P99 be ooo ae ote = pe nt Neca 
(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. — terminals. Tn drums and ren SP pee on gym fn ’ noe ‘Oil dor Splits 
new barrels, 0.5¢ to le higher per gal. in some instances. Rates Oct. 26 Last Paid Owners Ask Last Paid Owners Ask 
190-200 vis. D 210 Calif.-U.K./Cont.* 20 20/-21 7 18/-19 
bright stock 26.00 26 00 26 50 Gulf-U.K./ Cont.* 10 10/-11 10 9 11/-11/6 
150-160 vis. D 210 Calif.N. Atlantic r70« rTO 
bright stock not EK, of N. ¥ 
0-10 peur point.. 22.50 -23.00 22 30 -23.00 23.50 Gulf-N. Atlantic** 
10-25 pour point.. 22.00 —22.50 22.00 -22 50 23.00 (not FE. of N. Y. 
25-10 pour point... 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 22.50 Heavy Crude & Fuel 
150-160 vis. E 210 brt. 10 to 19.9 gravity $2 2c 
atock 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 22 50 Light Crude, 
120 vis. JD 210 bright 30 grav. or lighter 28 5c 29% 
stock 20.50 -21.00 20.50 —21.00 21.50 Gasoline 2 25 
180 vis. No. 3 color Kerosine Yoe 2H 
neutral Oil Light Fuel. . 26: 2Tc 
0-10 pour point 16.50 16.50 17.00 -17.25 Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, “Fuel and Light 
15-30 pour point. . 16.00 16.00 16.25 Crude” quotations 
200 vis. No. 3. color ‘Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both 
neutral Oil: inclusive. 
0-10 pour point 17.00 17 00 17.75 **Venezuela loading same rate: Tampico 2e to 3c per bbl. additional 
15-30 pour point 16.50 16.50 16.75 tNominal 


























Northwest Petroleum Association. abroad, combined with a reduction in 
COMING MEETINGS Minnesota division, West Hotel, fixed charges through refunding oper 
Minneapolis, Jan. 21, 22. ations made last year were the main 
(Continued from page 9) Kentucky Petroleum Marketers reason for the substantial increase in 
‘ {ssociation, Brown Hotel, Louis net, 
Engineers, New York City, Nov. 30 ville, Ky., Feb. 8, 9, 10. So far this year the company has 
to Dee. 4. Ohio Petroleum Marketers Asso paid three quarterly dividends of 25 
Twelfth National Exposition of ciation, Hotel Deshler-Wallick, Co cents each and one extra of 25 cents 
| Power and Mechanical Engineering, lumbus, Ohio, February 25, 24 and In financial circles it is believed that 
| Grand Central Palace New York 25. an additional disbursement will be 
| City, Nov. 30 to Dec. 4. Wisconsin Petroleum Association, made before the year ends 
Midtontinons Ont d Gia Aetaeta annual convention and equipment 
tion, (Texas Division) annual meet mew, ewaanee, Wis., Feb. 23, 24 Establish Oil Monopoly 
ing, Houston, Texas, Dec. 4. and 25. : NEW YORK, Oct, 24. Further evi 
# F : National Petroleum Association, ae oe eae ; ph 
First International Consumers 94th semi-annual meeting, Cleve- dence of a growing trend towards 
) Petroleum Exposition, Convention land Hotel. Cleveland, Ohio, Apt nationalization of the petroleum in 
4 : : ye anc ' rem ; sacs : 
: Hall, Detroit, Mich., Dec. 5 to 13. ‘ona 48 dustry in forelgn countries is seen in 
National Exposition of Chemical ; ‘ the establishment of a gasoline mon 
Industries, Grand Central Palace, opoly in Buenos Aires, capital of Ar 
| New York City, Dec. 6 to 11. Texas Corp. xentina, for the government-owned 
| Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiseales, ae 
| Hotel Paxton, Omaha, Nebr., Dee NEW YORK--The Texas Corp.'s cording to recent reports. 
8 9 and 10. net income the first nine months of The law creating the monopoly was 
| Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 1936 was $28,000,000, after all passed early in October by the city 
tion, annual meeting of general charges, according to an estimate council. It gives the national firm 
board of directors, Tulsa, Okla., made by T. Rieber, chairman of the exclusive distribution and sales rights 
Dec. 15. board. This is equal to $3.02 a share on gasoline in the capitol city, which 
75 — on the capital stock outstanding, and uses approximately one-third of the 
” | sina $11,000,000 above the net for the full nation’s total. Reports are that pri 
Northwest Petroleum  <Associa- year 1935. vate firms may challenge the constitu 
| tion, North Dakota division, Pat- Increased sales at better average tionality of the law if it interferes 
— terson Hotel, Bismarck, Jan. 18, 19. prices, both in this country and with their business. 
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VOLUME 
CORRECTION 
TABLES 


for 
Petroleum Oils 


THs at a glance volumes from 10 
to 30,000 gallons corrected for 
temperatures ranging from 45° below 
zero to 154° above zero. 


Covers all commodities having a 
gravity of 15 to 78.9° A.P.I. Contains 
outage tables and dome measurements 
on all sized tank cars. 


The author, O. H. Bardill, has spent 
15 years in the oil industry as ac- 
countant and auditor, during which 
he has compiled and arranged this 
set of tables from governmental and 
other statistical sources. 


With Bardili's ‘‘Correction Tables for 
Petroleum Oils” you can find the 
corrected gallonage in a tank car or 
storage tank in a few seconds. 


The book is strongly sewed and bound 
in 6 x 8 inch green fabrikoid cover. 
Price $4.50. Send your order to the 
Book Department— 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
1213 West 3rd Sreet 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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A NEW 


MANUAL 





ee 
1 


A NEW edition of Service 
Man’s Guide completely re- 
written in everyday language by 
J. Howard Pile, nationally recog- 
nized lubrication engineer. 


| Covers the entire automotive 
lubrication field—explains fric- 
tion, lubrication fundamentals, 
characteristics of lubricants 
tells lubrication requirements 
of each and why—describes how 
| cars should be lubricated and 
gives accepted ways to increase 
| lubrication sales. 





No service station man can 
| afford to be without this book. 
| 130 pages of information and 
inspiration clearly illustrated 
mailed postpaid for only $2. 


-Clip and Mail 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O 


@ Enclosed is check for $ Send 
copies of Service Man's Guide 





at $2 ‘each. 
Name 


Address 








| Distillation, 





LUBRICATION | 


| Among 





NEW REFINING PATENTS 





No. 2 049 247, issued 
July 28, 1936; filed Feb, 24, 1934; 
M. J. Burkhard, assignor to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co.; 2 drawings; one claim. 


N OBJECT of this invention is 

more efficiently contacting of 
steam and oil for removal of light ends 
from side stream fractionation prod- 
ucts. In the process a pool of oil is 
maintained into which oil to be stripped 
is introduced, Oil is withdrawn from 
the pool adjacent the point of entry. 
Steam is admixed with the oil so with- 
drawn at the point of withdrawal and 
the mixture passed in a turbulently 
flowing stream through a long passage 


| from which it is discharged into a va- 


por space to separate steam and light 
vapors from oil. Oil is flowed in films 
to further effect vapor separation, and 
is returned to the pool. Steam is con- 
trolled to admit solely thereby the en- 
tire heat requirements of the process 
and the amount of oil admixed with 
steam is controlled so that it is in ex- 
cess of the amount fed to the process 
per unit time. Oil is withdrawn from 
the pool at a point adjacent the point 
of entry of oil from the vapor disen- 
gaging step. 


* 


Pour point depressant. No. 2 048 
465, issued July 21, 1936; filed March 
12, 1936; O. M. Reiff and D. E. 


Badertscher, assignors to Socony- 
Vacuum Ofl. Co.; no drawing; 11 
claims. 


INERAL oil composition compris- 
M ing a liquid oil and a waxy hydro- 
carbon to which there has been added 
a small proportion of an ester of an 
organic carboxylic acid and a wax-sub- 
stituted hydroxyaromatic compound. 
the objects of the invention 
were the provision for depressants 
more generally uniform and with high- 
er effectiveness and greater heat sta- 


| bility and water resistance. A most im- 


portant object is the application to 
lubricating oils. 

Patent No. 2 048 466 covers the use 
of phthalic ester of a heavy alkyl sub- 
stituted phenol instead of the ester 
named above. 


* * 
Distillation. No. 2 048 973; issued 


July 28, 1936; filed Dec. 4, 1931; A. J. 
Slagter and C. W. MacKay, assignors 


| | to The Ohio Oil Co.; one drawing; 2 





claims. 


ROCESS of distilling oil to produce 
several fractions including lubrica- 
ing oils as overhead distillates. Oil is 
passed through several chambers in 


| series. In the first, heat is applied to 
| raise the 
| Vapors and unvaporized oil are ob- 


temperature to 450°F. 


tained in each of the chambers and the 
unvaporized oil is passed successively 





from chamber to chamber in which 
there are increasingly higher temper- 
atures up to 700°F. At the beginning 
the pressure is about atmospheric. In 
the last stages the liquid is distilled 
with steam and finally the unvaporized 
liquid is discharged from the last 
chamber. Vapors produced in each 
chamber are separately superheated to 
successively higher temperatures rang- 
ing from 650°F. to 800°F. and are 
separately fractionated. Overhead frac- 
tions are condensed as products of the 
process. 
a * * 


High antiknock gasoline. No. 2 058 
522, issued July 21, 1936; filed May 
22, 1933; O. Fitz Simons, assignor to 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana; 2 draw- 
ings; 8 claims. 


ETHOD of separating a motor 

fuel into components of higher 
and lower knock ratings by extracting 
with sulfur dioxide at a low temper- 
ature to obtain an extract of about 5 
to 10 per cent based on the volume of 
motor fuel charged, separating the ex- 
tract from the raffinate, extracting the 
raffinate with sufficient sulfur dioxide 
to produce an extract of about 22 to 
50 per cent of the motor fuel charged, 
separating the extract from the re- 
maining components of the motor fuel, 
and removing sulfur dioxide from the 
second extract to produce the motor 
fuel of high knock rating. 


* 


Sludge prevention. No, 2 048 371, 
issued July 21, 1936; filed Nov. 7, 
1932; A. H. Calderwood, assignor to 
Shell Development Co.; no drawing; 
2 claims. 


] N THE process of producing a biend- 
ed sludge-stable fuel oil having a 
gravity above 10 degrees A. P. I, from 
a cracked residue and a stove oil tend- 
ing to precipitate sludge when blend- 
ed below 400 F., the steps of blending 
at 850 F. under sufficient pressure to 
prevent separation of light oil com- 
ponents and for a short enough time to 
prevent much cracking and subjecting 
the hot blended oil to steam distilla- 
tion to remove light components. 
* a * 


Dewaxing. No. 2 049 036, issued 
July 28, 1936; filed Oct. 18, 1933; 
A, M. Wilson, assignor to Standard Oil 
Development Co.; no drawing; 6 
claims. 


ROCESS of dewaxing by admixing 

an oil with the solvent secondary 
butyl acetate, chilling the solvent 
mixture, and separating precipitated 
wax. A second component consisting of 
primary, secondary, or tertiary alco 
hols are said to increase the speed of 
dewaxing although they seldom pro 
duce a lower pour point. 
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WASHINGTON 
1002 National Press Bldg. 50 West 50th St. 





OILGRAM via 


OILGRAM service is FAST. Important oil 
industry news from all over the country is 
gathered through our five OILGRAM offices 
—Washington, New York, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Tulsa—which are equipped with tele- 
typewriter service. The teletypewriter hook- 
up enables us to maintain instantaneous con- 
tact with all important oil news and market 
centers. WE compile this news—quickly, 
carefully and accurately—and dispatch it by 
first class mail so that oil men in every 
section get it FIRST THING IN THE 
MORNING. 


OILGRAM service includes two features— 
“Platt’s Oilgram’’, containing all the news, 


Teletypewriter Department 
in the Cleveland Office of 
PLATT’S OILGRAM. 


prices, and market reports from all impor- 
tant oil trading centers; and “Oilgram News 
Service,” which contains only the news 
section of Platt’s Oilgram. If your business 
requires a knowledge of daily oil prices and 
market reports, Platt’s Oilgram is the thing 
for you. If you have little use for daily prices 
but need to keep informed daily of oil in- 
dustry news, Oilgram News Service is the 
thing. 


BUT REMEMBER. Our, ten years of 
experience in contacting buyers and sellers 
of petroleum products—by specially trained 
men—insures accuracy. 


PLATT’S OILGRAM 
THE W. C. PLATT COMPANY, Publishers 


1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


October 28, 1936 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
59 E. Van Buren St. 


1213 W. 3rd St. 


CLEVELAND TULSA 
904 World Bidg. 


FAST ~ 


TELETYPEWRITER 
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es Oe NO) DL G' 
REGISTER 


CLEANING 
MATERIALS & METHODS 


OAKITE 


Industrial Geaning Matérials x Methods 





Over 150 
Pages than the 
1935 


More 


I ca es 
Edition 


THe seventeenth 
annual edition of The Petroleum 
Register comes off the press 
larger, more comprehensive, 
more accurate and handier than 
ever before since its inception 
in 1917. There are 882 pages in 
this latest edition compared 
with 725 pages in the 1935 


edition. 


The bulk of the book is de- 
voted to the directory of oil 
companies. There are approxi- 
mately 23,000 companies listed, 
arranged alphabetically and 
according to the branch of the 
industry in which they are 
engaged. Important informa- 
tion is given concerning these 
companies, as to amount and 
location of properties, equip- 
ment, capitalization, and so on. 
Officers and headquarters are 
also given. 


The book is well indexed at 
the back and in addition, this 
year’s book has been improved 
by the addition of 17 gold- 


lettered thumb indexes. Priced 
at $10 per copy. 
— — — — Clip and Mail — — — — 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send at once latest edition of 
the PETROLEUM REGISTER. 


Enclosed is check for $10. 
NAME 
St.-Box 


City-State 


| Shinyokobai-Hanbai-Kumiai 


| tifuge, and Insecticide 
fugechrysanthemum or Pyrethrum. 
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OIL TRADEMARKS 
For Copyright 


The following are trademark appli- 
cations pertinent to our field pending 
in the United States Patent office 
which have been passed for publica- 
tion and are in line for early registra- 
tion unless opposition is filed prompt- 
ly. For further information address 
National Trade-Mark Company, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C., 
trademark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to 
its readers, this journal gladly offers 
to them an advance search free of 
charge on any mark they may con- 
template adopting or registering. You 
may communicate with the Editor of 
this Department, or send your inquiry 
direct to the National Trade-Mark 
Company, stating that you are a 
reader of this journal. 


Pub. Oct, 13, 1936 


G PLUS, Ser. No. 381,260. Lee W. 
Cooney, Lakewood, Ohio. Filed July 21, 
1936. 

For Colloidal Graphite 
Lubricating Purposes. 

AVIOTUB, Ser. No. 381,263. Deutsche 
Benzinuhren Ges. m. b. H, Berlin, Ger- 


Prepared for 


many. Filed July 21, 1936. 

For Flexible Tubes Made of Wire 
Covered with Fluid-Tight Fabric or 
Other Suitable Material, More Particu- 
larly for Oil and Petrol. 

HOKUREN, picture of a star, Ser. 


No. 377,224. Hosho-Sekinin Hokkaido 
RengoKai, 
15, 1936. 
Menthol, Insec- 
Made of Vermi- 


Sapporo, Japan. 
Kor 


Filed Apr. 
Peppermint Oil 


DELI-CLENE, Ser. No.382,052. Rob- 
ert T. Gardner, doing business as 
Gardner Company, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed Aug. 11, 1936. 

For Cleaning Powder and Dry Clean- 
ing Liquid. 








NEW BOOKS 


Steel Atlas 

To present the average and conserva 
tive physical property data of the most 
generally used steels and steel castings 
is the object of The Steel Physical Prop- 


erties Atlas published by the author, 
C. N. Dawe, and the American So- 
ciety for Metals. The Atlas is a ref- 


erence book on physical properties com- 
piled graphically and employing color 
to simplify reading. 

According to A. E. White, director 
of the Society and professor of metal- 
lurgical engineering at the University 
of Michigan, there has been an _ out- 
standing need for an authoritative com- 
pilation of physical test data of this 
sort. At a glance, properties of the 
various types of steels as affected by 
carbon content, alloy content and heat 
treatment, as well as other influenc- 
ing factors, may be ascertained. 

Most S. A. E. included 


steels are 





as well as additional data on Norma 
loy steel, chromium-nickel-molybdenu: 
steels, cast steels including nicke 
vanadium, manganese-vanadium, tw: 
per cent nickel and molybdenum, plate: 
and rounds, stainless steel 18-8, an 
five high tensile steels. 

The book is 8% by 11 inches i 
size and contains 87 pages on _ hig! 
grade paper. It is available from th: 
American Society for Metals at Cleve 
land. The price is $2.50. 


* * * 


Welding Handbook 


A fourth edition of the are welding: 
handbook containing 223 added pages 
and 289 new illustrations is announce: 
by The Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland 
The Procedure Handbook of Arc Weld 
ing Design and Practice now contain: 
819 pages and 990 numbered text illus 
trations. 


Pays Additional Tax 


W ASHINGTON—-An agreement ha: 
been reached between Standard Oil Co 
of New York and the U. S. Treasur) 
department under which the oil con 
pany will pay nearly $1,000,000 in ad 
ditional income taxes on assessments 
levied by the treasury for five year: 
between 1920 and 1928. 

Originally the Treasury assessed thy 
company $3,097,358 additionally. This 
was reduced by the agreement t 
about $1,035,451, but the treasury ad 
mitted the company had overpaid $37 
268 in one year. If the credit is a 
lowed for the overpayment, the n¢ 
payment by the company will be $998 
1&3. 


National Manager Dies 


WICHITA, Oct. 26.—C. B. Wii 
liams, manager at Wichita for the Na 
tional Refining Co., Cleveland, die: 
Oct. 7 following a short illness, a 
cording to the Kansas Oil Men’s As 
sociation Bulletin. He had been i 
the oil business for the past 20 years 
coming from Iowa to Wichita 10 year: 
ago to join the National. 


The Spread—2z or 3 Cents” 

LINCOLN, Neb.—Should the no: 
mal spread between tank wagon an 
service station prices be 2 cents or 
cents? This question is being asked Ne 
braska jobbers through a questio! 
naire enclosed in the Nebraska Petr: 
leum Marketers current bulletin, 5 
that the association will be informe: 
as to the opinions of jobbers. 


May Build Terminal 
PITTSBURGH—Socony-Vacuum 0 
Co. is asking Federal permission to co! 
struct terminal unloading facilities f0 
petroleum products at Centerville Town: 
ship on the Monongahela river 57 miles 

above the mouth at Pittsburgh. 
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3 Keep Your Lessees | 
th: | 
PVs 
Out of Trouble ... | 
} 
ding 
ages | 
nce: 1 ‘ ‘ | 
any You can help your station salesmen being put in | 
feld charge of “Iowa Plan” stations by selling or furnishing them 
ain: ° e . . . 
is with a simple bookkeeping system designed especially for | 
service station accounting—a system that can be kept going | 
with little trouble and no technical bookkeeping training. 
; Most men now being put in charge of “Iowa Plan” 
lias stations are not experienced as independent merchants. They 
com do not know the value of a good set of books. Often they 
n aa P P P ° 
sits get into difficulties because, for the first time, they do not 
years have to turn in all receipts every night. They spend out of 
d ths current income without thinking of month-end bills for rent. | 
hae light, water, etc. | 
: | 
‘y ad 2 : | 
$37 For less than | cent per day—only $3 per year—a good | 
pe set of service station books can be kept with the DaRite | 
998 | System of Simplified Bookkeeping. | 
| This specially designed book is printed on fine heavy | 
. | ledger paper and bound in oil-proof fabricoid. A $3 book is 
N ' 
— | ample for one year’s operations. It may be used alone or, 
ie Na p I A . 
dies | at large super stations, in connection with the DaRite Daily | 
sig | Service Station Report form. Send $3 today for a sample | 
en il copy and ask for quantity prices on the DaRite Service | 
years ~ ° e ~ 
aan Station Bookkeeping System so that your lessees can be 
| trained to become better merchants. | 
| 
Ss? © csiuaiententnieieniiesin ATTACH CHECK TO THIS COUPON— — — — — — — — — — | 
| | 
e no! } 
fii | NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS | 
8 i} e . | 
ed Ni 1213 West Third St. - Cleveland, Ohio | 
estio! I | 
Petri | @ Send the Dakite Service Station Simplified Bookkeeping System, | 
tin, 5 ; price $3 postpaid. 
formes I 
| NAME 
| 
| ADDRESS | 
m 0 | | 
| to col | 
ties 10 
e Town ] 
57 miles | 
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m= @@mMAIL TODAY at wee ease mweeeeente Ss 


. . « from CHICAGO, ILL. 


“In handling our jobber 
distributors we advise them 
in every instance to sub- 
scribe for NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS. We 
deem your publication as 
necessary in the oil business 
as a tank wagon or a station 
pump.” 


..-from PORT ARTHUR, TEX. 


“I re-read parts of Colonel 
Burrell’s' refining articles 
two or three times a week. 
Have saved a lot of refining 
material appearing in the 
weekly issues of NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS.” 


... from OMAHA, NEB. 


‘“‘My company won’t buy it, 
but I’ve got to have it, so 
here is the money. Enter my 
subscription to NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS for 
another year.”’ 





NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWS 


ene Be 
oe. 


telling how 





Published 
Every 
Wednesday 


money. 

















NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 


Send me the next 52 issues. 
Foreign Countries, $6.50; Canada, 


502 Penton Bldg., 
Enclosed is $5.00, rate in U. S. 


... from POTTSTOWN, PA. 


‘‘Keep me on your mailing 
list forever. I am engaged 
in marketing gasoline, kero- 
sene and motor oils. 
NATIONAL PETROLE- 
UM NEWS gives me an 
insight into my merchandis- 
ing available in no other 
way except through your 
weekly.” 


. . « from DOTHAN, ALA. 


“I have only been in the oil 
business about six months 
and there is no way of 
estimating the amount of 
help NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS has been 
tome. It has given me some 
wonderful ideas and I cer- 
tainly recommend it to any 
one in the oil business.”’ 


..-from KINGFISHER, OKLA. 


“It’s a fine magazine 
worth its weight in gold. 
Frequently have held up 
buying a day or two until I 
got my NATIONAL PE- 
TROLEUM NEWS | for 
quotations.” 


Gcenune, straight - from - the 
shoulder messages of oil men, 


NATIONAL PETROLE- 


UM NEWS helps them make more 


It can do the same for you! 


If you are not a subscriber, send for 
the next 52 issues at once. 


$7.50 including duty. 


City-State 


Position Company 





Cleveland, Ohio 


| rate of 25 cents each. 








NEW PATENTS 








Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
State number of 


| patent and name of inventor when or- 


| bon oil 


| 


dering. 
October 6, 1936 
REFINING 

Method of treating sour hydrocar- 
-Walter V. Overbaugh, Fishkill, 
N. Y., assignor to Texas Co. Filed Dec. 
27, 1932. No. 2,056,618. 

Return-bend assembly——Malcolm P. 
Youker,: Bartlevsille, Okla., assignor to 
Phillips Petroleum Co, Filed Aug. 28, 
1933. No. 2,056,640. 

Method of dehydrating oil emulsions 

George D. Bavin, Los Angeles, and 
Max Powell, San Gabriel, assignors to 
Specialty Sales Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
Kiled May 9, 1936. No. 2,056,668. 

Oil de-emulsifying process—Max 
Powell, assignor to Specialty Sales Corp 
Ltd. Filed June 2, 1936. No. 2,056,669. 

Dewaxing hydrocarbon oils—Eugene 
C. Herthel, Flossmoor, Ill., assignor to 


Sinclair Refining Co. Filed July 65, 
1934. No. 2,056,723. 
Art of cracking—Orin K. Kaasa, 


Munster, and Thomas B. Kimball, Ham- 
mond, Ind., assignors to Sinclair Refin- 


ing Co. Filed Aug. 1, 1933. No. 2,056,- 
725. 

Apparatus for treating petroleum 
emulsions—George S. Bays, Tulsa, 


Okla., assignor to Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co., same place. Filed Oct. 30, 1935. No 
2,056,763. 

Art of hydrocarbon oil conversion— 
Carbon P. Dubbs, Wilmette, IIL, as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Filed Mar. 7, 1927. No. 2,056,775. 

Process of removing soaps from as- 
phaltic still bottoms and _ purifying 
same—Hasson T. Terrell, Edward M. 
Hughes, and Philip L. Carter, Chester, 
Pa., assignors to Sun Oil Co. Filed Apr. 


| 15, 1935. No. 2,056,913. 


Thermal treatment of hydrocarbons— 


| Fritz Winkler and Hans Haeuber, Ger- 
| many, assignors to I. G. Farbenindus- 


trie. Filed Mar. 18, 1933. No. 2,056,914. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Lubricating jelly—Henry A. Ambrose, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., assignor to Gulf Re- 
search & Development Co. Filed Mar. 
4, 19385. No. 2,056,594. 

Protective lining for vessels——Lev A. 
Mekler, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed July 
15, 1933. No. 2,056,732. 

Method and apparatus for transfer- 
ring volatile liquids—Millard E. Claw- 
son, Ponca City, Okla., assignor to Con- 
tinental Oil Co. Filed May 1, 1935. 
No. 2,056,828. 


Cc. P. Schmitt Transferred 
WICHITA, Kans., Oct. 23.—C. P 


Schmitt, formerly Topeka district 
manager for the National Refining 
Co., has been transferred to the 


Wichita district. He succeeds the late 
C. B. Williams, whose death occured 
on Oct. 7. 


Improves Service Station 
LA CROSSE, Wis.—The Frank & 
Len service station here has been re 


| modeled with the addition of an en- 
_ closed service department. The addi 


tion has three service bays, one with 4 
lift. 


NaATiIoNar, PETROLEUM NEWS 
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INTERESTING TRADE ITEMS 


Thermostat Tester 





A thermostat tester is announced by 
Publicker, Inc., Philadelphia, which pro- 
vides for determination of the accurate 
“break opening’ and “full opening” 
points of the thermostat. The thermo- 
stat is placed in the water filled con- 
tainer along with a thermometer and 
heat is applied electrically. A capacity 
chart is provided with the tester for 
reference. A special thermometer 
equipped with light chain and ring clip, 
useful in radiator temperature deter 
minations, is available also. 


Non-Reversing Linestarter 


A new line of De-ion non-reversing 
linestarters has been announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh. Available in four 
sizes ranging from 25 to 150 amperes, 
they are used for across-the-line start- 
ing of a squirrel-cage induction mo- 
tors, and as primary switches for 
wound rotor induction motors. 


Sales Changes Announced 


The American Can Co. announces 
the following executive changes in 
General Line Sales: 

D. W. Figgis, formerly assistant to 
vice president in charge of sales, has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of sales, general line. 

H. G. Edwards, formerly 
anager of sales, general 


general 
line, has 


October 28, 1936 


been appointed assistant to Dr. H. A. 
Baker, president. 

R. W. Phelps, formerly assistant to 
M. J. Sullivan, vice president, San 
Francisco, has been appointed assist- 
ant to D. W. Figgis, vice president in 
charge of sales, general line, with 
headquarters at New York. 

C. H. Black, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales, general line, 
has been appointed general manager. 
of sales, general line. 

R. L. Sullivan, formerly Atlantic 


district sales manager, general line, | 
has been appointed assistant general 


manager of sales, general line. 

W. C. Stolk, formerly assistant At- 
lantic district sales manager, general 
line, has been appointed Atlantie dis- 
trict sales manager, general line. 


Floating Roof Tanks 


Twelve Wiggins pontoon roofs of 
which six are on bulk plant tanks at 
Pernis, Holland, five at Antwerp, and 
one at Mons, Belgium, are described in 
the October quarterly issue of The Wa- 
ter Tower, published by Chicago Bridge 
and Iron Works, Chicago. These plants 
were equipped by The American Petro- 
leum Co. The tanks range in diameter 
from about 60 to 120 feet. Some of the 
tanks have been in service two years. 


x 


Seat-Over-Engine Truck 





International Harvester Co., 
has just announced a new cab-over-en- 


Chicago, 


gine truck of 1%-ton rated capacity 
known as the Model C-300. In this 
truck better load distribution, less over- 
all length, and easier maneuverability is 
said to be achieved. The driver is 
seated directly over the engine and not 
alongside the rear of it. This is said 
to eliminate the ventilation problem as 
fumes pass out at the rear of the cab. 

The model is available in 99 and 
117-inch wheel base lengths with body 
lengths up to and including 15 feet. 
Ready access to the engine for minor 
service operations is provided through 
a removable, heat-insulated cover plate 
at the seat box. Floor boards are also 
removable to permit servicing the wa- 
ter pump and other assemblies. 
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Oils Are Made 


Solely By 


THE 
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REFINING CO. 


Warren, Pa. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN OIL S 














STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON 


1935 1936 Listed Par 
High | Low High Low Shares Value 
80 soe) 125% 75 788,675 N.P. 
4a 51% 36 2,290,412 $25 
28 50 44 35% 26% 2,664,901 25 
143; 5% 20 14\% 2°131,090 5 
9% 6% 28% 8% 1,444,970 N.P 
124% 6% 15% 11% 13,983,287 NLP. 
112% 108% 106% 101 132,771 $100 
35 15% 384 28% 4,682,662 5 
22% 11% 34% 21% 413,333 $10 
7 1% 12% 6% 1,098,618 25 
544 2% 13% 4% 1,207,132 10 
1% * SOS: 1,309,060 N.P 
15 4% 51 13 40,000 $100 
3 l 6% 2% 330,000 N.P. 
204, 9 293%, 17% 1,843,872 $10 
17°, 10% 26% 16% 1,399,345 N.P. 
1444 9% 17% 12% 6,563,377 N.P 
21 1034 20% 12% 4,699,885 5 
1% % 4% 1% 199,370 N.P. 
20 6% 774% 18 17,994 $100 
14 7% 18 128 2,153,444 5 
40 13%, 49% 38 4,152,836 N.P. 
1% yw 24% x 1,184,817 $25 
8 2% 17 8 150,000 100 
1% & 2% 1 2,500,000 N.P 
13 6% 17% 11% 1,050,000 $5 
7 5% 24% 164 3,038,370 N.P 
103 34%, 118 91% 167,640 100 
119% 49% 133% 103 130,000 100 
48 16 29% 57% 48% 425,342 a 
36% 20%, 42 30% 1,244,383 N.P 
39 20% 48 38% 56,148 & 4 
16% 5% 21 14%4 13,070,625 N.P. 
111 63% 125% 110% 400,000 $100 
18% 43; 63% 3% 461,000 10 
204% 6% 36 19% 1,008,549 15 
11614 60 132 116 120, oe 100 
1534 10% 17% 12% ~~ 31,151,07: 15 
116011 113% 109% 764.925 100 
41% 27% 47% 35 13,014,754 N.P. 
33% 23 40% 325, 15,215,677 $25 
32 20 3034 25 145,441 10 
52% 3534 70 51% 26,200,825 25 
77 60 % 91 72 2,019,093 N.P 
121 115% 124 118 100,000 $100 
3% 154 6%4 3 966,979 $1 
3044 16% 40 28% 9,851,236 $25 
9% 3% 1514 7h 930,570 10 
15% 7% 193¢ 14% 5,998,919 N.P 
104% 84 106% 1005% 695,503 $100 
8 2634 60 51 2,191,823 N.P. 
24 14% 28% 20% 4,386,070 25 
26% 204% 31% 22% 1,200,000 N.P 
15% % 2% 54 759,538 N.P. 
3% 1 5% 2% 431,443 $5 
*New high. tNew low. Ex-div 
C Paid 25c extra Sept. 1, 36. 
1935 1936 Listed Par 
High Low High Low Shares Value 
16 6 18 12% 36,000 25 
2% 30% 50 393, 200,000 50 
157 115) )——-:12444 108% 120,000 25 
233%, 10 3434 19% 6,974,356 $5 
38 334% 4614 39 50,000 $50 
64 44 764g 57 8,985,662 N.P. 
22% 15% 24% 20 26,965,078 N.P 
22% %115% 24% 20% oe N.P. 
6% 3% 9% 5% 300,000 $10 
39%, 28 39% 32% 14,324,088 N.P. 
.. 36% 333 ee 
105 6%; 15% 9% 509,000 $12.50 
4% 3 6% 44 100,000 5 
8 54 914 4% 120,000 10 
107!4 90'¢ 110% 104% 362,122 100 
ll 5% 8 5% 400,000 25 
3444 21% 4074 32% 1,142,671 25 
5 3% Tm 3% 100,000 10 
56 4514 60 48 35,000 50 
24 18 233%, 17% 2,604,801 10 
2 73, 14% 11 182,803 25 
235 11% 40 2144 753,740 25 
99% 89 107% 97 120,000 100 
6 2% #10 5 3% 34,158 25 
*New high. tNew low. °Imperial Oil Spec 


x Ex dividend. **15c regular; 5c extra 


Expands in Marketing 


TORONTO, Oct. 26. 
which operates a small refinery 
in Toronto, has announced an 
Ontario-wide expansion of service 
tion facilities, with most emphasis on 


Goodrich Oil 
Co., 


sta- 


4 


**Dividends of liquidation. 


37 We June 1, 36. 


Company 
Amerada Corp... .....2...200- 
Associated Oil Co........... 
Atlantic Refining Co........ 
Sere 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co........ 
Consolidated Oil Corp... .. 


SO See ; 
Continental Oil Co......... 
General Asphalt Co....... 
Houston Oil Co. v.t.c.... 
Indian Refining Co........... 
ae ~ Oil Ref’g. Corp 

do 


Pp 
Maracaibo Oil grog Co... 


Mid-Continent Pet. Corp.. 
et: See 
OT Oe 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co.. 
a & Ref’g. Co.. 
Petroleum Corp. of America. 
Phillips — <a 
— Oil € 
ar eee 
Planes Petroleum Corp.. 
Plymouth Oil........ 
Pure Oil Co.... 


p ° 
Royal Dutch Co. (N. Y. shares) 
Seaboard Oil of De 


Shell Transport & Trading Co... . 


Shell Union Oil Corp 


G0: OPO, Wes. cc. k ccc. 
Simms Petroleum Co...... 
Bey WO £0; ccc aes 

ERR eee Pore 


Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 

s. O. Ex ort — an 

S. O. California. 

S. O. Indiana. > 

A ee ere 

S. O. New Jersey....... 

Eh > ee 
ee 

Supe.ior Oil a (Del.)... 

"EO. RUM TOON so wks ccs sees 

Texas Pacific ‘Coai & Oil Co. 

Tide Water Associated ia Co.. 
| RY, oe | 

Tide Water ON Ge...... 

Union Oil of California. ; 

Union Tank Car Co......... 

Warner Quinlan Co....... ; 

H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co..... 


tStock dividend. 


Company 


Borne Scrymser Co............ 


Buckeye Pipe Line Co....... 
Chesebroug 
Creole Petroleum Co.......... 
Eureka Pipe Y 

Humble Oil & Refg. Co.. 
Imperial Oil Ltd 


aU Ea 


Indiana Pipe Line Co........ 


International Pet. Co.......... 


do __iregistered............ 
National Transit Co. 
New York Transit Co.. 
Northern Pipe Line Co.... 
Ohio Oil Co. pfd...... : 
Penn Mex. Fuel Co...... 
South Penn Oil Co........ 
Southern Pipe Line Co... . 
South West Pa. Pipe Lines . 
Re ee eee 
a ee 
i AP. GID .ccke es edie a's 

pe ae net 
Swan Finch Oil Corp. 


Toronto and Hamilton 

The company is 
service station 
car garage at 
thorpe Aves. in 


streamline 


STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 








ey Transactions Week Ended Oct. 24, ie 1936 
Current Div. Sales Week’« 
Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
50cQ July 31, 36 1,900 101 hb, 98 98 3 
25c May 1, 36 15,300 45 42 1446 - 7 
25cQ Sept. 15, 36 18,500 313, 30 30% +2 
20c Aug. 1, 36 15,800 191, 18!4 185¢ 
cae  \ caeiienine a 70 243, 24 24% 3 
15¢ Aug. 15, 36 56,200 14 133% 135, + 
$1. 25Q Sept. 1, 36 100-106 106 106 + 
25c July 31, 36 27,000 35 3334 3454 «4+ 
Reha cirae 1,800 27 2514 9% + 1k 
siete’ 23,000 10%, 93, 91% 0 
3,600 124% 12 124 { 
eens 2,140 4016 37 38%4 + ] 
: ae 4,200 4ly 3% 35, + 
40c June 1, 36 37,800 #29 34, 267 291, + 2 

Sey maertmars aa 7,700 za 2134 225 + 11 

25c June 15, 36 19,900 1414 1314 14 + 
pieedenas 500 14 13% 14 + ]} 
peta 500 2 2% 2% + 

re para orale as 200 58 56 57 + 2 
25 Sept. 30, 36 11,500 15% 145% 1534 +1 
25cQC Sept. 1, 36 34,000 1614 444% 15 34 + J 

ES es 1,300 125% 11% 1% + 3 

Bui ot Rea ace 9,600 2% 2% 2% 

SscQ Sept. 30, 36 18,200 *17 6 161% 7 + 
Re” cents 66,500 191, 17% isy + 
$1.50 Oct. 1, 36 300 96 3% 95 4 96 % 
$2.00 Oct. 1, 36 170 10814 10514 106 ! 
$1.70 Aug. 1, 35 ae 
25¢ t. 15, 36 12,100 347, 33 33% 4 
$1.237 hels 24, 35 . ie —~ tee 
TCT ee Cee 53,100 27% 243¢ 27% + 2 
$1.3744 Oct. 1, 36 5,400 *1251, 123 3, 125% + 1 

**$1.00 July 31, 36 2,500 4h, 31% 4 - 

Py ee ore sat 25,500 *36 3314 35% +2 
$1.50 Aug. 1, 36 800 120 49 1193, 120 + ] 
25c Sept. 15, 36 187,700 “17, 1614 17 + 
$2.50 S.A. June 30, 36 oe ae eas 
30c Sept. 15, 36 41,300 40 by 3814 397% + | 
50c Sept. 15, 36 22,400 40 3914 3954 + 
75e June BS, 36 109,500 68 54 6414 684 + 4 

25cQ Sept. 15, 36 1,800 83 793; 80% 4 
$1. me Sept. 1, 36 20 122% 122% 122% 
patath es 4555 10,800 13% 4 4% 

50c. Oct. 1, 36 66,800 415 % 427% 45 34 + 2 
25c Aug. 1, 36 18,600 133, 125% 125% 
15e Sept. 1, 36 16,500 *193, 19 19% t | 
$1.50 Oct. 1, 36 900 105 104 105 + Jl 
45e Aug. 31, 36 _ ; 
25cQ Aug. 19, 36 8,500 233, 22% 23'4 { 
30cQ Sept. 1, 36 1,900 297, 29 29% 
eee Wek ace fate 1,100 1% 1'¢ 1'4 

1,600 3le 31% 314 


a Par 33 1/3 florins 


NEW YORK C URB 





Mfg. Co.......... 


International Pet. 


Current 
Dividend 


75¢ 
75cQ 
$1 50 


Spec. 


territory 


erecting a 
combined with 
Eglinton 
Toronto, 
architectural 


and 


motif 


employing indirect lighting. 





MARKET 








24, 1936 


—  Fonmeactions Week Ended Oct. 

Div. Sales Week's 

Paid Shares High Low Last c +hange 
Oct. 15, 36 siete 
Sept. 15, 36 250 155, 45 45 34 

30, 36 150 1193, 118 118 0 

ach 15, 36 9,400 28 5¢ 27% 27 34 
Aug. 1, 36 100 “46 be 16 16% +1 
Oct. 1, 36 8,200 67 3% 65 66% +1 
June 1, 36 11,200 23 22% 23 + 
June 1, 36 100 23 22% 22% 4+ 
May 15, 36 600 9 be 914 ol ( 
June 1, 36 10,900 373%, 36 4 37 + 
June 15, 36 1,000 12 11% 11% 
Apr. 15, 36 500 a4 5% 5% 
July 1, 36 300 83, 8% 814 
Sept. 15, 36 200 109 108%, 108 *, 0 
Dec. 22, 33 300 5% 534 § 34 ‘) 
Sept. 30, 36 900 103, 39 74 39% 
Sept. 1, 36 
Oct. 1, 36 
Sept. 15, 36 4,200 20% 201 20% + 
June 20, 34 100 13 13 13 
Oct. 15, 36 12,700 *40 363, 38°54 + 2 
Oct. 15, 36 150 105 105 105 l 
Mar. 16, 36 100 83 83, 83; + 


large 
a 25- 
Elms- 
using a 


and 


50c June 1, 36. 


NEW YORK CURB BONDS 


Week Ending Oct. 214 


High Low Last Change 
r. 58 66 78_ 774 71% 
“itie - 58 00... 7875 77% 77% 
Cities Serv. G. 











54s ‘42.. 103 102% 102 6 

Empire O & R 5 \%s "42 8814 87% 87% 

Valvoline Oil 7s °37 100 L100 100 ( 
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” ‘Teamenctions Ww ook Ended Ocee. 24, 1936 
1935 1936 Par Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Value Company Shares High Low Last Change 
it % 41% N.P. American Maracaibo 4,100 1} 34 ‘ Ms 
3% % 7% 3% N.<P. Arkansas Nat. Gas 2,400 33, 314 Ske le 
334 5 73%, 3% N.<P. me Wee eas 13,200 57 5% 5 3, 0 
7 24 10% T% $10 eee 6,100 97 9% Oho 34 
16% 14% 274% 16% N.P. British hina. ‘Oil — 500 233, »3 231, 04 
coe veces S058 See Dune do _ registered... me 
44 1% 4% 2 $4 Carib Syndicate... 14,600 1, 21, 2% + 4 
3% 34 7% #3 N.P. Cities Service... 65,300 13% 1 %O6+C~C<*“<“Y 
174% 6% 66 41% $100 , a ee 3,800 56 541 545¢ 5 
4% % 6% 3% 10 ade pia. 8B... 100 17 17 47, 0 
43 6 63 41 100 do  pfd._ BB... 10 30 50 50 0 
2% p 6«|C4 & N.P. Colon Oil Corp...... 
1% % 5% 34 N.P. Columbia Oil & Gasvtc. 39,800 5 3 1 l 
3 1 5 2 $1 Consolidated secu 
6, 4% 4% $14 ‘N.P.- Cosden Oil....... 42,200 37, 3! 314 0 
6% % 271, 6% $100 do__ipfd.. 18,000 *27 lo 21 5% 5\% 
2 % 2% 1%, N.P. Crown C entral Pet. 600 2 17, l Lg 
8% 4 4% 9 N.P. Darby Petroleum... 5,500 Lil, 3% 13 Lo 
2 3f 66%—C—~a*C KCNC. =SCséDeerrby Oil & Refg... 9,000 61k 57 6 0 
20 20 81 25 AA i. 25 *81 79 804 3 
743% 50% 10434 72 $25 Gulf Oil Corp 7,000 101% 99 100 % Lc 
1% 1% 6% #$=+.}2?6& N.P._ Indian Ter. Titg. “Oil A 200 gly gly $14 + 
44 1% 6% 3 N.P. Se eee 200 3%, 33% 33% v4 
3 1% 5% 2% N.P. Kirby Petroleum... 3.700 47, t'y $34 0 
34 ye2 4g $25 Leonard Oil Dev. 3,300 I 7 ; V4 
8% 3% 15% 7% N.P. Lion Oil Refg....... 1,400 143% 137% 143< 3% 
10% 4% 144% #=%9% N.P._ Lone Star Gas..... 1,600 13 12 123, 3% 
19 4 224% 13%, N.P. Margay Oil Co..... 
2% % 4% $1% N.P. Mexico-Ohio Oil 
33% OUdLM% 43%—COL Ig )«6N.P. 0 Michigan Gas & wt 700 3 2 3 ly 
1h % 6 3 N.P. — hs y Pet. A vte. 1,500 13, ths t!, ly 
5 14 25% 1, ~=6N.P. B ae 3.500 134 1! 13% ; 
My YG 43 14 $1 ‘ences & Gulf... 
5% 4\% 83% 5 10 Mountain Producers. 2,500 33% 514 Shy 0 
20 11% 23 17% N.P. National Fuel Gas... .. 2,200 19 191 191 ‘ 
34% 2 4% 2% $5 New Bradford Oil 2,200 $3, 34 354 a 
4 2 8% 3% N.P. North Central Texas. . 100 53, 33, 53 Ly 
ts fe \% N.P. North European...... 2,100 4 t i 0 
12°54 9% 15% 13 N.P. OilStocks Ltd. A...... 100 15 15 15 by 
4% #4214 6% 3% N.P. Pantepec of Venezuela. 15,100 a*4 be aby re 
3% ye 1 vs N.P. Producers Royalty. . 900 ‘ rk ‘4 0 
334 Me 15% 3 N.P. Red Bank Oil...... 15,000 12 10 107, by 
% a 1% ts N.P. Reiter-Foster Oil... . 500 ‘ 8 ‘ le 
2% Mw 23; 4 $25 Richfield Oil pfd.... 2,300 13, ; 6 
5 1% 19% 4% $1 Root Petroleum..... 11,800 16 ly 15 lo a 
I5\¥\ 8 23 14% 20 do conv. pr. pfd.. 
ak), = eihk, ee 26%, ($10 Royalty Corp. pfd... 
2% &% 4% 1% N.P. Ryan Consolidated s 600 a ; i Vv; 
1 tt 2% 44 $10 Salt Creek — 
734 5% 10 534 10 Salt Creek Pr 
6% 4% 11% 6% N.P. Southland a: 1,700 81, } 81, 3 
2% % 5 25% 5 Sunray Oil....... 10,100 31, ; a 0 
Sat hak 47 e le wins 
’ 2 6 4\4 $1 Swiss Oil Corp..... 14,400 > 56 ah 5 54 ly 
6% 5 934 4% N.P. Texon Oil & Land.. 1,200 53, 5 54 534 ly 
iam 7 \}. ae Venezuela Meg. 800 3 bg 5 514 Le 
24 3% 1% $1 Venezuela Pettoleum 2,700 11g 1% 14 Ly 
6% 3% 1il 5% $1 Woodley Petroleum 800 9 87, 9 iy 
*New high. +New low 
OIL DIVIDENDS 
wren T ‘ ry “Er 
- - PITTSBURGH STOCK 
Dividends Waiting Payment “ Slain 
EXCHANGE 
Company Amount Record Payable 
Amerada Corp. q 50c Oct.15 Oct. 31 Fransactions Week Ended Oct. 23, 1936 
Atlantic Refg. 4o% fd. ‘a. 1.00 Oct. 5 Nov. 2 
Barnsdall Oil Co. a. 20c Oct.10 Nov. 2 Change 
Cons. Oil $5 pfd. q.. $1.25 Nov. 16 Dec. 1 ver 
Consolidated Oil Corp. q. 15e Oct.15 Nov. 16 Sales High Low Last Week 
_ do extra. seicaee Oct.15 Nov. 16 — 
Continental Oil Co... . . .25¢ Oct. 5 Oct. 31 Ark. Nat. Gas 00 514 5% 5% a 
= ere 25c Oct. 5 Oct. 3 do pfd 224 10 Ol, 914 3 
tureka Pipe Line q $1.00 Oct.15 Nov. 2 tCities Serv 682 4% 1! 0 
Indiana Pipeline. 20c Oct. 23 Nov.14 Col. Gas & Ele« 1.303 20% 1916 19 “% 
do extra. 20c Oct. 23 Nov.14 = +Col. Oil & Gaso 183 44% 33; 44% 43 
Mid-Cont. Pet. ( ‘orp Mi be Noy. 2 Dex 1 Lone Star Gas 024 133 12 23 4 
Root Petroleum q 25 Oct.19 Nov. 1 Mountain o> ar ee tae 
Skelly Oil 6% pfd..... $6.00 Oct.1 Nov. 2 Supply 1015 65 6! 6! 1 
lide Water Assoc Le Nov. 10 Dee. 1 Pgh. Oil & Gas 25 1% 1% 1%— % 
inion Oil of Calif. q. .. 25 Met. 17 Nov. 10 Plymouth Oil 71/17 16% 17 + % 
Paid 40c June 1, 36 Shamrock Oil & ; 
ee 8,860 514 1% , 0 
Stand. Oilof N.J. 1,131 683%, 64', 674, 3) 
tUnlisted x Ex dividend 


NEW YORK 


Week 





\ilantic Refg. deb. 5s 10% 
Mouston Oil 5 les “40 102 1¢ 
Amer. Pet. of Calif. 6s 39 

6s ctfs 395% 
re Oil 4 18°50 wow 117 "4 
ire Oil 4448 °50 x.w 104 
Ri hfield Oil of Calif. 68 4 
do 6s etfs #33, 
“hell T nion Oi Sos ‘51 991, 
Skelly Oil 48°51” 102 
Socony-V acuum 3 les 105 49 
S.O.N. J 5 4s 7 1001, 
{ lion Oil of Calif. 6s \ 121% 
40 is 17 o. MG 
“armer-Ouinlan 6s "39 15 be 


“ctober 28, 1936 


Ended Oc 


BONDS 


High | Low het ( hange 


lransactions 


pfd 


1027, 103 ly 

10214 10214 : 

38 39 + 

375% 393% 4 1% 
115 115 0 

10415 1045, ‘ 

41 35% 1% 

12 13) 8 

9816 99 14 
10072 LOL", 544 

105% 105 3% 3% 

991g 99% *s = Cantield Oil. 
121'4 121% 0 do 
117% 117%, Lo Nat'l Refining 
19 lg 4+2 do 


pfd 


WwW eck 


Sales High 


265 


i 


CLEVELAND STOCK EXCHANGE 


Ended Oct. 24, 1936 


Change 


Over 
Low Last Week 


7 754 3 
i544 


105 105 


ADVERTISING 
IN THIS ISSUE 


This index is published as a convenience to the 
reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
but National Petroleum News assumes 
no responsibility for errors or omissions 


rate, 


Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp , 
Brodie Co Ine., Ralph N Second 


(over 


Classified Ac ivertisements $7 
Conewango Ref Co 3 


Danciger Oil & Retineries, [ne Third Cover 
Deep Rock Oil Corp Fourth Cover 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., EF. I 39 
Esso, Tne 

Four Wheel Drive Auto Co 7 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co 

Globe OU & Refg. Co 60 
Gulf Oil Corp 

Kellogg Co., Mo W Ar) 
Nat'l Petroleum Mutual Fire Insurance Co rs 
National Petroleum News 6-81-82-86 
Neptune Meter Co ! 
Ohio Oil Co 7 
Owens-Illinois Can Co 63 
Paratflow 5 
Platt Co., W. ¢ a) 
Skelly Oil Go 4 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J 

Universal Oil Products Co 

Viking Pump Co $3 








OW big is the oil industry? 

How many people does it 

employ? What is the extent 
of the oil industry’s payroll? 


How much crude oil has been 
taken from the earth? How much 
oil is there left in the ground? 
What will we do for motor fuel if 
all the crude oil were exhausted? 


You will find the answers to these 
questions and hundreds of others 
. . - in the February 5th Public 
Educational Issue of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS. 


A volume of 512 pages that tells 
the story of oil from the early days 
to the present ... in a manner 
never before attempted in the 
history of the oil industry. Packed 
with facts, charts, graphs and 
pictures relating to the production, 
refining, marketing and retailing 
of oil . . . this Public Educational 
Issue is truly the greatest STORY 
OF OIL ever told! 


Every man identified with the oil 
industry . . . whether owner, 
executive or employe—will want 
to own this remarkable compila- 
tion on oil. 


Bound volumes in green perma- 
nent binding, with gold lettering 
may be had at $2.25 each postpaid. 
Send for your copy NOW. 


ee eee we ee oe oe CLIP oe oe oe oe oe 


National Petroleum News 
530 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Yes, 
Public Educational Number. 
is $2.25 per copy delivered. 


send a bound volume of the 
Enclosed 
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Third Quarter Earnings 
Double 1955 Figures 


IL company reports for the third 

quarter of 1936 apparently are 

going to show profits of at least 
double the profits earned in the same 
period last year, if reports so far is- 
sued are any criterion. This seems to 
be true, too, not only of integrated 
companies but also of companies whose 
operations are confined more or less to 
one branch of the industry. 

Increased volume probably is large- 
ly responsible for the increase. Margin 
for profit during the period certainly 
was no larger than a year ago except 
as operating costs have been reduced 
in individual cases. In some instances 
refunding operations carried out dur- 
ing 1935 may have reduced fixed 
charges sufficiently to be of benefit. In 
the ease of some companies, leasing 
out of retail outlets may have bolst- 
ered earnings. 

But with consumption of gasoline 
upwards by 10 per cent and over from 
the same period a year ago and con- 
sumption of other products holding at 
around that percentage increase, oil 
companies were able to turn over their 
products faster without any substan- 
tial increase in operating costs 


Net Assets of Richfield 
Properties $18.571.968 


LOS ANGELES, Oct. 23.—-Assets of 
Richfield Oil Co. and Pan American 
Petroleum Co. would bring approxi- 


mately $18,571,968 if sold piecemeal. 
This was the opinion of Wm. C. Mc- 
Duffie, receiver for the two companies, 
in response to a request by U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge James asking for an esti- 
mate of property value of the Richfield 
unit under each of several methods of 
disposal. 

To insure all creditors of the com- 
panies the greatest yield, the receiver's 
report stressed that the properties 
should be sold as a whole, or prefer- 
ably be organized under a plant ap- 
proved by the court after a hearing 
from all parties concerned. 

Various appraisals and estimates On 
the properties have been asked by the 
court, preliminary to a hearing to be 
held in the near future upon the fair- 
ness of a reorganization plan present- 
ed in the interests of Consolidated Oil 
Corp., Cities Service Co. and others. 

The estimated realization gross 
sales value of the assets totals $25,- 
025,368, the report stated. Out of the 
proceeds of such a Sale it will be neces- 


| sary to provide funds to pay off the 


current liabilities which at the date of 


this estimate, including inter-company 
accounts payable, amount to $5,542 
400, leaving a net total of $19,571 
968. 

Allowances for cost of disposition 
fees, expenses and other contingencies, 
estimated at $1,000,000, would leave 
a net estimated amount available for 
distribution to creditors, bondholders, 
and others of $18,571,968. 

Various independent appraisals of 
the values of the properties on a go 
ing concern basis, were also included 
in the receiver’s report. The lowest of 
these was $26,037,700 by Robert B. 
Moran and Associates. Stone & Web- 
ster estimated the value at $35,105 
283 and Paul Paine set a figure of 
$49,526,438. 

Valuation of assets of Rio Grande 
Oil Co., jointly owned by Consolidated 
and Cities Service, through which the 
proposed reorganization would be ac- 
complished, was also asked by the 
court to aid in establishing the rela- 
tion of Rio Grande to the organization 
plan. 

Independent appraisals of this com 
pany ranged from $13,400,277 to $18, 
770,700. 

Richard W. Millar, secretary of the 
Richfield-Pan American  reorganiza- 
tion committee, said that, for the pur- 
pose of the submitted plan, the net 
over-all value of the properties was 

25,000,000. This is based on previous 
offers, inability to sell the properties 
at the upset price of $29,656,510 fixed 
by the court, the earning capacity of 
the properties as demonstrated during 
the period of receivership, and con- 
sideration of obsolescence, duplication 
and other factors. 

Similarly, the committees evalu- 
ated the assets, underwriting of new 
capital and other contributions of Rio 
Grande in terms of new stock at $10,- 
812,500. 

Nov. 12 has been set for a hearing 
on the fairness of the proposed reor- 
ganization plan. If the court confirms 
the plan at this time, it is anticipated 


consummation of details will be ef 
fected by the first of the year. 
% * 
Shell Union Oil 
Shell Union Oil Corp. and_ subsi- 


diaries’ report for the quarter ended 


Sept. 30 shows net profit of $7,210,- 
230, after all charges, equivalent, 
after quarterly dividend requirements 


on the preferred on which there is an 
accumulation of unpaid dividends due, 
to 51 cents a share on 13,070,625 no- 
par shares of common stock. 

In the third quarter of 1935, the 
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company reported net profit of 
882,915 or 25 cents a share. 

Net profit for the first nine months 
of 1936, as compiled from quarterly 
reports, was $16,512,053, after all 
charges, equal to $1.14 a share on the 
common stock. This profit includes 
$2,909,807 from the sale of an invest- 
ment in an affiliated company. For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30 1935, com- 
pany reported net profit of $4,411,649, 
equal to 21 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock. 


$3,- 


Plymouth Oil 


Plymouth Oil Co. and its subsidiary, 
Big Lake Oil Co., reports net income 
of $448,143, after all charges in the 
quarter ended Sept. 30. This equals 
43 cents a share on 1,050,000 shares 
(par $5) of common stock. 

In the third quarter of 1935 the 
company reported net of $205,394 or 
20 cents a share. 


*% * 
Atlantic Earnings Increase 
Sharply 
PHILADELPHIA—-Atlantie  Refin- 


ing Co.’s preliminary report for first 
nine months of 1936 shows net profit 
of $6,161,200, after all charges but 
before federal surtax on undistributed 
profits. This is equal, after dividend 
requirements on the company’s new 4 
per cent preferred stock issued in 
April, to $2.20 per share on 2,664,000 
shares of (par $25) common stock, 
excluding 32,642 shares held in the 
treasury. In the first nine months of 
1935, the company earned $1,880,500, 


after all charges, equal to 71 cents a 


share on the stock then outstanding. 
* * + 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Report of the Texas Pacific Coal and 
Oil Co. and subsidiary companies for 
the third quarter 1936, shows net in- 
come of $168,271, after all charges 
including depletion, equal to approxi- 


mately 19 cents a share on 886,889 | 


This compares 
$22,085 in the 


shares outstanding. 
with net income of 
third quarter of 1935. 
Net for nine months ended Sept. 30, 
1936 was $466,553 which 
with a net losss of $44,032 in the same 
period of 1935. 


Heads New York Division 

NEW YORK, Oct. 21.—D. M. Cox 
has been appointed manager of the 
New York division of the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Co., to succeed E. A. Wiehl, 
who recently resigned to enter busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. Cox was formerly 
assistant manager of the New Jersey 
division of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. He joined that organiza- 
tion in 1919 as a stock ledger clerk 
at Charlotte, N. C. 


Borgolte Joins Moore 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Edwin F. 
Borgolte, formerly manager of the 
Kansas City office of Acme Petroleum 


October 28, 1936 


compares | 


| experience. 
| of company operating individual brand “Track- 


OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


EXPERIENCED “TRACKSIDE” EXECUTIVE. 
Young (31). Eight years gasoline marketing 
Past four years General Manager 


side’ stations over wide territory. Previously 
supervised agencies for integrated company. 
Proven ability to build business and develop 
organization economically, in sales operations 
through retail and bulk stations. Now em- 
ployed. Best references. Desire opportunity 
produce results! Salary secondary. Address 
Box 368. 


RESEARCH LUB. ENGINEER specializing in 
leaded E. P. lubricants and greases, thoroughly 
familiar with laboratory testing, research work 
and plant production methods. Have a wide 
knowledge of ingredients, specifications and 
service conditions. Full details on request. 
Address Box 3869, 


Situations Open 


HELP WANTED—High class young salesman, 
experienced stee] tanks. Also vacancy Sales 
Engineer capable designing, estimating steel 
plate work. College graduates preferred. Must 
be aggressive. Good address. Send full expe- 
rience, references and salary desired first letter. 
Address Box 3865. 


For}Sale 





TANK for Sale 


Diameter 84”, Length 191.’. 
and dished. 


Heads flanged 
Six inch threaded pipe flange 
in center of one end. 16” x 10%” 
Sheets %” thick. 

tudinal seams double riveted. 


man- 
hole in side. Longi- 
Suitable for 
Attractive price FOB 
Address Drawer 1108, Shreve- 


storage or pressure. 
Shreveport. 


port, Louisiana. 











NEW MASSACHUSETTS LAW requires us to 
sell 4-wheel double end Fruehauf trailer with 
air brakes complete, in excellent condition, with 
5 compartment 2500 gallon tank with safety 
valves. Also for sale three 3-compartment 300- 
gallon tanks, in good condition, with cradles. 
Quincy Oil Co., Quincy, Mass. 





BULK PLANT 


For sale, or will lease to responsible par- 
ties: 10 tanks, 138,080 gallon storage, 
warehouse, 11 lube oil tanks, office, garage, 
tank trucks. 
CONSUMERS OIL COMPANY 
Omaha, Neb. 








For Sale 





FOR SALE 


Select list of oi] companies, bulk plants and 
jobbing concerns in various parts of 
country. 

WM. WISHAR 
Broker of Oil Marketing Properties 
2331 Grandview, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








JOHN W. POOLE, B. S., M. S. 
Consultant 


Specializing in lubricants. 


Recognized 
authority on Solvent Extraction. 


369 Lexington Ave. 
(41st St.) 
New York City 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
654 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








BURRELL-MASE ENGINEERING CO. 


Law and Finance Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
Consultation—Construction—Testing 








L. G. Huntley J. R. Wylie, Jr. 


HUNTLEY & HUNTLEY 


PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Grant Building 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Co., has joined the Dale W. Moore Oil 
Co. organization as manager of the 
Moore new division sales office in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Borgolte has been in the 
refining and marketing businesses for 
more than 20 years. 


Holmes Gets Assistant 


WICHITA, Kan., Oct. 23.—H. N. 
Babcock of Wichita has been appoint- 
ed assistant to C. E. Holmes, secretary 
of the Kansas Oil Men’s Association, 
and of the Kansas division of the 
American Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Holmes reports in a _ recent 
K. O. M. A. Bulletin that county com- 


mittees have been organized in 45 
counties and that the organization 
work in the remaining 60 counties will 
be completed before Christmas. There 
is a membership of approximately 
1300 in the 45 counties organized. 


Allenberg to California 

MINNEAPOLIS—-J. D. Allenberg 
has resigned as bulk plant manager of 
Western Oil & Fuel Co., Minneapolis, 
and is moving to the Pacific coast. Mr. 
Allenberg has acquired an interest in 
the Sign Animation Corp., Los An- 
geles. He has been with Western Oil 
& Fuel for six years, and previously 
had been in the oil business on the 
west coast. 















At right is 
Multiple Outfit 
Unit is mounted 6n Four 
Pump Base and Five Pump 


Viking 6 Pump 
Three Pump 


Unit is mounted on Six Pump 


Rase, leaving space for 
additional pumps when de 


sired 


as 


VIKING offers a PUMP 


To Fit Every Pumping Job 


Whether you are operating a small bulk plant . . or a 
group of giant water terminals there is a VIKING 
ROTARY PUMP of the correct capacity and style to 
fit the job. Viking capacities range from 1/5 to 1,050 
G.P.M. . 


approaches Viking in the number of styles, models and 
capacities instantly available out of stock. 


. and no other rotary pump manufacturer even 


If your 
petroleum handling problem is of such a complex nature 
that it cannot be handled with a stock model . . Viking 
designers and engineers will gladly apply their experience 
and knowledge in the designing and 
construction of a Viking Pump ‘that 
’ WILL handle the job. Tell us your 
pumping needs and we'll gladly 
recommend the correct style and 
capacity pump to fit your particular 
needs. There is no obligation. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 











Viking “Strait rutfit he last word in single pumping units 

Capacities from 0 450 GPM Narrow, compact bases. Single 
nd double ear reduct \ ig New Type Relief Valve 
tandar yu nt 







Viking Truck Mounting Pumps . . mounted on the New Im 
proved Bases with Radial Pedestal Bearings that eliminate 
mis-alignment and end thrust. Capacities of 20, 35, 50, 90 and 
20)G. P.M. For attaching to running board or chassis. Can be 
driven by conventional power-take-off units or other similar 
neans from truck transmission or drive shaft 


Viking “‘Big Boy 
Big pumps for big jobs 
capacities of 300 and 450 G.PM 


Fither.short or firewall bases Motor 
engine drive 





s the VIKING “GIANT 
750 and 1050 G.P.M. per pump 


Pictured above 
capacities 


IWIN outfit witt 
Especially designed 
and built for barge service and equally applicable for heav 

duty in large bulk plants. If your needs require extra large 

sized equipment, write for special information 
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